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ROBERT  CLARKE  EDWARDS 

"The  old  friendships  are  the  best." 
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BOOK    I 


"  There  ■•  said  Mr.  Roddies,  as  he  folded  his  stmn 
and  put  It  back  in  the  drawer   "  •<.„.  P 

both  of  you.  and  caU  me  «hTv,  ^°""  '^^  "'"• 

of.    It  Zn'i  -urt  mt  a"d  t "ut  ZZ^T ""»" 
feelings.    Manys  th^  til  IV^donTthe  st  tC 

rlT  thirst  ^^  Tu'ifdTT-  ^""  '^- 

^ast  Wind  ticL-d  •r.eulrn.r Xr  .e",:  ^ 

One  of  the  boys  lifted  a  red  and  angry  face  from 

the  ar„^hich  it  had  been  cushioned.     ^  "" 

^^  And  you  do  it  for  nothing."  he  said. 

T  '.       '.  /'^"I'arked  his  father  pleasantly.  "  I'm  rfad 
I  avent  broken  your  spirit.    I  don't  'old  wtWW 
no  matter  'ow  troublesome  a  bov  is     Yon '17       .     ,' 
the  spirit  I've  given  you.  the  pi "f  yl   befr  vol 
come  to  making  your  wills.    All  the  same    2  f  T 
you're  teUing  a  lie  and  you  know  t     Hiyl  too' 
because  it  don't  do  you  a  scrap  of  good     I  Ve  Ticked 
you  for  not  doing  that  'ome-wor  '  and'lve  licked  im"!^ 
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he  pointed  to  the  horsehair  sofa  on  which  the  other 
boy  lay—"  because  I  owed  'im  a  licking,  and  I  pay 
my  debts  when  it's  convenient — no  sooner  and  no 
later." 

"  You  didn't  owe  me  anything  of  that  sort,"  muttered 
the  second  boy,  showing  a  face  paler,  but  as  wrathful 
as  his  brother's.  You've  owed  me  a  penny,  though, 
for  ever  so  long,  for  getting  the  b'rd's  chickweed." 

Mr.  Roddies  laughed. 

"  Quite  right,  Jim,"  he  said  genially,  "  I  was  wonder- 
ing when  you'd  ask  me  for  it — never  ask,  never  get, 
is  a  good  motto.  There  it  is,"  he  added,  taking  out 
a  coin  and  throwing  it  on  to  the  sofa.  "  You  don't 
deserve  it,  though,  because  you  too  went  and  told  a 
silly  lie.  I've  owed  you  what  for,  since  your  Sunday- 
school  treat.  That  ginger  teacher  complained  of 
you,  and  I  told  you  you  should  have  it.  Now  I'm 
off.  Mind  you  get  your  school-work  done,  or  I'll 
skin  you  in  earnest,  and  mind  you're  both  in  bed  before 
I  come  back." 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  room  the  boys  sat  up 
and  listened  intently. 

"  What's  he  making  that  row  for,  Dick?  "  said  Jim. 
Mr.  Roddies'  descent  to  the  hall  door  had  certainly 
been  noisy. 

"  Sounds  as  if  he  were  up  to  some  of  his  lar...," 
answered  Dick.     "  Ah,  there  goes  the  door  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  the  door,  right  enough,  but  which  side 
of  it  is  he?  " 

"  Can't  see  from  the  window,  can  we  ?  " 
"  Not  if  he  keeps  this  side,  as  he's  safe  to  ;   but  I 
don't  believe  he's  gone  at  all." 
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"  Let's  get  out  our  books.    We've  got  to  do  the 
home-work.    If  he's  kidding,  he'll  soon  be  up  again  " 

It  was  good  advice.  Two  or  three  minutes  later 
Jim  kicked  his  brother  under  the  table,  and  pointed 
to  the  door. 

"  I  can  hear  him,"  he  whispered. 
Dick  nodded.    "  Thought  so.    Here  he  comes  !  " 
The  door  was  opened  sharply,  and  Mr.  Roddies  came 
bustlmg  m,  apparently  in  a  great  hurry. 

"Where  did  I  put  my  knife?  "  he  exclaimed,  a 
little  too  theatrically,  perhaps.  He  went  across  to 
the  fireplace  and  rummaged  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Then  he  came  to  the  table,  dug  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  fished  up  a  rare  collection  of  keys,  tools 
and  odds  and  ends.  ' 

"  'Eaven  and  'ell !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  there  it  's 
after  all !  Well,  I  am  a  mug.  Glad  to  see  you' 
looking  better,  dearies.  '  Though  painful  at  fresent 
•twill  cease  before  long.'  That's  an  ymn  we  used  to 
learn  at  Sunday  school  when  I  was  a  kid.  Get  on 
with  your  work.     Bye-bye." 

This  time  he  left  the  door  ajar.  Before  he  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Jim  had  slipped 
through  the  half-open  door  and  disappeared.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  walked  in  again. 

"  It's  all  right."  he  said.  "  he's  safe  enough  in  the 
King's  Arras.    What's  up  ?  " 
Dick  was  grinning. 

''  Look  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  held  up  a  key. 
"  Did  he  drop  it  ?  "  asked  Jim  quickly.    "  What 
key  is  it  ?  " 

Dick  pointed  to  the  drawer. 
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"  Shall  we  burn  the  strap  ?  "  suggested  Jim. 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  he'd  only  find  something  worse. 
I'll  show  you.    You're  sure  he's  safe  '  " 

"  Safe  as  glue,"  answered  Jim. 

"  Then  here  goes  !  "  and,  walking  over  to  the  cup- 
board, Dick  unlocked  the  long  drawer  and  pulled  it 
out.  There  lay  their  enemy,  dark  and  shiny.  Dick 
cracked  it  in  the  air  two  or  three  times. 

"  I  wonder  how  he'd  like  it,"  said  Jim  meditatively. 

"  Ah,"  Dick  grinned,  "  it  would  be  a  lark.  Put  it 
away  now,  though.    There's  better  fish  here." 

After  a  little  rummaging  he  took  out  a  small  packet 
neatly  wrapped  up.  Before  opening  it  he  put  it  on 
the  table  and  looked  at  it  carefully.  Then,  with 
equal  care,  he  unfastened  it.  Inside  were  three  or 
four  ounces  of  tobacco.  He  took  a  good  pinch  between 
finger  and  thumb. 

"  That'll  make  a  prime  cigarette,"  he  said. 

Jim  followed  suit,  and  then  looked  round. 

"  That'll  do  fine  for  paper,"  and  he  snatched  i  thin 
red  envelope  from  the  mantelpiece ;  "  one  of  hi  acing 
tips." 

"  Ah,"  said  Jim,  who  was  methodically  rc-making 
the  parcel  and  putting  it  back  carefully  in  its  exact 
place,  "  that's  a  mug's  game,  that  is.  The  bookie 
has  you  every  time  ;  it  stands  to  reason.  You  make 
them  while  I  put  these  away." 

And,  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  the  brothers  stood  near 
the  open  window,  puffing  gravely  at  their  cigarettes, 
keeping,  all  the  time,  sharp  eyes  on  the  yard  below. 
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II 

Mr.  Roddies  described  himself  on  the  census  paper 
as  a  general  jobbing  and  repairing  tailor,  and  the 
description  was  as  near  the  absolute  truth  as  any  one 
outside  a  lawyer's  office  was  at  all  likely  to  reach.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  an  unusually  skilful  workman, 
who  seldom  was,  and  never  need  have  been,  out  of  work! 
An  unfortunate  weakness,  however,  which  he  generally 
spoke  of  as  constitutional,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  least  ashamed,  had  lost  him  many 
a  place.  Another  weakness  was  betting,  and,  between 
Boniface  and  the  bookie,  fully  half  of  his  earnings 
disappeared. 

Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  a  tip  did  come  off. 
and  then  Mr.  Roddies,  if  in  work,  promptly  gave  it 
up,  and,  after  due  preparation,  proceeded,  deliberately 
and  methodically,  to  indulge  his  constitution.    The 
preparation,  it  should  be  added,  usually  involved  send- 
ing the  boys  for  a  day  or  a  week-end  to  Hampstead 
where   his   half-sister   kept    a   small   sweetstuff   and 
tobacco  shop.    This  plan  he  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
usually happy  idea  even   for  his  fertile  brain.     It 
paid  a  delicate  compliment  to  a  relative  who  was 
prosperous  enough  to  be  worth  complimenting,  while 
it  gave  him  elbow-room  for  undisturbed  enjoyment. 
It  was  also  good  for  the  boys'  health,  and,  though  it 
might   dislocate  their  school-work  momentarily,  yet 
in  the  long  run  they  would  probably  do  all  the  better 
for  it. 

He  was  a  clever  man.  and  his  cleverness  showed 
Itself  in  many  ways.    He  was  unusually  quick  at 
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figures  and  proud  of  his  ability  to  do  long  and  iairly 
complicated  problems  in  his  head.  He  had  capital 
fingers,  not  only  for  his  own  special  work  but  for  almost 
any  occupation  which  demanded  manual  dexterity. 
There  were  few  odd  jobs  about  a  house  that  he  could 
not  deal  with  almost  as  satisfactorily  as  a  trained 
workman.  Then  he  was  fond  of  reading,  in  a  de- 
sultory way,  and  a  ready  tongue  and  boundless  self- 
assurance  made  the  very  utmost  of  the  little  knowledge 
he  possessed.  He  was,  indeed,  quite  conscious  that 
his  acquirements  were  only  superxicial,  and  it  must  be 
set  down  to  his  credit  that  he  had  a  genuine  admiration 
for  learning,  though  he  honoured  it  chiefly  as  a  means  to 
an  end. 

"The  world's  a  big  oyster,  and  education  is  the 
knife  to  open  it  with,"  he  often  said  to  the  boys  when 
urging  them  to  their  lessons.  "The  stronger  and 
sharpe  the  knife,  the  sooner  you  get  to  the  meat. 
If  I'd  'ad  'alf  your  chances  I'd  'ave  been  riding  in  my 
carriage  by  now.  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  you  'ave 
to  trot  about  on  Shanks 's  pony  all  your  days." 

He  and  the  boys  lived  in  three  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  large  old  house— one  of  a  row  between 
Chancery  Lane  and  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  It 
was  a  queer,  old-fashioned  place  that  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  dropped  down  where  it  stood,  by  some 
accident,  and  had  proceeded  in  course  of  time  to  burrow 
for  itself  strange  and  tortuous  ways  of  access  to  the 
outside  world.  One  of  these  led  into  the  Lane,  another 
into  the  Square,  and  a  third  into  Carey  Street.  The 
accident  must  have  been  a  Georgian  affair,  for  the 
houses,  dirty  and  decayed  as  they  were,  had  nothing 
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about  them  of  the  Victorian  jerry -builder.  The 
rooms  were  lar  ,c,  the  staircases  wide,  and  the  doors 
of  the  lower  rooris  were  handsomely  panelled. 

The  largest  of  the  three  rooms  was  Mr  Roddies'  own 
apartment.  Heve  he  slept  and  did  the  greater  part  of 
his  work,  and  here  he  received  the  visitors  who  often 
looked  in  to  discuss  the  political  outlook  or  the  chances 
of  the  favourite. 

Only  a  little  smaller  vvas  the  kitchen  and  general 
sitting-room,  where  the  three  took  their  meals  and 
where  the  boys  learned  their  lessons.  The  third  room 
just  held  two  rickety  beds,  a  wash-stand,  and  a  big 
chest  of  drawers.  This,  of  course,  was  the  boys' 
bedroom. 

Dick  and  Jim  were  twins.  So  much,  Mr.  Roddl'^p, 
v'ho  prided  himself  on  his  giit  of  reticence,  admitted, 
but  when  they  asked  questions  as  to  their  mother 
they  were  invariably  met  with  a  curt  invitation  to 
"  dry  up,"  in  a  tone  which  they  recognised  and  re- 
spected. They  had  dim  memories  of  living  in  the 
country  when  they  were  quite  small,  and  among  these 
memories  the  name  of  a  certain  Sarah  came  and  went 
with  provoking  irregularity.  At  one  time  they  talked 
a  good  deal  to  each  other  about  those  early  days,  but 
their  joint  recollections  amounted  to  very  little,  the 
chief  rally  ing-point  being  a  big  fruit  troe—apple, 
according  to  Jim,  but  Dick  said  pear— under  which 
they  used  to  play.  Once  they  had  asked  the^r  father 
about  the  country  home.  For  some  time  he  pretended 
to  misunderstand  them  and — knowing  well  how  th;y 
detested  it— turned  the  edge  of  their  questions  wi:h 
only  half-intelhgible   jests.     It  was   the   Garden  of 
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Eden,  he  assured  them,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up—didn't  they  remember  the  four  puddles  that  met 
near  their  wond  .ol  tree?  Was  it  an  apple  or  a 
pear  ?  Neither ;  but  a  pumpkin,  and.  for  the  first 
three  years  of  their  livej.  they  had  lived  on  nothing 
but  pumpkins  and  what  they  could  get  out  of  the 
puddles. 

•'  Yes."  he  said,  with  a  smile  that  the  boys  thought 
boded  no  good.  "  one  was  water,  one  was  milk,  one  was 
treacle,  and  one  was-ah.  well,  your  poor  dear  Sarah 
fell  m  and  was  drowned,  and  if  you  ever  ask  me  another 
question  about  the  country  or  say  a  single  word  about 
It  1 11  give  you  both  a  dose  of  med'cin  that'll  take  aU 
the  curiosity  out  of  you  for  some  time." 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Roddies'  manner  that 
on  occasion,  he  would  suddenly  pass,  with  only  the 
slightest  warning,  from  his  favourite  tone  of  cynical 
banter  to  a  savage  seriousness  which,  in  their  earlier 
days,  at  any  rate,  terrified  the  twins. 

In  some  ways  he  did  a  good  part  by  them.  As  a 
rule  they  had  good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  He  saw 
that  their  clothes  were  neat,  and  in  such  matters  as 
hands  and  nails  and  hair  he  exacted  from  them  a 
standard  far  higher  then  he  thought  needful  for 
himself.  Indeed,  any  discrepancy  between  his  pre- 
cept and  his  practice  never  disconcerted  him  in  the 
least. 

"  I'm  dirty  because  I  choose  to  be,"  he  said  one 
day,  when  Jim,  smarting  under  rebuke,  had  dared  to 
call  attention  to  his  father's  hands,  "and  you've  got 
to  be  clean  because  1  ch-  -u  to  be,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  be  said  about 
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He  laid  a  significant  emphasis  on  the  "  said  "  and 
Jim  was  wise  enough  to  hold  his  tongue  and  wash  his 
nands. 


TTT 


veiling     'ion  Mr.  Roddies 
fnignant   i  ame  of  mind. 

M 

Wh.     for?    • 

11  collects  a5id  ca:echism. 
prjzes  ar>^  no  pood." 


hev  ram  mto  you 


"  Father."  said  DicV 
seemed  in  an  unusua 
"  can't  I  go  to  Jim's  sc 

"  No."  said  his  fat]. 
'Ours  is  such  a  hoi 
It's  farther  off  too,  and  ' 

Mr.  Roddies  chuckled 

"  The  more  collect  ar^J  cate 
now,  the  tetter  pleased  I  am 

sulki^i*  °"^y  "^^^^  "'^  ^  *^^  t*»e  *"^««.'   the  boy  muttered 

His  father  posit  iveh  beamifel 

'.'  w*f,  '^V'  ^.!  *'     ^^^'  ^>'         ^«y  ^ther  reason  ?  " 

Well,  Id  like  1.  be  w if      hm.     We  could  help 

earh  other  a  lot."  ^ 

"And  cut  each  other's  ilu  eh  ?    That's  your 

Idea   of   cleverness,    is   it :     \^i,.fe    were   you    last 
examination  ?  " 

''  First."  answered  the  boy  promptly. 

"  And  where  were  you,  Jim,  in  your   ^  " 

"  First."  said  Jim. 

"That's  two  first  prizes.  If  you'd  been  together. 
It  s  long  odds  there'd  only  have  been  one.  That's 
what  I  ve  got  to  think  of,  d'you  see  ?  I  want  you  to 
get  on,  both  of  you,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  cu^  each 
other  s  throats.  Remembei-  this :  the  world's  j  big 
enough  for  you,  if  you  don't  tread  on  each  other  6  toes 
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You're  neither  of  you  fools— I'd  'ave  made  tailors  or 
parsons  of  you  if  you  'ad  been.  You'll  both  of  you 
get  on,  if  my  strap  lasts  out  and  if  you  keep  clear  of 
one  another.  That's  why  Jim  goes  to  \rran  Street 
and  Dick  to  St.  Gabriel's.  See  ?  It  wl.  the  spin  of 
my  lucky  penny  set'.led  which  should  go  to  which." 

"  Your  penny  did  me  a  bad  turn,"  grumbled  Dick. 
"  St.  Gabriel's  don't  get  scholarships.  Arran  Street 
gets  lots  ;  don't  it,  Jim  ?  " 

Jim  nodded. 

"  Rubbish,"  said  Mr.  Roddies.  "  'Aven't  you  heard 
the  proverb—'  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king '  ? 
If  you  get  a  scholarship  they'U  think  a  lot  more  of  you 
at  St.  Gabriel's  than  they  will  of  Jim  at  Arran  Street. 
If  you  play  your  cards  well  you'll  'ave  your  old  vicar 
as  proud  as  a  turkey-cock  of  'is  scholarship  boy. 
'Im  and  the  ginger  curate  ought  to  be  two  good  steps 
for  you  to  walk  up." 

"Mr.  Hall  said  he'd  give  me  c  .hilling  if  I  got  a 
scholarship,"  interposed  Jim. 

"  There  you  are,"  cried  Mr.  Roddies  triumphantly. 
"What  did  I  teU  you?  See  again,  Dick  goes  to 
church,  Jim  to  chapel.  Dick  sucks  up  to  his  clergy, 
Jim  nails  his  Sunday-school  boss.  That's  the  way  to 
work  it." 

"  The  vicar  doesn't  think  much  of  chapels,"  said 
Dick ;  "  he  told  us  not  to  go  to  their  services." 

"  Of  course  'e  did,"  answered  his  father.  "  'E's 
paid  to  talk  like  that,  and  jolly  good  pay  too.  At 
Jim's  chapel  they  don't  think  much  of  the  church. 
Their  man's  paid  not  to  think  much  of  it.    See  ?  " 

The  boys  nodded. 
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fhl!'h;fT.'"''''""i"?''  «^*  ^  ^""  '°"^'"  ^id  Dick 

u    I  .."i  ^.•,'"''*  immediately  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 
Rfldles  long  arm  had  flashed  out.  and  h's  fingers 
nipped  Dick  s  ear. 

"  Yes.  you  know  what  it's  for."  he  said,  before  the 
angry  question  could  be  uttered.  "  Every  time  you 
drop  an  aitch  you'll  'ave  it.  I  drop  'em  because  I 
choose  to.  and  you  can  drop  'em  too-if  you  think  it 
worth  while. 

IV 

The  Arran  Street  School  was  a  mixed  school,  and,  as 
It  happened.  Jim's  chief  rival  in  the  Sixth  Standard 
was  a  girl.    Sometimes,  indeed.  Madge  Carr  was  first 
and  Jim  second,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  balance 
was  certainly  in  his  favour.    She  was  three  months 
younger,  but  more  than  an  inch  taller,  a  strong,  healthy- 
looking  girl  with  an  open,  merry  face,  and  eyes  that 
If  not  the  poet's  azure,  were  distinctly  blue.    She  was 
a  great  contrast  to  Jim.  who  was  slight  and  dark,  with 
black,  smooth  hair,  and  eyes  to  match.    The  contrast 
went  below  the  skin.    Madge  was  a  romt>.  and  some- 
times perUously  near  a  tomboy,  while  Jim  was  curiously 
quiet  and  self-contained.    In  spite  of  their  differences. 
If  not  as  their  result,  the  two  had  become  great  friends. 
Madge  s  father  was  in  charge  of  a  block  of  chambers 
in  Chancery  Lane,   and   sometimes   on   a    Saturday 
afternoon  Jim  would  go  round,  after  the  barristers 
and  solicitors  had  left,  and  make  believe  to  help  in 
the  cleaning  and  tidying-up. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  relations  between  the 
brothers  that  Dick  barely  knew  of  Madge  by  name. 
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In  fact,  the  boys  seemed  already,  with  a  grave,  un- 
natural precocity,  to  have  fallen  in  with  their  father's 
idea  of  steering  their  courses  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
Dick  had  his  own  friends  as  well  as  Jim,  and  as  Mr. 
Roddies  absolutely  refused  to  let  any  Suiange  boys 
or  girls  cross  the  threshold,  the  two  sets  had  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  mixing.  Dick,  perhaps,  was  the 
more  communicative  of  the  two.  Jim  had  no  athletic 
inclinations,  but  Dick  was  a  bowler,  and  very  proud 
of  his  achievements. 

Mr.  Roddies  encouraged  this. 

"  As  long  as  you  don't  waste  too  much  time  over  it, 
I've  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  he  remarked,  when 
Dick  was  boasting  of  a  St.  Gabriel's  victory.  "  It's 
good  fun,  and  it's  good  for  your  'ealth.  It's  useful 
too,"  he  added,  after  a  pause ;  "  a  sportsman's  always 
popular  and  it  pays  to  be  popular— if  your  'ead's 
screwed  on  the  right  way." 

"  I  got  six  wickets  for  ten  runs,"  said  Dick,  not  much 
impressed  by  his  father's  aphorisms.  "  A  chap  in  the 
park  put  me  up  to  some  fine  tips.  I  take  a  sort  of 
side  run  and  pop  out  from  just  behind  the  umpire- 
it  puts  the  batsman  out  a  lot.  And  I  keep  the  cuff  of 
my  shirt  loose  so  that  it  flaps  about  as  I  send  the  ball 
down— it  catches  his  eye  and  puts  him  off." 

Mr.  Roddies  frowned. 

"  The  chap  in  the  park  was  a  fool,"  he  said.  "  That 
sort  of  'ankey  panky  don't  matter  in  such  a  school 
as  St.  Gabriel's,  but  if  you  get  a  scholarship  and  goto 
a  public  school  you'll  'ave  to  drop  those  tricks.  They'll 
do  you  more  'arm  than  your  wickets  will  do  you 
good." 
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"  It's  fair  enough."  put  in  Jim,  "  if  it  weren't,  the 
umpire  would  interfere." 

"  'Tisn't  a  question  of  fair,  silly,"  said  his 
father  impatiently,  "  it's  a  question  of  what's  thought 
fair.  Corduroy's  got  one  set  of  things  it  calls  fair 
and  broadcloth's  got  another.  Now  I  want  you  to 
be  in  the  broadcloth  lot,  so  you'd  better  begin  to  pick 
up  their  ideas." 

"  I  suppose  they're  right,"  said  Jim,  who  liked  to 
think  things  out. 

"  Everything's  right  that  pays,"  replied  his  father, 
"  but  it's  not  that  they're  any  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are  more  blackguards  in  Park  Lane 
than  in  Whitechapel ;  but  if  you  want  to  live  there 
you  must  do  as  Park  Lane  does.    See  ?  " 

"  I'll  let  my  shirt  sleeve  hang  down,  though,  till  I 
get  a  scholarship,"  said  Dick. 

"  That's  sense,  lad,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  approvingly, 
"  only  when  you  do,  mind  what  I've  told  you." 

V 

The  sun  beat  down  on  the  stone-flagged  pavement 
of  Peacock  Passage  as  Jim  strolled  through  it  and  under 
the  archway  into  Chancery  Lane.  It  was  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  on  the  following  Monday  school 
would  begin  again.  He  was  not  sorry.  A  month's 
holiday  was  quite  enough.  The  week  he  had  spent 
at  Hampstead  had  been  very  pleasant,  but  Mr.  Roddies 
had,  on  this  occasion,  allowed  his  weakness  to  interfere 
with  his  health  and,  indirectly,  with  his  temper.  The 
consequence  was  that  home,  for  the  last  week  or  two, 
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had  been  almost  intolerable.    One  compensation  Jim 

th^  Mi  ^"  S™<'.''y-^*<'°'  '«acher,  Mr.  Hall,  iZ 
the  clue!  salesman  m  a  large  law  bookshop  a  the 
Fleet  Street  end  of  the  Lane.  He  had  ofiered  Jto 
i^s  foV,  "/f '  iobs-copying  out  and  checking 
T,l     I  f  "^°8"^'  <J"»""g  and  rearranging  booki 

small    bfr-  A"'  n  ""■     The  paymenfs  were 
small,   but  Jim  hked  the  company  of  books    and 
managed  to  find  scraps  of  interesting,  if  not  always 
edifymg,  m  ormation  between  the  brown  calf  covS 
And  even  .f  small,  the  sums  of  money  were  vSt 
welcome.     This  afternoon,  for  instance,^rthe 7^ 
^cte  The  t  ''"'h'^'  "if'^P'"^^  '"sHng  in  Ws 
the  bakers  shop.    The  weather  was  hot  and  stuffy 
lemonade  with  big  lumps  of  ice  floating  in  it.    A  larse 
grateiul.    But  the  money  m  hi:  pocket  was  alreartv 

trnft  '>  "'°^''"  ""'''*■     ''^^'^  "-  ^-"y 
fond  of  fruit,  and  at  Goodrich's,  in  Holborn,  he  codd 

buy  half  a  pound  of  fr  o  black  plums  for  the  three^nce 

Madge  was  a  generous  girl,  and,  in  the  maUer  o'  ^e"    ' 

gave  a  good  deal  more  than  she  received.    JimTnew 

exactly  how  the  account  between  them  stood  but  hi 

also  felt  sure  that  she  had  no  such  knowledge.    Still 

he  had  come  out  fully  intending  to  buy  the  plums 

It  would  not  be  all  loss-the  thought  had  forced  rtsef 

on^his^a^tention-for  she  would  be'sure  to  shSe'them 

.emtUer:hfiCS.''°'-""^--fo„dof 


:>  *li»**    .,  -  W-- 
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He  looked  at  the  clock.    He  was  due  at  Montague 
Chambers  by  four  o'clock,  and  it  was  twenty  minutes 

It™  »>,  ""•  ■  ?'  *""'''  ^'^'^  "P  '»  Goodrich's  P^ 
hajs  they  might  not  have  any  plums,  and  then  the 
problem  would  solve  itself.  But  he  hak  forgo.te"  the 
Me  chemist's  shop  near  the  top  of  the  Lane,  on  he 
other  side  of  the  way.    As  he  passed  it,  he  caught 

wfh  a  r'.  """V'™^'"^-  ^'  the  end  of  the  sh!p, 
with  a  row  of  shimng  nickel  taps.  There  was  a 
large  card  on  which  he  read  with  fatal  distinctness 
-  American  Ice  Cream  Soda  Fountain-Delicious 
and  Refreshing."  Then  followed  a  list:  uZn 
and^Gmger,    at    2d.    a   glass,    and    several    othe.^ 

As  he  stood  there,  a  gentleman  walked  into  the  shop 
and  went  up  to  the  Fountain.  Jim  watched  the 
process  wtth  eager  eyes.  The  ckan  glls  trmbler 
was  slipped  into  a  handsome  frame  with  a  handle  that 
looked  like  siW.  Then  one  of  the  taps  was  turned 
on,  and  a  thick  red  syrup  came  out.  Next  the 
umbler  was  held  under  a  larger  tap  and  the  ch;mis? 
turned  a  wheel.  There  was  a  grinding,  hissing  n"  e 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  glass  was  fuU  of  a  v  ^te  f^m 
beautifully  tinted  with  pink.  The  customer  waT" 
red-faced  man.    He  took  ofl  his  hat  and  wipeT  his 

FatTn»t2,  ^l    I ""°  'he  tumbler  and  began  sucking. 
Fascinated,  the  boy  watched  the  crown  of  froth  eive 

sTcUdlilf  a  r ;;  '"'"."'•'  ^"'"-    '''^  -O-'-^d  man 
wheth     1  *'  ""^  '"'*  ^'  J™  "-^s  wondering 

whether  the  straw  would  foUow  the  soda  down  hi! 
throat,  he  dropped  it.  set  down  the  empty  ,u™  ie 
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put  some  money  on  the  counter,  and  came  out,  wiping 
his  moustache. 

By  this  time  Jim  had  quite  made  up  his  mind.  He 
walked  in.  The  chemist  was  putting  out  a  fresh 
glass. 

"  Lemon,  please,"  said  Jim. 

The  chemist,  an  old  man  with  a  white  waistcoat  and 
a  twinkling  eye,  looked  his  new  customer  up  and  down. 

Jim  took  out  two  pennies  from  his  pocket. 

The  chemist  drew  some  syrup  from  the  lemon  tap, 
and  filled  up  the  glass  with  the  ice  cream.  Then  he 
handed  the  tumbler  to  his  customer. 

"  May  I  have  it  in  that  thing  ?  "  asked  Jim,  pointing 
to  the  frame. 

The  chemist  laughed. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  he  answered;  "  is  there  anything 
else  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim,  in  a  low  voice,  "  one  of  those  things 
to  suck  with,  please." 

The  chemist  shook  his  head  and  frowned. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  not  for  small  boys.  They're 
for  grown-up  people." 

Jim  looked  froni  the  man  to  the  tumbler.  The 
foam  was  breaking  in  a  snowy  avalanche  over  the  side 
of  the  glass.    He  looked  again  at  the  chemist. 

"  Then  I  think  I  won't  have  any,  this  afternoon," 
he  said  very  gravely,  and  turned  on  hL  heel. 

The  man  burst  out  laughing,  and  held  out  a  straw. 

"  You're  a  cool  customer,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
"^wupence. 

Jim's  pe'-'  face  flushed  with  triumph,  but  it  was 
short-lived.     Do  what  he  would,  not  a  drop  could  he 
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coax  through  the  straw.  The  chemist  watched  him 
with  friendly  interest. 

"  It's  quite  an  art,  sucking,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  you'd  had  time  to  forget  it." 

Jim  turned  still  redder  and  made  a  terrific  effort— 
with  no  result.  He  threw  the  straw  down  and  lifted 
the  glass  to  his  lips. 

But  the  chemist  was  a  good-natured  old  fellow.  He 
handed  the  boy  another  straw. 

"  There,  there,"  he  said,  "  don't  cry.  You're  the 
sort  to  get  on  in  the  world.  You  won't  lose  things 
for  want  of  asking." 

As  he  walked  back,  Jim  was  very  busy  justifying 
himself  to  himself.  After  all,  he  had  resisted  the 
temptation  of  the  threepenny  glass.  There  was  still  a 
penny  left  for  Madge,  and  she  wouldn't  be  expecting 
anythmg.  Besides,  he  could  easily  earn  some  more 
money  and  make  it  up  to  her.  And  she  wasn't  the 
sort  of  girl  to  care  very  much  about  it,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

At  the  baker's  shop  he  stopped  again  and  bought  a 
penny  bar  of  chocolate.     It  wasn't  very  big,  certainly 
but  it  was  better  than  nothing.    A  great  deal  better,' 
It  seemed,  to  judge  from  Madge's  reception  of  the  gift' 
when  he  reached  Montague  Chambers. 

Thanks,  awfly,  jim,"  she  exclaimed,  when  he 
handed  it  to  her  with  a  shamefaced  air  that  he  could 
not  quite  disguise  ;  "  it  is  good  of  you.  That  chocolate 
is  splendid.  How  did  you  know  i  was  so  fond  of 
it  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  she  broke  it  in  ha'ves  and  held  out  one 
— not  the  smaller. 
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The  action,  natural  as  it  was,  stung  Jim  and  made 
him  feel  mean.     He  shook  his  head, 

"  No— it's  all  for  you." 

She  laughed. 

"  Rubbish— you  must  think  me  a  greedy  pig.  Take 
yours  or  I  won't  touch  mine." 

Fond  as  he  was  of  sweets,  he  would  rather  have  gone 
without  this,  but  she  insisted. 

"  Come  up  to  the  second  floor,"  she  said,  "  I've 
got  eight  and  nine  to  tidy  up." 

Jim  liked  going  into  the  deserted  rooms.  Madge 
had  almost  always  something  interesting  to  say  about 
the  occupiers. 

"  Eight's  a  poet  as  well  as  a  lawyer,"  she  remarked, 
as  she  opened  the  outer  door  with  a  big  key  from  her 
bunch. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Jim,  looking  round,  as 
if  he  expected  to  see  some  evidence  on  the  pedestal  table. 

"  Dad  told  me.  He  hasn't  got  much  work,  this  one. 
Look  at  the  papers  on  that  table,  how  old  and  dirty 
they  are.  I  expect  he  got  tired  of  waiting  for  more, 
and  took  to  writing  poetry,  poor  man." 

"  He  doesn't  make  much  out  of  that,  I  know,"  said 
Jim  contemptuously.  "  It  isn't  a  bad  room,  though," 
he  added,  "  he's  got  a  fine  arm-chair.  Look  at  his 
reading-lamp  too.  You  needn't  pity  him." 
^  "  I  don't  know,"  answered  Madge,  "  he  looks  sad. 
I've  taken  things  up  to  him  once  or  twice.  He's  a 
big,  tall  man  and  his  eyes  look  nice  and  kind.  I  like 
Mr.  Eight." 

"  What  about  Mr.  Nine  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  as  they 
went  next  door. 
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"  Oh,  he's  quite  different.  He's  a  young  man  very 
sharp  and  brisk.  Dad  says  he's  getting  a  lot  of  work 
and  won't  be  here  long.    Look  at  his  table." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim,  "  there  isn't  much  dust  on  these 
papers,   is    there?     Look—"    he    read    admiringly 

Brief  for  Plaintiff.  5  guas.  and  i  gua.'  What  does 
'  guas.'  mean  ?  " 

Guineas,"  answered  Madge,  with  a  touch  of  pride  • 
"  five  for  him  and  one  for  his  clerk." 

"The  's  another— 'Case  to  advise,  2  guas.';  nothing 
for  the  clerk.  Oh.  look  there—'  Instructions  to  settle 
Dft.  Release.'  There  are  no  guineas  at  all.  That's 
hard  luck." 

"  I  suppose  they  have  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth,"  suggested  Madge.  "  He  doesn't  look  as  if 
he'd  do  much  for  nothing." 

"  I  wonder  whether  it's  difficult  getting  to  be  a 
lawyer  ?  "  said  Jim. 

"  Costs  a  lot  of  money,  dad  says." 

"  But  they  make  a  lot." 

She  nodded,  "  Some  of  them  do— thousands."  she 
added,  with  vague  importance. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  "  she  asked,  as  they  locked 
up  number  nine. 

"  Let's  go  to  the  Temple  Gardens  and  watch  them 
playmg  tennis,"  he  suggested. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  cried,  "perhaps  Mr.  Nine  will  be 
there. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  bring  me  that  chocolate  " 
said  Madge,  catching  sight  of  the  baker's  shop  across 
the  road. 

Then  Jim  suddenly  astonished  himself.    Cool  and 
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reticent,  he  had  bluncd  out  his  secret  before  he  could 
stop  himself. 

"  No.  it  wasn't."  he  said ;  "  I  was  a  pig.  I  had  saved 
threepence  to  buy  you  some  black  plums  with,  and  I 
spent  twopence  on  an  ice-cream  soda." 

The  moment  the  words  were  out  he  could  have 
bitten  his  tongue  with  vexation.  His  face  flushed 
scarlet  and  he  turned  his  head  awoy. 

To  his  great  relief  Madge  took  it  very  lightly 

"  The  chocolate  was  fine."  she  said;  "  I  don't  care 
so  very  much  about  plums." 

They  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  gardens,  and  Jim 
looked  with  new  interest  at  the  tennis  players  These 
were  the  lucky  young  barristers  into  whose  pockets 
the  guineas  were  pouring. 

They  don't  look  so  wonderfully  clever,  do  they  ?  " 
he  asked  his  companion  as  they  watched  the  game 

They  do.  though,  in  their  wigs  and  gowns,"  she 
answered. 
Jim  nodded. 

^xr'"Ji''^  ^^^^.^^''  ""^^^  ^"^  ^^^^•'  do  you  remember  ' 
VVe  had  to  write  an  essay  on  that  last  Easter  " 

'' Yes."she  answered;    Iwish  I'd  thought  of  the  wigs." 
As  they  said  good-bye  on  the  threshold  of  Montague 
Chambers,   Madge   called  him  back.    She  looked  a 
little  awkward,  and  hesitated  in  a  very  unusual  way 

Jim.    she  said  abruptly,  "  it  was  fine  your  telling 
me  that  about  the  threepence.     I  should  never  have 
had  the  pluck  to  do  it.    Good-bye."    And  she  ran  in 
J  im  s  face  brightened  and  then  clouded 
"She  thinks  it  pretty  bad,"  he  said  to  himself.    "  I 
wish  I  hadn't  told  her." 
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VI 

The  scholarship  examination  was  held  in  February, 
and  the  boys  brought  back  their  papers  and  submitted 
them  to  their  father's  inspection.  The  arithmetic  he 
pronounced  very  easy,  and  worked  out  the  problems 
himself. 

Dick  had  attempted  all  the  twelve  questions,  while 
Jim  had  left  out  one.    On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr. 
Roddies  was  right,  one  of  Dick's  answers  was  wrong. 
For  the  essay,  a  choice  had  been  given  among  three 
subjects.    Jim  chose  "  A  Bank  Holiday,"  while  Dick 
expatiated  on  "  The  Game  I  like  best."    On  the  whole, 
Mr.   Roddies  slightly  favoiu-cd  Jim's  chances.    Two 
months  later  the  list  appeared.    Both  the  boys  were 
successful,  but  Dick  wcs  twenty  places  higher  up. 
Arran  Street  had  done  well,  for,  besides  Jim,  another 
boy  and  Madge  had  won  scholarships.     The  Honours 
Board,  however,  was  pretty  well  filled  already,  and  Jim 
was  in  less  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  too  much  praise 
than  his  brother  at  St.  Gabriel's,  where  a  scholarship 
was  something  of  a  marvel.     There,  the  success  came 
at  a  very  opportune  moment,  for  the  report  of  H.M. 
inspector  had  been  anything  but   encouraging.     Mr. 
Wright,  the  headmaster,  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
almost   exhausted   the    polysyllables    of    praise,  and 
wound  up  by  g:  '-^q  the  school  a  holiday  and  Dick  a 
shilling,  to  which  ihe  vicar  afterwards  added  half  a 
crown. 

Mr.  Roddies  made  no  secret  of  his  satisfaction,  and 
if  he  indulged  in  a  rather  excessive  amount  of  self- 
praise,  still  his  amiability  was  so  pleasant  that  the  boys 
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felt  no  inclination   to  be  hypercritical.    They  were 

pleased,  too.  by  the  pride  he  evidently  felt  in  them, 

though  his  reiteration  of  the  assurance  that  their 

brains  came  from  him  was  a  little  tiresome.    They  were 

more  interested  by  an  announcement  of  his  intention 

to  take  them  to  Hampstead  on  the  following  Saturday. 

"Your  Aunt  Susan's  a  sensible  woman  in  some 

ways."  he  remarked,  "though,  like  so  many  women, 

she's  crazy  about  religion.    But  she's  feathering  a  very 

cosy  nost  up  there,  so  it's  worth  while  being  polite 

to  her." 

That  Saturday  lived  long  in  the  boys'  memories. 
All  things  seemed  to  work  together  for  their  pleasure. 
It  was  an  absolutely  perfect  day  in  the  eariy  spring. 
The  sky  was  of  a  soft  but  lambent  blue,  the  air  warm 
with  the  first  fervours  of  the  sun,  and  yet  fresh  and 
crisp.  The  warmth  of  the  season  had  tempted  the 
buds  from  their  sober  sheaths,  and  everywhere,  on  tree 
and  bush  and  hedge,  the  glory  of  virginal  green  seized 
and  held  the  eye. 

Mr.  Roddies  had  written  a  card  saying  that  he  had 
Saturday  free,  and  would  bring  the  boys  up  in  the 
afternoon.  To  this  came  an  answer  inviting  the 
three  to  dinner  at  two  o'clock.  This  was  quite  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Roddies,  for  Mrs.  Check  was  a  comfortable 
soul,  with  great  faith  in  the  value  of  good  food  well 
cooked.  He  had  purposely  omitted  to  say  a  word 
about  the  boys'  success,  as  he  wished  to  surprise  their 
aunt,  and  he  looked  forward  to  enjoying  a  well-earned 
personal  triumph. 

Under  the  circumstances,  he  had  for  three  or  four 
days  kept  his  v  -^i-ncss  weU  in  hand,  so  that  not 
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only  was  his  pocket  comfortably  full,  but  he  looked 
unusually  presentable.  Meanness  with  regard  to 
money  was  not  by  any  means  one  of  his  faults,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  was  so  unusually  amiable  that  for 
some  time  the  boys  were  uneasy  and  suspected  that 
he  was  "  kidding  "  again.  These  suspicions  weakened 
when  he  bought  them  an  apple  and  an  orange  apiece, 
and  they  died  when  out  of  the  change  he  divided 
sixpence  between  them. 

They  walked  to  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  there 
boarded  the  Hampstead  omnibus.  As  they  passed 
University  Street  Mr.  Roddies  pointed  to  the  college 
in  Gower  Street. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  you  may  go  there,"  he  said  ;  "  it's 
a  big  school,  and  no  parsons.  Be  a  change  for  you, 
Dick,  eh  ?  " 

He  chuckled,  and  Dick,  who  thought  it  quite  worth 
while  making  an  effort  to  keep  his  father  in  his  present 
mood,  echoed  the  chuckle  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

They  got  down  at  Chalk  Farm,  thus  saving  three- 
pence, which  Mr.  Roddies  immediately  invested  in 
liquid  securities  at  the  Adelaide  tavern,  and  then 
walked  up  Haverstock  Hill.  At  the  foot  o*  ^'^e  hill, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roar  "as  a  largt-  board 
with  the  name  of  an  Orphan  Working  Sr  ~i.  This 
caught  Mr.  Roddies'  eye  and  furnished  him  with  a 
text  for  a  discourse  that  lasted  till  they  reached  their 
destination. 

"It's  lucky  for  you,"  he  said,  "  that  you're  not 
orphans  to  be  brought  up  by  those  who  only  want  to 
make  their  living  out  of  you.  That's  what  an  Institu- 
tion means.     Now,  with  a  father  it's  the  other  way 
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about.  It  s  you  make  your  living  out  of  me.  and  if 
you  d  jeen  fools  I  should  uve  sworn  pretty  freely  I  can 
tdl  you.  But  then,  being  my  boys,  it  wasn't  likely 
that  you  would  be  fools.  It's  lucky  it's  turned  out  L 
It  as,  for  a  fool  is  what  I  can't  put  up  with,  and  if  you'd 
always  been  flopping  at  the  bottom  of  your  classes 
instead  of  swimming  at  the  top.  I'm  afraid  the  Cruelty 
Society   would    'ave   been   poking   round   in   Green 

.    "As  it  is."  he  went  on.  for  the  boys  showed  no 
inclination  to  turn  the  discourse  into  a  conversation 

«n/f^     "J/  '  """'^^^  ''^^"'  'P'"^^"g  "^^n^y  and  time 
and  thought  on  you.     I  wouldn't  do  it.  mind  you.  if 

fTth  Jf^r  '"''''\  ''•  ^^  *^'^*  ^^'^^-^^^h  about  a 
father  s  feelings  and  a  mother's  prayers  don't  go  down 
wih  me.  Im  not  that  sort.  I'm  responsible  for 
br  nging  you  into  the  world,  and  the  State  says  I've 
got  to  feed  you  and  breech  you  and  keep  a  roof  over 
you.  and  I  say  that's  fair  enough.  If  I  choose  to  do 
more,  that  s  my  own  business.     If  I  want  to  see  the 

ZT     A^^^i""'"'  '^''  P'P^^^'  ^"d  ^°°k  at  my  own 
fle  h  and  blood  nding  about  in  a  carriage  and  pair 
we  .  I  can  put  my  money  on  that,  just  as  I  might  on 
a  gee-gee.     It's  all  a  question  of  business,  mind  you 
It  11  pay  me  to  ave  you  living  in  the  Cromwell  Road, 
and  so  I  m  going  to  see  that  you  get  there.    It'll  pay 
you  too.  so  we  re  in  the  same  boat.    Bless  you.  I  could 
aye  done  it  myself  easy,  if  I'd  'ad  'alf  a  chance.  That's 
t     he  burst  out.  with  a  sudden  vehemence  that  made 
the  boys  turn  startled  eyes  on  his  frowning  face; 
Chance.  Chance.  Chance.    That's  what  makes  the 
world  go  round,  and  puts  the  fools  on  'orseback  and 
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brains  in  the  gutter.  The  man  who  can  get  the  better 
of  Chance-well,  'e  is  a  man.  and  I'm  going  to  'ave  a 
try,  over  you  two  little  devils." 


VII 

By  the  time  they  reached  Temple  Place,  where  Mrs. 
Check  earned  on  her  business.  Mr.  Roddies'  unusual 
demonstration  against  Chance  had  given  place  to  a 
somewhat  moody  sUence.  The  boys,  however,  paid 
small  attention  to  his  vagaries.  Their  visits  to  their 
aunt  had  been  among  the  most  pleasing  of  their  ex- 
periences, and  the  sight  of  the  quaint  r'  r -^gh 
Street  woke  in  their  minds  a  score  c  ;<  o  le 
memories. 

"  There's  old  Ponto  in  front  of  the  baker's  ' .-  i 
Jim. 

"I  wonder  whether  that  stuffed  jackdaw  is  in 
Carter  s  window  still."  said  Dick. 

"Is  that  the  flagstaff  on  the  top  ?  "  Jim  pointed 
to  a  pole  that  showed  above  the  roofs. 

"No.  silly."  answered  Dick;  "as  though  you  could 
see  that  from  here.  Why,  look  ;  you  can  see  that's  only 
a  telegraph  pole." 

Jim  was  inclined  to  argue,  but  was  cut  short  by  his 
father.  ^ 

"  Now  then."  said  Mr.  Roddies.  "  not  so  much 
jaw.  Take  out  your  'andkerchiefs  and  dust  your 
boots  before  we  turn  in  'ere." 

Temple  Place  was  a  curious  little  paved  passage  the 
entry  to  which  from  the  High  Street  was  through  a 
row  of  painted  wooden  posts.    On  each  side  of  the 
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passar.  v/trc?  sm^u  shops.    Over  the  fourth  on  the 
right :  and  was  parr.:ed  in  large  black  lettering,  "  Check 
(late  vruabk)."     The  shop  windows  were  small,  and 
so  were  ine  i^unos  of  which  they  were  composed,  and 
the  door  by  which  they  were  divided,  and  the  shop 
Itself  that  was  lighted  by  them.    The  larger  of  the  two 
wmdows   was  fiUed   with   buns,   cakes,   and   sweets, 
with   an   alluring   background   of   stone   ginger-beer 
bottles  grouped  round  a  large  glass  vessel  that  in 
shape  sugg(  >ted  a  small  font    or   a   big  aquarium. 
This  was  three  parts  fUled  with  a  greenish  liquid,  on 
the  surface  of  which  floated  numerous  pieces  of  lemon 
peel.    In  the  other  window  was  a  collection  of  pipes- 
including  the  good   old  churchwarden— and   several 
stacks  of  packet  tobaccos  and  cigaiettes. 

"Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  but 
before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  Dick  had 
rushed  into  the  shop  and  behind  the  counter,  and 
was  actually  being  embraced  by  a  large  and  comely 
young  lady  with  a  wealth  of  brown  hair  and  a  face 
full  of  good  nature  and  freckles. 

Jim's  greeting  was  less  exuberant,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  its  heartiness. 

"  I  believe  you've  grown,  both  of  you."  she  ex- 
claimed, "and  aren't  you  swells,  too  !  " 

"  You  measured  us  against  the  parlour  door,"  said 
Dick ;  "  we'll  see  when  we  go  upstairs." 

"  I've  got  my  new  suit  on,"  remarked  Jim,  acknow- 
ledging the  compliment  to  their  appearance. 

"  Well,  Miss  Nancy,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  I  sup- 
pose I'd  better  not  come  behind  the  counter,  but  I 
ope  I  see  you  well." 
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^^  "  Quite  well,  thank  you."  said  the  buxom  damsel 
Will  you  please  go  straight  upstairs.    Mrs.  Check 
IS  expectmg  you,  I  know." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  have  dinner  with  us  ?  "  asked 
Dick. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  she  answered ;  "  why,  who 
do  you  think  would  look  after  the  shop  ?  " 

"Dad   will,"   said   Jim   boldly.    He   saw   on   his 
father's  face  the  rare  signs  of  resolute  good-humour 
Mr.  Roddies  laughed. 

"  There's  sauce  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  All  the  same, 
1 11  do  It  for  a  consideration.  One  little  kiss  from 
those  ruby  lips,"  and  he  leaned  insinuatingly  across 
the  counter. 

But  Miss  Nancy  tossed  her  head. 
^^  "No,   thank   you,    Mr.    Roddies,"  she   answered; 
"  there's  others,  too,  that  are  fond  of  rubies." 

"And  quite  right  too."  said  he;  "but  after  all 
dinner's  dinner,  and  when  a  man  gets  to  my  age.  'e 
can"t  live  on  kisses." 

"  I'll  stop  down,  and  have  dinner  with  you  after- 
wards," volunteered  Dick. 

But  his  father  wanted  to  have  both  boys  together, 
and  vetoed  Dick's  benevolent  plan. 

"  Not  you,"  he  said  peremptorily ;  "  manners  before 
fancies.     Up  you  go,  both  of  you." 

In  the  parlour  they  found  Mrs.  Check  waiting  for 
them,  red  in  the  face  from  her  work  at  the  oven,  but 
active  and  cheerful  as  usual. 

"  Glad  to  see  you.  Joe,"  was  her  greeting,  as  soon 
as  the  door  opened.  "  You're  like  the  Queen,  God 
bless  her,  for  bringing  fine  weather  with  you.     Ah, 
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and  the  boys  too !     Well,  to  be  sure,  they  do  look 
ittle  gentlemen.    Dick,  yon  ask  me  to  put  another 
thread  mto  that  waistcoat  button-it'll  be  off  before 
the  day's  out." 

Argus-eyed  was  Mrs.  Check,  but  so  good-humoured 
and  cheerful  that  her  victims  almost  always  took 
her  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  good  part 

There  was  a  pleasant  smell  in  the  room,  so  at  any 
rate  Dick  thought,  and  he  gave  an  involuntary  sniff 
of  appreciation.  ^ 

Mrs.  Check  laughed— a  jolly  laugh. 

"  f  ^\^^^^' y°"  know  what  that  smell  means,  don't 
you?     Its  Nan  you've  got  to  thank  for  that      I 

s^ulder   and  "'''  '"'  ''"^'  ^"'  ^^^  ^'y^'  '  ^^-t 
shoulder   and   omon   sauce -that's  what  the   boys 

thefacher.'^^'"^  ^''  ^''^'^'''  "  "^  °"'  *^^"^^  ^^^^^ 
''Yes,  they  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Check,  pointing  to 
a  big  jug  on  the  sideboard.     "  Good  honest  stuff 
there^  that  won't  hurt  man.  woman,  or  child  " 

You're   a  remarkably  sensible  woman,  Susan- 

''Z7Tr.-    "^'^  ^''  ^'^^'''  ""^  '^'^  brightening, 
the  dust  has  got  mto  my  throat.     Where's  Jim  ? '' 
He  added,  looking  round  sharply.  ' 

•'.t''"^^''  ^^""^  ^  ^''^^  ^"  *^^  kitchen.  I  expect  " 
said  Mr..  Check.     "  It's  only  at  the  end  of  the  passage 

nowL^y"'''      "'  '°'  ""^''  ^'"^  ^^^"^  ^-«--' 
^^  It    was^  a    shrewd    guess,    for    when    Polly     the 
general,    appeared  carrying,  under  its  shining  cover 
the  roast  shoulder.  Jim  foUowed  with  the  ;reci;,i' 
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sauceboat  in  one  hand  and  a  vegetable  dish  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  Roddies  frowned. 

"Now  then,  silly!"  he  c:^claimcd  tartly,  "where 
are  your  manners  ?      \ve  you  going  to  be  a  waiter  ?  " 

'  He  might  do  worse,"  said  Mrs.  Check  •  "  Mrs 
Middleton,  next  door,  has  a  boy  at  the  Junior  Carlton' 
and  domg  well  too.  Looks  as  smart  as  they  make 
them.  Joe.  you  take  the  head  of  the  table.  Jim 
you  sit  opposite  Dick.  Now  who's  going  to  sav 
grace  ?  "  ^  j 

Mr.  Roddies'  nose  turned  up.  but  he  kept  himself 
well  in  hand. 

"  Dick  learns  that  sort  of  thing  at  his  school."  said 
Jim  rather  sulkily. 

"  No.  I  don't !  "  exclaimed  Dick.  "  we  don't  have 
anything  to  say  grace  for." 

"  Jim  !  "  said  Mr.  Roddies,  in  a  voice  that  the  boys 
knew  meant  business. 

Jim  flushed,  bent  his  head,  and  said  quickly— 

"  Thank  God." 

Dick  giggled,  and  so  did  Polly,  but  Mr.  Roddies 
looked  black.    Mrs.  Check  hastened  to  interpose. 

"  That's  the  shortest  grace  I've  ever  heard  "  she 
remarked;  "  but  I  don't  know  that  it's  any  the' worse 
for  that." 

"A  waiter."   said   Mr.   Roddies  bitterly,   "that's 
just  about  'is  form.  I  do  believe.    The  Junior  Carlton 
did  you  say  ?     When  'is  scholarship  runs  out "      ' 

"  Scholarship  !  "  ejaculated  Aunt  Susan. 

Mr.  Roddies  poured  out   a  glass  from  the  big  jug 
and  watched  the  creamy  froth  with  a  gentle  eye 
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"  Scholarship,  I  said,"  he  went  on.  "  Didn't  you 
know  Jim  'ad  got  a  scholarship  ?  You  wouldn't  think 
It,  but  e  as. 

is  itT'"  ^  '''''^' ' "  """'^  ^'''  ^^'''^-  "  "'''^  "'"^^ 

"All  his  fees  paid  at  a  secondary  school,  including 
Dooks,  and  a  maintenance  grant  " 

thlf f 'm  rfJ  '!  t'^'^  ^''-  ^^'^^-     "  W-^"'  i"«t  fancy 
that !    Not  that  I'm  surprised  in  one  way,  for  it's  easy 

to  see  Jim  s  a  masterpiece  at  books.  Nan  was  saying 
only  last  night  that  she'd  never  seen  a  boy  so  fond  of 
reading.  I  congratulate  you.  Joe.  I'm  sure,  and  you 
*°?;  J;;;;-  ^^^  y^"-  D^^^,  you-U  have  to  get  one  next." 
E  11  never  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  not  if  'e 
lives  to  be  a  'undred." 
^^  "Don't  you  be  so  sure."  replied  the  good  lady. 

What  Jim  can  ao,  that  can  Dick.    That's  my  opinion 
anyway.     What  are  you  all  laughing  at  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  you  can't  eat  the  same 

moi  ;:opi:^^^' ""  ^^^ '  ^-^^  ^^  ^°°^  --^^  ^- 

'.  ''What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Check  sharply 
I  thought  you  said  it  was  Jim  had  got  the  scholarship  " 

fh.f  n-  1.     :,  J''*^'*'^  ^'-  ^«ddles.  "  but  I  never  said 
that  Dick  adn't-not  that  I'm  aware  of." 

them  r"^°"  ""'""  ^"^  ''"  ""'  ^^'^  ^^'y'""'  ^'^^  ^0^ 

"  Now  you've  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Roddies ;  "  I  'ad  to 
break  it  gently." 

Mrs.  Check  got  up  from  her  chair. 
••Excuse  me  one  moment,  Joe."  she  said,  "I've 
left  my  handkerchief  in  my  bedroom." 
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"  Why,  she  was  using  it  a  minute  ago."  exclaimed 
Dick,  in  an  excited  whisper. 
^^  "  'Old  your  tongue,  stupid,"  snapped  his  father. 

and  dont  let  your  aunt  see  what  a  thick  you 
are." 

In  a  minute  or  two  Aunt  Susan  returned,  holding  a 
lace-edged  handkerchief  in  one  hand.  She  put  it  on 
the  table  by  her  plate  and  sat  down.  "  Have  a  bit 
more,  Joe  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No.  thank  you.  Susan." 

"  Oh,  come,  just  a  juicy  little  bit  0'  knuckle." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  we've  all  'ad 
double  rations." 

The  boys  took  the  hint  and  followed  their  father's 
lead  when  the  invitation  reached  them. 

"  Then,  wUl  one  of  you  boys  ring  the  bell  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Check. 

As  she  expected,  they  both  jumoed  up  and  rushed 
to  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Check  opened  the  handkerchief,  took  out  two 
florins,  and,  with  quite  remarkable  quickness  and 
dexterity,  placed  one  opposite  each  of  the  vacant 
chairs. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  see. 

"  Who  put  this  here  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Did  vou 
Aunt  Sue  ?  "  ^     ' 

"  Oh,  there's  one  here  too,"  shouted  Jim.  "  Thank 
you  very  much." 

"  Yes,"  added  Dick,  prompted  by  a  kick  under  the 
table  from  his  watchful  father,  "thank  you  very 
much." 

"You  ought  to  'ave  gone  be'ind  the  footlights. 
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Susan."  said  Mr.  Roddies.     "  I've  seen  many  a  worse 
bit  of  'anky-panky  at  the  'alls." 

After  dinner  Mr.  Roddies  was  invited  to  smoke  and 
take  a  nap  while  the  boys  went  up  to  the  Heath  with 
Nan.  To  their  great  delight  he  accepted  both  the 
invitations.  Nan  was  at  least  as  ready  for  a  romp  as 
they  were,  and  with  an  old  tennis  bat  and  ball  they 
had  a  long  game  at  rounders. 

Tea  was  to  be  at  live,  and  on  their  way  back  they  met 
Mr.  Roddies,  still  in  his  unusually  benignant  mood. 

"  I'm  afraid  they've  been  giving  you  a  bad  time." 
he  said ;  "  boys  never  know  when  to  stop." 

Indeed,  Nan  did  look  rather  breezy,  and  the  boys 
had  a  colour  which  made  them  almost  unrecognisable 
We've  had  a  perfectly  splendid  time."  she  said. 
"  I  wish  we  could  have  it  all  over  again." 
"Ah,"  said  Jim,  "  that's  the  worst  of  it !  " 
"  What's  the  worst  of  what  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Roddies. 
"  Nice  things  are  over  so  soon."  answered  Jim. 
"  Like  cheesecakes— eh  ?  "  said  his  father,  with  a 
not  unkindly  smile. 

"  And  they  never  come  over  again,  just  the  same  " 
added  Dick. 

"  Thank  goodness."  said  Mr.  Roddies.  "  There  are 
better  things  than  cheesecakes  for  those  that  can 
afford  to  buy  them,  and  you'll  find  that  out  for  your- 
selves before  you're  many  years  older." 

"  Well."  said  Nan,  with  a  laugh.  "  I'm  afraid  there'll 
be  some  cheesecakes  on  the  table  for  tea.     I'll  tell  Mrs 
Check  to  give  you  something  else,  Mr.  Roddies  " 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  his  afternoon  nap  or 
of  the  bracing  air.   Mr.    Roddies  waxed   unusually 
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eloquent  and  discursive  at,  and  after,  tea.  His  central 
theme  was  the  way  in  which  he  was  performing  his 
duties  as  a  father. 

"  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  we  don't  see  eye 

to  eye  together,  Susan,"  he  said,  "  and  you  think  me  a 

sad  reprobate.    All  the  same,  I'd  'ave  you  see  now  for 

yourself  that  I'm  doing  a  good  part  by  those  boys. 

I'm  not  one  of  the  sloppy,  come-and-give-daddy-a-kiss 

sort  o'  fathers.     It's  not  the  way  I'm  put  together. 

But  then,  I'm  not  one  of  the  devil-may-care  sort  o' 

fathers,  either.    Why,  I  tell  you  I've  planned  things 

out  for  those  lads  in  a  way  that  would  surprise  you. 

I've  seen  from  the  first  that  they've  taken  my  brains 

between  them,  and  I've  kept  them  up  to  their  work. 

Now  you  see  the  result.    They've  got  their  scholarships, 

as  I  knew  they  would,  and,  in  a  month  or  two,  they'll 

be  at  secondary  schools.    Well,  it's  all  in  the  plan,  and 

a  lot  more  as  well.    One's  for  Oxford,  the  other's  for 

Cambridge.    One's  for  law,  the  other— well,  I  hardly 

know  what  'e's  going  to  do.    One's  to  be  a  kicker  and 

the  other  a  scraper." 

Here  Mrs.  Check  ir^-errupted. 

"Kicker?    Scraper?"  she  repeated.    "What  ever 
are  you  talking  about,  Joseph  ?  " 

Mr.  Roddies  smiled  tolerantly. 

"  Ah !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  expect  it  does  sound  a  bit 
queer.  I  was  talkin'  of  politics.  There's  some  men 
that  won't  be  put  upon,  and  some  that  will ;  some  that 
kick  up  their  'eels  the  moment  you  try  to  put  a  bridle 
on  them,  and  some  that  wear  it  as  if  it  was  a  crown. 
There's  iron  backs  that  won't  bend  to  any  one,  and 
there  are  jelly  backs  that  will  bow  and  fcrape  to  any 
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one  cr  anything.     Kickers  and  scrapers  I  call  'em 

Many  people  call  'cm  Radicals  and  Tories." 
"  The  Ironsides  were  iron  backs,  weren't  thev  ? " 

asked  Dick,  who  looked  interested. 
The  historical  allusion  was  lost  on  Mr  Roddies 
'"Old    your   tongue,   silly,"   he    answered.    ""I'm 

trikmg  to  your  aunt,  not  to  you." 

'.'.  IT  '"???''  '""''"  ^''^^'  born  kickers  ?  "  asked  Jim. 
Then  Id  ave  to  do  what  I  did  about  the  schools- 
toss  up  with  my  lucky  penny.  The  one  that  lost 
tTbl  onT''^""      ""  scraper-that  is,  'e'd  'ave  to  pretend 

Mrs.  Check  shook  her  heed. 

T  l?°'J^^^"u^''  '^^^  ^''"^^y'  "that's  not  right. 
I  hope  bo  h  the  boys  will  grow  up  to  be  good  Con- 
servative.  hko  their  grandfather.  But  I  trust  there'll 
be  no  pretending  about  it." 

•;  Ah   that's  just  what  I  was  saying  about  our  not 

seeing  together,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  airily.     "  You're 

all  for  sentiment,  being  a  woman ;  I'm  all  for  business 

being  a  man      If  a  boy's  got  to  make  'is  own  way  in 

he  vnld,  e  s  got  to  stick  to  business,  and  think  of  one 

hing  only  and  that  is-what  will  pay  the  best  ?     Now 

hese  two  boys  a^e  beginning  close  together,  and   if 

they  don't  look  out.  they'll  be  getting  in  eaci  other's 

Z7'  a\u  ""^'"^  ^^'^^  "P  t^  k^eP  clear  of  each 
other,  and  the  more  they  do  it,  the  better,  till  they've 
got  to  the  Cromwell  Road.  Then  they  can  do  what 
they  please-be  Mormons  or  Quakers  if  they  like  A 
man  with  £500  a  year  can  afford  a  few  opinions.  With 
£1500  he  can  indulge  in  convictions.  Under  Aoo  the 
fewer  e  'as  of  either,  the  better  for  'im."  ' 
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Then  you've  got  neither  opinions  nor  convictions 
I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Check,  her  good-humoured  face 
unusually  grave. 

"  Not  a  blessed  one  that  I'm  not  ready  to  change 
to-morrow  if  it  suits  my  book,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  cheer- 
fully, and  Dick  laughed.  Jim  smiled,  but  he  looked 
at  Aunt  Susan  and  the  smile  died  away. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself."  said  she 
energetically.  "  talking  like  that  in  front  of  the  boys. 
It's  silly,  too.  What  respect  do  you  suppose  they'li 
pay  to  your  opinions  about  bringing  them  up  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  to  my  opinions,"  replied  the  un- 
daunted father,  "  but  a  good  deal  to  my  strap." 

This  time  both  the  boys  laughed,  but  a  little 
sheepishly,  as  if  the  joke  were  not  all  a  joke. 


VIII 

.,  "Jim,"  said  Madge  Carr,  one  Saturday  afternoon. 
"  IS  It  true  that  you've  got  a  brother  at  St.  Gabriel's  ?  "' 

"  Yes  ;  who  told  you  ?  " 

"  Tom  Hill.    He's  in  the  choir  there.     He  said  your 
brother  got  a  scholarship  as  well  as  you." 

Jim  nodded.     "  So  he  did." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Madge,  "you  are  a  funny  boy 
Jim !  Fancy,  all  the  time  we've  known  each  other' 
you  never  telling  me  you  had  a  brother !  I  don't 
like  it,  Jim,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause. 

"Why  not?"  said  Jim;  "what  you  don't  know 
about,  you  don't  miss." 

She  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  No."  she  said,  "  but  wiien  you  do  find  out,  it  seems 
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Is  he  like  you  ?    Is  he 


horrid.    What's  he  like  ? 
older  or  younger  ?  " 

"  He's  rr.y  twin,"  answered  Jim.  "  I  don't  know 
aboui  his  being  like  me.  He's  not  so  dark  as  I 
am,  I'm  about  an  inch  taller,  but  he's  broader  than 
me. 

"  Twins  !  "  exclaimed  Madge,  "  I've  often  thought 
I  should  like  to  know  twins.  Bring  him  with  you 
next  Saturday.    Don't  forget." 

To  Jim's  surprise,  Dick  accepted  the  invitation  at 
once.  As  it  happened,  there  was  no  cricket  match 
that  week  and  he  was  rather  glad  of  something  to  do. 
Except  Nan  at  Hampstead  he  had  no  girl  friends, 
and  he  felt  a  little  piqued  at  Jim's  having,  as  it  were, 
stolen  a  march  on  him  in  this  respect. 

"  Here  he  is,"  was  Jim's  introduction,  as  the  boys 
met  Madge  on  the  first  floor  landing. 

Madge  held  out  her  hand,  and  she  and  Dick  shook 
hands  with  a  gravity  that  was  almost  solemn. 

"  You  go  to  St.  Gabriel's  ?  "  she  said.  "  You 
know  Tom  Hill,  don't  you  '  " 

He  nodded.     "  Ginger  hair,  he's  got,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Not  ginger,"  said  Madge  deprecatingly,  "  it's 
rather  a  nice  brown,  I  think." 

"  They  all  call  him  Ginger,"  answered  Dick. 

"  P'r'aps  he's  like  young  Simmons,"  interrupted 
Jim ;  "  when  he  was  in  the  Third  you  could  have  struck 
a  match  on  his  hair.  In  the  Fourth  it  was  turning 
brown.  In  the  Fifth  it  was  turned,  and  now,  in  the 
Sixth,  it's  nearly  black." 

"  That's  only  because  he  soaks  it  in  water — his 
sister  told   me,"   returned    Madge.    "  Shall   we   go 
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upstairs  ?  There's  only  number  nine  for  us  to  do. 
Then  wc  can  go  down  to  the  Gardens," 

Just  as  they  reached  number  nine  the  door  opened 
and  a  smart,  brisk  young  man  came  out.  He  was 
going  to  shut  the  outer  door  when  he  caught  sight  of 
the  three.     He  nodded  to  Madge. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Housekeeper,"  he  said,  "  are  you  going 
to  do  my  room  ?  Three  of  you  too  ?  Well,  mind 
you  don't  read  my  love-letters." 

"  He's  not  the  sort  to  leave  his  love-letters  about, 
and  not  the  sort  to  rite  them  or  get  them,"  remarked 
Madge,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  when  they  were  well 
inside. 

"  Oh,  he'll  get  them  all  right,  if  he's  money  enough," 
said  Jim,  "  and  you  say  he's  getting  on." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "look  at  the  table.  He'll  be 
moving  into  the  Inn,  dad  says,  before  long." 

Dick,  who  WPS  rather  short-sighted,  looked  at  the 
bookshelves  and  took  out  one  or  two  books. 

"  They  don't  look  very  interesting,"  he  remarked. 

"  They're  all  the  same,  lawyers'  books,"  said  Madge, 
"  and  most  of  them  bound  alike.  Jim  says  he's  going 
to  be  a  lawyer  ;  what  are  you  going  to  be  ?  " 

Dick  loc'  2d  at  her  gravely. 

"  I  think  I'll  be  a  doctor,"  he  said. 

Madge  nodded  her  head. 

"  Yes,  I'd  like  that.  There  are  lots  of  lady  doctors 
now,"  she  added,  anticipating  a  possible  objection. 

"  They  make  a  lot  of  money,  doctors  do,"  said 
Dick,  "  and  sometimes  they  get  made  '  Sir.'  I 
saw  about  Sir  Richard  Vaizey  in  Reynolds'  the  other 
day." 
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"  Lawyers  make  more,"  put  in  Jim,  "  and  they 
can  be  made  judges.     I'd  lii<e  to  be  a  judge." 

"  And  then,  when  you're  ill,  I'll  (;Ve  you  some  stuff 
to  make  you  well,"  volunteered  Dick. 

"  And  when  your  patients  try  to  bilk  you,  I'll  send 
them  to  prison." 

"  I'll  be  a  nurse,"  exclaimed  Madge,  "  and  Dick 
can  send  me  to  his  patients,  and  when  you're  ill,  Jim, 
he'll  send  mc  to  nurse  you." 

"  A  nurse  ?  "  cried  Jim  contemptuously,  "  there's  no 
money  in  that." 

IX 

In  due  course  Mr.  Roddies  tossed  his  lucky  penny, 
and  Jim  was  entered  at  University  College  School, 
while  Dick  was  booked  for  the  Colson  Foundation 
School  in  Camden  Town.  Each  had  its  advantages. 
The  Gower  Street  school  had  the  bigger  reputation, 
but  the  Colson  Foundation  had  several  leaving  scholar- 
ships. This  school,  too,  had  a  more  decided  religious 
tone,  and  Mr.  Roddies  had  an  idea  that,  for  Dick, 
taking  "  Holy  Orders  "  might  be,  as  he  said.  "  good 
business." 

"  You  know  the  ropes  a  bit  already,"  he  said, 
"and  if  you  kocp  in  with  them,  your  vitir  and  the 
curates  '11  give  you  a  leg  up.  They'll  like  to  make  out 
it  was  all  their  doing.  That's  'uman  nature  all  over, 
and  if  you've  got  your  wits  about  you,  'uman  nature's 
about  the  best  card  in  the  pack." 

As  for  Madge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  had  just  been 
appointed  caretakers  at  a  big  block  of  buildings  in 
Balham,  and  Madge  was  to  go  to  a  High  School  for 
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girls,  in  that  neighbourhood.  Both  the  boys  were 
upset  at  losing  her,  Dick  quite  as  much  as  Jim,  for  she 
had  managed  to  develop  the  new  friendship  without 
weakening  the  old.  She  did  not  realise  what  aa 
achievement  it  was.  So  successful  had  been  Mr. 
Roddies'  policy  of  isolation  that  tlie  boys  had  already 
drifted  strangely  apart,  just  meeting  in  the  evenings, 
and  united  in  action  only  to  resist  or  circumvent  their 
father.  To  them,  it  seemed  almost  unnatural  to  be 
going  out  together  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  spend- 
ing them  with  Madg<',  but  lier  liveliness  and  good 
humour  made  the  meetings  so  pleasant  that  the 
strangeness  soon  wore  off,  and  tlie  boys  became  more 
brotherly  than  tliey  had  been  since  they  were  in  the 
Infants. 

And  now,  just  as  they  were  drawing  together,  there 
came  the  new  break  in  their  school  lives  and  their 
separation  from  Madge. 

The  school  terms  were  to  begin  in  September,  but  the 
Carr  family  had  moved  to  Balham  at  the  half-quarter. 
Madge,  however,  found  an  opportunity  of  revisiting 
Chancery  Lane,  and  the  three  had  a  good-bye  meeting 
in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Tliere  were  few  tennis- 
players  now,  and  the  cjrass  was  baked  and  bare,  t'rough 
the  flower  beds  were  sliil  a  blaze  of  colour.  Among  tlie 
players  was  the  indefaligable  Mr.  Nine,  and  Madge  was 
pleased  when  he  recognised  her  with  a  friendly  nod. 

"  He  doesn't  believe  in  holidays,  then  ?  "  said  Jim. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  not  till  he's  made  his  fortune. 
He  looks  nicer,  I  think,"  she  went  on,  "  perhaps  he 
really  is  in  love.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said 
about  his  love-letters  ?  " 
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Both  the  boys  nodded.    There  were  few  things  thev 
forgot.  "^ 

"  Too  busy,"  said  Jim  oracularly. 

"  Not  the  sort,"  added  Dick. 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  ?  "  said  the  audacious  Madge. 

"  You  daren't,"  answered  Jim. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  you,"  said  Dick. 

There  was  a  row  of  hurdles  separating  the  tennis 
courts  from  the  re^t  of  the  Gardens.    Madge  went  up 
to  one  of  them  and  leaned  her  arms  on  it.    At  the  end 
of  a  game,  whUe  his  opponent  was  collecting  the  baUs 
Mr.  Nme  came  up  to  the  hurdle. 

"Look!"  cried  Jim,  nudging  his  brother,  "she's 
spoken  to  him." 

"  Or  he  to  her."  said  Dick. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  came  back  to  the  boys 
while  Mr.  Nine  resumed  his  game. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  exclaimed  both  the  boys  in 
chorus. 

Madge  held  out  a  bright  new  half-crown. 

"He  said  we  were  to  go  and  have  tea  and  drink  his 
health,"  she  said. 

"  Good  for  Mr.  Nine,"  cried  Jim. 

''  Hope  he  wins  his  game,"  added  Dick. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

"  Burton's,"  answered  Madge.  "  it's  the  nearest,  and 
the  stuff's  all  right." 

Burton's  was  in  Essex  Court.  It  was  a  dingy  little 
shop  with  a  room  behind,  furnished,  if  the  two  small 
tables  and  six  cane-bottomed  chairs  entitled  it  to  the 
adjective,  as  a  tea-room.  But  Madge  was  quite 
right.    The  tea  came  from  Twining's,  close  by.  and 
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the  bread  and  butter  and  cakes  were  well  above  the 
average. 

When  the  meal  was  nearly  over,  Madge  suddenly 
puckered  her  forehead  and,  assuming  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, began — 

"Now  boys,  take  your  pencils  and  begin.  A,  B, 
and  C  have  half  a  crown  to  spend ;  they  have  tea  at  a 
shop.  They  each  have  a  cup  of  tea  at  2d.  Between 
them,  they  eat  two  plates  of  bread  and  butter  at  3d. 
each,  fwe  buns  at  id.,  one— two— three— four— five 
rock  cakes  at  id.  They  give  2d.  to  the  girl.  How 
much  have  they  left,  and  what  do  they  do  with 
it  ?  "  ^ 

Out  flashed  both  the  boys'  hands  together. 

"  Sixpence— sweets,"  said  Jim. 

I'  Sixpence— you  keep  it,"  said  Dick. 

"  Both  of  you  wrong,"  was  Madge's  decision.  "  We 
must  get  something  we  can  offer  to  Mr.  Nine.  I  know. 
There  are  some  big  pears  next  door." 

Next  door  was  a  fruiterer's  shop.  Madge  bought  a 
huge,  yellow  pear  for  3d,  and  a  pound  of  golden  nobs. 

When  she  offered  the  apples  to  Dick  he  drew  back. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  isn't  fair.  He  gave  you  the 
money  and  you  didnt  have  your  share  at  tea.  We 
had  three  to  your  two." 

"  I  expect  he  meant  the  money  for  all  of  us,"  re- 
marked Jim. 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  said  Madge.  "  I  had  as  much 
as  I  could  eat,  and  you  can't  have  more  than  that. 
If  you  don't  take  the  apples,  I  won't." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

Dick  looked  over  Madge's  shoulder. 
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"  Ten,"  he  counted. 

"You  have  six."  said  Jim  to  Madge,  delivering 
judgment,  "  and  we  two  each.    That'll  be  fair." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Madge,  "  you  want  to  give  me 
stom—I  mean  collywobbles.  We'll  have  three  each 
and  give  the  odd  one  to  the  first  child  we  meet  crying." 

In  Middle  Temple  Lane,  to  their  great  delight,  they 
met  a  small  girl  with  her  fingers  in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Madge,  offering  her  the  biggest 
apple,  a  selection  of  which  Jim  secretly  disapproved. 

The  child  took  the  apple,  staring  up  at  the  giver  in 
amazement.    Gradually  a  smile  spread  over  her  face. 

"  Like  dissolving  views,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Madge, 
stooping  down  to  kiss  the  tear-stained  face.  Then 
she  rubbed  her  lips. 

"  Rather  dirty,  but  we've  had  a  jolly  tea,"  she  re- 
marked, with  apparent  inconsequence.  But  Dick 
nodded. 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  Gardens  they  found,  to 
their  dismay,  that  the  courts  were  deserted. 

"Oh,  they've  gone,"  exclaimed  Madge,  "we  must 
have  been  an  awful  time." 

"  There's  Mr.  Nine  coming  out  of  the  dressing-room," 
said  Jim.     "  Look !  he's  smiling  at  us." 

Madge  ran  up  to  him  and  held  out  the  pear  in  its 
bag. 

"  We  brought  you  this,  sii  "  she  began  shyly,  for  her. 

M*-,  Nine  stopped  and  looked  hard  at  the  giri.  Then 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  said,  "  you  were  to  spend  the  half- 
crown  on  yourselves.    That  was  the  contract." 
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"  Please  break  it  then,  sir."  urged  Madge,  smiling,  as 
the  unusual  shyness  melted  away.  "  We  got  it  on  pur- 
pose for  you." 

"Well,  it  looks  very  tempting.  Look  here,  we'll 
go  halves." 

As  he  spoke  he  pulled  out  a  silver  fruit-knife. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Madge,  "  we  want  you  to  have  it." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  but  it  isn't  good  business, 
you  know.  You  should  take  all  you  can  get,  if  you 
want  to  make  way  in  the  world." 

The  girl's  cheek  flushed  and  she  looked  down.  His 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face  so  intently  that  she 
felt  disconcerted. 

"  You  are  very  like  some  one  I  know,"  he  went  on, 
and  his  voice  was  gentler. 

But  she  was  anxious  to  get  away. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said;  "  I  must  go  now." 

"  Show  me  your  hand  first,"  he  asked  her.  "  I  can 
read  fortunes." 

She  held  back. 

"  It  isn't  very  clean— I've  been  playing  about." 

"  Never  mind,"  he  answered,  "  it  takes  a  lot  of  dirt 
to  hide  the  lines." 

He  made  a  sudden  dart  and  seized  her  hand.  She 
struggled  for  a  moment,  but  his  grasp  was  too  strong, 
and  she  submitted.     He  looked  closely  at  her  palm. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  see.  A  long  life  and  a 
happy  one,  if  you  make  the  right  choice.  But  it's 
not  clear  that  you  will." 

He  let  her  hand  fall. 

Her  lips  were  twitching,  but  she  looked  him  in  the 
face. 
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"It  was  kind  of  you— the  half-crown,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  it.  You  had  no  right  to 
hold  my  hand  like  that." 

"  But  might  is  right  all  the  worid  over,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
asked  her. 

"  It  was  wrong,  then,"  she  answered  doggedly. 
"  What  a  little  spitfire  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  turned 
on  his  heel  with  a  laugh. 

X 

In  September  the  boys  started  at  their  new  schools. 
The  Colson  Foundation  began  a  week  the  eariier,  so 
that    Dick  was  well    under  weigh   before    Jim  was 
launched  at  Gower  Street.     The  Colson  was  an  old 
school  with  an  adventurous  career,  for  it  had  origin- 
ally opened  its  doors  in  the  heart  of  the  City.    Thence 
the  expiration  of  a  long  lease  had  driven  it  to  Clapham, 
where  it  throve  till  the  numbers  exceeded  the  accom- 
modation.   As  there  was  no  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  available  for  building,  the  governors 
determined  to  divide  the  school,  and  two  old-fashioned 
houses  in  Gray  Street,  Camden  Town,  were  bought 
for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment.    Beginning  in 
quite  a  small  way,  the  new  branch  had  thriven,  and 
now  had  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  on  the 
roll.    A   certain   number   of   scholarships   had   been 
allocated  by  the  governors  to  Camden  Town,  and  one 
of  the  Court,  who  had  been  specially  interested  in  the 
experiment,  had    bequeathed   £4000   for   prizes  and 
exhibitions.    The  headmaster,  the  Rev.  Robert  Winfer, 
M.A.,  was  a  clergyman  who  had  for  many  years  been 
second   master   at   Clapham.    He   was  now  nearly 
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sixty,  but  still  full  of  energy.  He  was  not  a  great 
scholar,  but  he  had  excellent  organising  capacity  and 
a  good  deal  of  tact.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of 
kindly  disposition,  who  took  a  real  interest  in  the 
boys.  From  the  fiist  it  had  been  his  policy  to  secure 
really  good  masters  for  the  upper  forms,  and  to 
economise  on  lady  teachers  for  the  small  boys.  As 
the  lady  teachers  were  not  only  cheap  but  good,  the 
school  lost  nothing  by  this  arranj^oment.  He  also 
laid  himself  out  to  secure  promising  boys  from  the 
neighbouring  elementary  schools,  with  the  result  that 
the  school  Honours  Boards  soon  began  to  fill  and 
the  school  reputation  to  grow.  Mr.  Winfer  was  a 
strong  churchman  but  a  zealous  evangelical,  so  that 
Dick  found  himself  in  an  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  very 
different  from  that  of  St.  Gabriel's.  Not  that  this 
troubled  him  at  all.  His  father's  constant  sneers 
and  gibes  had  not  been  without  effect,  and  his  own 
experience  of  religious  teaching  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly happy.  Of  all  his  lessons  it  was  the  one  he 
liked  the  least.  The  Sunday  school  was,  if  possible, 
a  little  worse,  because  the  voluntary  teacher  was 
less  competent  than  the  professional.  Mr.  Winfer's 
Scripture  class  was  a  change  and — at  first  at  any 
rate — he  welcomed  it. 

There  was  another  reason,  too,  for  tolerating  the 
Scripture  class  —  there  was  very  little  preparation 
involved.  Dick  was  not  a  lazy  boy,  but  he  had 
been  Cock  of  the  Walk  at  St.  Gabriel's  and  had  won 
his  scholarship  without  excessive  application.  Mr. 
Roddies'  strap  had,  after  all,  been  a  good  friend  to 
both  the  boys.    For  years  it  had  kept  their  noses  to 
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the  grindstone,  so  that  the  groundwork  of  their  educa- 
tion was  really  sound.    But   they  knew  no  Latin, 
and  their  French  and  algebra  were  very  elementary. 
Mr.  Winfer  soon  saw  that  here  was  a  boy  capable  of 
bringing  distinction  to  the  school,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  should  do  it.     Accordingly  Dick 
was  placed  in  Class  IV.  with  boys  two  years  older 
than  himself.     It  was  hard  work.     At  first  it  seemed 
impossibly  hard.     But  there  was  plenty  of  grit  in  the 
boy,  and  before  the  term  was  half  over  he  had  fought 
his  way  up  to  the  second  place.     The  first  place  was 
filled  by  a  boy.  WilUe  Banker,  who  had  been  learning 
Latin  and  French  for  two  years,  if  not  more.    At 
first  he  looked  upon  the  newcomer  as  an  interloper,  and 
treated  him  with  open  contempt.    When  he  found 
that  in  spite  of  his  advantages  he  could  only  just  hold 
his  own  with  Dick,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  two  boys  were  sworn  chums.    The 
friendship  meant  a  good  deal  to  Dick,  for  Banker  was 
in  both  the  Eleven  and  the  Fifteen,  and  through  his 
good  offices  Dick  got  a  good  trial  at  Rugger  and 
actually  played  in  two  matches.     At   first  he  had 
held   back,    det  -red   by   the   subscription   and   the 
necessity  for  flannels.     Mr.  Roddies,  however,  came  to 
the  rescue  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  difficulty. 

"  There'?  the  five  shillings,"  he  said,  handing  the 
delighted  Dick  a  couple  of  half-crowns,  "  and  as  for 
the  shorts,  they'll  be  ready  as  soon  as  you  are.  Foot- 
ball and  cricket  are  good  business,  nowadays.  I  wish 
Jim  had  taken  to  them." 

By  this  time  Jim,  too.  had  begun  to  settle  down. 
The  headmaster  at   the  Gower   Street   School,   Dr. 
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Locke,  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  a  boy's  capabilities,  and 
he  strongly  advised  him  to  take  up  classics  in  pre- 
ference to  mathematics  or  science.  He  was  so  much 
struck  by  Jim's  promise  that  he  wished  to  interview  his 
father.    Mr.  Roddies,  however,  declined  the  honour. 

"  No,"  he  said,  when  Jim  delivered  the  invitation ; 
"  every  cock  on  his  own  dung'ill.  If  'e  likes  to  come 
down  to  the  Institute  on  a  Sunday  evening,  I'll  be 
pleased  to  talk  to  'im." 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  ?  "  asked  Jim  gravely. 

Mr.  Roddies  gave  a  solemn  wink. 

"  Not  much  good,  I'm  afraid.  I've  seen  the  old 
gent,  and  'e  don't  look  as  if  Advanced  Thought  was 
much  in  'is  line." 

This  was  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  what  Mr. 
Ro.idies  called  his  dunghill  was  known  to  the  outside 
world  as  the  Fitzroy  Institute  of  Advanced  Thought. 
They  were  Radicals  there  in  politics,  with  a  strong 
leaning  towards  republicanism,  while  their  religion 
was  that  of  the  National  Reformer.  Sunday  evening 
was  generally  devoted  to  a  lecture  or  debate,  or  both, 
and  anything  like  a  discussion  was  Mr.  Roddies' 
opportunity.  On  these  occasions  he  would  resist 
manfully  the  suggestions  of  his  weakness,  at  any 
rate  until  he  had  made  his  speech.  If  a  Conservative 
or  a  champion  of  orthr  doxy  had  been  induced  to  visit 
the  Institute,  then  Mr.  Roddies  was  happy.  His 
manner  of  speech  was  of  the  park,  parky,  and  he 
was  not  sparing  of  expletives  or  personalities.  But 
besides  and  beneath  these,  there  was  a  clear  vein  of 
robust  common  sense  which  on  a  good  many  subjects 
made   him   a    formidable    opponent.    Much    as   he 
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affected  to  despise  popularity,  his  reputation  in  the 
dingy  little  hall  was  very  dear  to  him.  The  applause 
that  greeted  him  when  he  got  up  and  sat  down  was 
in  his  ears  the  sweetest  of  music,  and  his  pleasure 
was  prolonged  by  description  and  repetition  to  the 
boys  during  the  week.  Curiously  enough,  however,  he 
would  never  allow  them  to  visit  the  Institute,  though 
they  often  begged  him  to  take  them. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  luck's  been  against  me,  and 
what  I  'ave  been,  that  I  shall  always  be.  That's 
why  I  can  afford  to  please  m^  "-elf  and  play  any  dam 
tricks  I  choose  to.  But  with  you  it's  different.  You're 
going  to  'ave  luck,  both  of  you — my  lot  and  your 
own  as  well,  and  you've  got  to  mind  your  p's  and  q's. 
You  can't  afford  Advanced  Thought,  my  lads — not 
till  you've  made  a  fortune,  or  lost  it." 
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Dr.  Locke  soon  found  his  first  impressions  of  Jim 
confirmed.  As  a  rule  he  saw  little  of  the  work  in  forms 
below  the  Sixth,  but  in  Jim'=  '^ase  he  made  an  excel, 
tion,  and  when  the  first  it-xm  examination  was  held, 
he  sent  for  the  boy  s  paper  n  As  he  had  hoped  and 
expected,  he  found  them  \\t  above  the  average. 
Only  in  Greek  was  he  still  behind  the  rest,  and  even  in 
this  new  branch  of  learning,  his  progress  was  quite 
remarkable.  His  form  master,  Mr.  AUeyne,  was  one 
of  the  oldest  men  on  the  staff,  a  school  veteran  of 
twenty-five  years,  who  considered  himself  entitled  to 
take  things  easily.  Under  him  the  boys  had  a  soft 
time,  though  they  had  to  pay  for  it  when  they  went 
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up  to  the  Fifth,  where  Mr.  Paradine  reignod — a  man 

in  the  prime  of  life,  buttressed  by  a  long  list  of  Oxford 

distinctions.      Mr.    Alleyne    had    no   wish   to   drive, 

but  Jim  almost  asked  to  be  driven.     Mr.  Roddies' 

constant  appeal  to  the  boys'  ambition,  followed  by 

their  double  success,  had  fallen  on  good  soil.    Of  the 

two,  Jim,  perhaps,  was  at  this  time  the  more  deter- 

.r.ined  to  get  on.    Or  it  may  have  been  simply  that  in 

Greek  he  had  a  harder  subject   than  any  in  Dick's 

syllabus.    At    any    rate,    whatever    the     reason,   he 

certainly    spent    more    time    over    his    home-work, 

and  sometimes,  willing  worker  as  he  was,  he  almost 

wished  himself  back  at  Arran  Street.     There  were 

nights  when,  after  his  long  evening's  work  was  finished, 

he  would  go  to  bed  crying  because  his  Xenophon 

was  still  only  half  prepared.    On  such  iccasions  Dick 

womd  be  in  bed  and  asleep,  for  his  work  took  him  a 

good  hour  less  than  Jim's  on  the  Greek  preparation 

nights.     It  was  one  of  Mr.  Roddies'  inflexible  rules 

that  the  boys'  light  should  be  out  by  a  quarter  past 

eleven,  and  breach  of  this  meant  the  introduction  of 

the  strap.     Still,  as  they  generally  got  to  work  soon 

after  seven,  they  had — allowing  a  short  supper  interval 

— nearly  four  hours,  which  was  just   about   double 

what  they  were  supposed  to  spend  on  their  home 

lessons.    And  as  they  were,  both  of  them,  willing  and 

ambitious,  not  reluctant,  workers,  they  soon  began 

to  make  remarkable  progress.     By  Easter,  Jim  was  well 

up  to  the  class  average  in  Greek,  while  in  the  other 

f-.i^je<"  s  he  was  easily  first.    As  for  Dick,  there  was,  by 

t.is  time,  very  little  to  choose  between  him  and  Willie 

Br   Ai^c;  but  those  long  evening  hours  were  bound  to 
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tell  their  tale,  and  already,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  boy  from  St.  Gabriel's  had  shown  signs 
of  superiority. 

These  early  days  at  the  new  schools  were  marked 
by  one  feature  that  had  in  it,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  the 
pathetic  as  well  as  of  the  humorous.  Mr.  Roddies, 
who  by  nature  was  a  really  clever  man,  was  partic- 
ularly proud  of  his  readiness  in  mental  arithmetic,  and, 
while  the  boys  were  still  in  the  lower  standards,  had 
enjoyed  keeping  an  eye  on  their  work  and  impressing 
them  with  his  smartness.  As  they  climbed  the  school 
ladder  he  found  it  needful  to  refurbish  his  rules,  and 
often,  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed,  he  would  open 
their  school-books  and  work  out  exercises,  generally 
those  just  ahead  of  where  they  were.  When  these 
were  reached  he  would  bestow  a  casual  glance  at  their 
work,  and  spur  them  on  with  such  remarks  as  :  "  Now 
thea,  slow-coach,"  or.  "Call  yourself  a  scholarship 
boy,  and  can't  do  a  simple  sum  in  fractions  ?  "  Gener- 
ally adding,  "  Why.  I  can  see  the  answer  as  I  stand 
here." 

In  the  same  way  he  had  bought  a  second-hand 
Algebra  for  Beginners,  and  had  spent  a  surprising 
amount  of  time  on  the  first  few  chapters.  At  their 
new  schools  they  began  by  revising  t!ie  primary  rules, 
and  Mr.  Roddies  was  able  to  keep  up  with  them,  but 
they  soon  began  to  leave  him  behind.  He  struggled 
hard  for  some  weeks,  but  the  theory  of  indices  hit  him 
hard,  and  surds  knocked  him  over.  His  mortification 
was  intensified  when  Jim  showed  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  appreciated  the  situation.  Problems  in  simple 
equations  were  what  Mr.  Roddies  called  his  "  mark," 
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and  he  was  very  quick  in  working  them.    The  artful 
Jim  would  invoke  his  help  to  solve  a  tempting  prob- 
lem, and,  just  as  his  father  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  x 
and  y,  would  say :  "  Oh,  yes.  I  see  how  to  do  it ;  now  do 
show  me  this  one."    "  This  one  "  was  almost  always 
a  surd,  and  Mr.  Roddies  would  turn  away  with  a 
rough,  "  I  can't  waste  any  more  time  on  you,"  on  his 
lips,  and  dismay  and  anger  in  his  heart.    He  had 
often  told  himself  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
boys,  in  the  upward  career  he  had  marked  out  for 
them,  would  leave  him  far  behind.    Then  he  would 
console    himself    partly    by    his    improved    material 
conditions,  to  which  it  would  be  only  reasonable  that 
the  boys  should  minister,  and  partly  by  the  thought 
that  their  progress  was  all  his  planning  and  arrange- 
ment.   And  now  the  first-fruits  of  success  were  in- 
expressibly bitter  in  his  mouth.     It  vexed  him  all  the 
more  that  it  should  be  Jim  who  had  found  him  out, 
because,  of  the  two,  he  was  decidedly  his  father's 
favourite.    In  Jim  he  thought  he  saw  an  incarnation 
of  the  Roddies  that,  but  for  his  blasted  luck,  might 
have  been.    Jim's  eyes,  and  certain  occasional  fleeting 
expressions  on  his  face,  were  curiously  like  his  father's, 
and  at  this  stage  his  ability  was  more  marked,  or  at 
any  rate  more  obvious,  than  Dick's.    Moreover,  Dick 
was  casi  in  a  different  mould,  and,  looking  furtively 
at  him,  Mr.  Roddies  would  sometimes  turn  away  with 
a  sudden  oath  that  would  make  the  lads  look  up  in 
astonishment.    And,  sore  and  angry  as  he  was  at 
Jim's  disillusion,  he  yet  felt  a  certain  contempt  for 
Dick.    "  I'd  'ave  found  it  out."  he  said  to  himself 
"as  quick  as  Jim  did.    'E's  the  spit  of  me,  Jim  is." 
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In  July  came  the  prize-givings.  Colson's  led  the 
way  by  a  few  days.  Dick  announced  that  he  was 
second  in  his  class,  Banker  being  first. 

"  I  believe  I'll  catch  him  next  year,"  he  said  ;  "  Mr, 
Wait  said  there  were  only  five  or  six  marks  between 
us.  I'm  to  have  a  second  prize.  Are  you  coming  on 
Tuesday  ?  "he  asked  his  father. 

"  Coming  to  see  you  take  Master  Banker's  leavings  ? 
No,  certainly  not.  If  you'd  been  first,  perhaps  I 
might  'ave  done.  Seconds  are  no  good  for  getting  on 
in  the  world." 

Dick  flushed,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  tried  hard  enough,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Wait  told  me 
I'd  done  wonderfully  well.  He  said  he  never  thought 
I'd  get  as  high." 

"  That  shows  he  thought  you  a  mug,"  answered  the 
relentless  Mr.  Roddies,  "  and  it  looks  as  if  'e  was  right. 
And  as  for  that  blarney  about  doing  wonderfully  well, 
that's  the  stuff  they  feed  the  second-raters  with. 
It's  their  food,  but  it  makes  the  first-raters  sick." 

The  next  day  Jim  came  back  with  the  news  that  he 
was  first  in  his  class. 

"  I  was  first  in  every  subject  but  Greek,  and  second 
in  that,"  he  announced. 

Mr.  Roddies  was  secretly  pleased,  but  it  was  easier 
to  frown. 

"  Seconds  seem  the  fashion  in  this  family,"  he 
grunted. 

"  I'm  first  in  the  class,  anyway,  an  easy  first," 
said  Jim. 
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"  When's  your  show  ?  "  asked  his  father. 

"  Friday,  at  three,"  said  Jim. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  look  in — I  don't  know,  but  I  may," 
Mr.  Roddies  vouchsafed. 

On  the  Tuesday  Dick  came  back  with  a  big  parcel 
done  up  in  a  newspaper.  He  met  his  father  at  the 
door.  Mr.  Roddies  was  in  an  unusually  benignant 
humour,  having  had  half  a  crown  on  the  Snowdrop 
filly,  who  hod  pulled  off  a  5  to  i  chance. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked  facetiously,  "  New 
pair  of  boots  ?  " 

Dick,  too,  was  in  a  good  humour.    He  nodded. 

"  Strong  calf,"  he  said,  and  ran  upstairs. 

In  the  sitting-room  he  opened  his  parcel  and  showed 
four  handsome  volumes,  gorgeously  bound  in  blue 
leather,  with  a  lot  of  gilt  on  the  back  and  an  elaborate 
device  on  the  side. 

"  This  one  is  the  second  prize,"  he  said.  "  And 
those,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  other  three,  "  are  a 
special  science  prize." 

Mr.  Roddies  was  impressed.  He  had  rot  expected 
anything  so  imposing.  This  was  very  different  from 
the  board-school  prizes. 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  about  the  science  prize,"  he 
said,  "  or  perhaps  I'd  'ave  gone.  They  must  be  'ard 
up  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  money.  That  thick 
one  looks  as  though  it  might  be  worth  reading,"  he 
added  condescendingly. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  Madge's  influence  that  Dick  went 
to  Jim's  prize-giving.  They  still  went  their  own 
ways,  but  they  were  less  unbrotherly  than  they  had 
been. 
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The  distribution  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Theatre 
of  the  College,  and  the  big  amphitheatre  was  well  filled. 
The  prizes  were  being  distributed  by  Sir  Robert 
Montacute,  and  Jim  received  his  fair  share  of  applause 
when  he  went  up  to  receive  his  prize.  The  chair- 
man's speech  was  long,  and  not  very  interesting. 
Half-way  through,  Jim  nudged  his  brother  and 
whispered,  "  See  him  up  there,  near  the  door." 

Dick  looked  up  and  saw  his  father  standing  just 
inside  the  door,  looking  very  bored  and  impatient. 
A  few  minutes  after,  the  boys  looked  again,  but  Mr. 
Roddies  had  disappeared. 

When  they  reached  home  they  found  him  at  work 
in  his  room  with  the  door  wide  open. 

"  Come  in,  you  bloated  young  aristocrats,"  he  cried, 
evidently  in  good  humour  again,  "  you  shall  'ave  a 
bloater  each  for  supper.  Well,  Jim,  I  missed  seeing 
you  shake  hands  with  Lord  Tom  Noddy,  but  I  'ope 
you'll  make  a  better  speaker  than  your  noble  friend." 

"  He  was  long  and  dry,"  Jim  admitted. 

"  Long  and  dry  and  very  thin,"  said  Mr.  Roddies; 
"  but  that  wasn't  your  fault.  What  did  'is  lordship 
give  you?  Let's  see.  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  World.  Oh,  lor  !  What  a  bloodthirsty  lot 
your  friends  are!  Never  mind.  Put  some  brown 
paper  on  'im,  and  I'll  have  a  look  at  'im  to-night. 
You'll  be  getting  quite  a  libr'ry  at  this  rate." 

"  He  does  seem  in  a  good  humour,"  said  Dick,  when 
the  boys  were  in  the  other  room  with  the  door  shut. 
From  force  of  habit  they  generally  talked  to  each  other 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Called  at  the  King's  Arms,  I  expect,"  said  Jim. 
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Jim's  guess  had  been  not  only  shrewd  but  perfectly 
correct,  and  Mr.  Roddies'  good  humour  had  been  partly 
due  to  a  call  he  had  paid  on  his  way  home  from  Gower 
Street.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  for  some  time  put 
considerable  restraint  upon  himself,  and  had  treated 
his  weakness  with  almost  unexampled  severity.    The 
lads'  scholarship  successes  and  their  transformation 
into  public-school  boys  had  had  an  effect  on  him  of 
which  he,  himself,  was  only  half  conscious.    While 
his  plans  and  ambitions  still  lay,  as  it  were,  in  their 
cradle,  they  coloured  his  dreams  without  having  much 
effect  on  his  conduct.    Now,  as  he  realised  that  the 
dreams  were  being  translated    into    deed  and  fact, 
he    felt    sobered,    uneasy,    and    sometimes    almost 
frightened.    He  had  often  declaimed  at  the  Institute 
against  the  hardships  o^  the  working-man's  lot,  and 
had  declared  that  its  one  compensation  was  that,  in 
his  case,  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.     Now, 
the  shadow  of  change  had  fallen  on  him,  and  he  was 
afraid.    The  feeling  shamed  and  irritated  him,  because 
he  misinterpreted  it.    A  smaller,  weaker  nature  would 
have  been  simply  elated  at  the  earnest  of  future 
triumph,  but  the  apprehension  that  larger  powers  and 
forces,  mysterious  and  uncontrollable,  had  somehow 
got  both  him  and  the  boys  in  their  grasp,  and  were 
pushing  them  about  like  pieces  on  a  board — this  was  the 
secret  of  his  uneasiness,  and  it  was  an  indication  of 
unusual  qualities  in  the  drunken,  cynical  little  tailor. 
One  effect,  however,  of  this  frame  of  mind  had  been 
occasional  discomfort  for  the  boys.    Mr,  Roddies  found 
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himself  slipping  into  a  new  way  of  treating  them~a 
mixture  of  solicitude  and  admiration,  and  then,  afraid 
of  losing  his  authority,  he  would  suddenly  assert 
himself  m  a  fit  of  blustering  violence.  Still  the  boys 
-especially  Jim-were  sensible  of  a  change  which 
on  the  whole  was  favourable. 

With  the  coming  of  the  holidays  Mr.  Roddies  saw 
an  opportunity  for  relaxing  the  unnatural  strain  he 
had  oeen  putting  upon  himself.  The  boys  deserved 
a  holiday  and  needed  one.  A  visit  to  Temple  Place 
woiJd  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  stay  for  a  week  at  least,  and  in  a  week  he  reckoned 
he  could  pay  off  most  of  the  arrears  he  owed  to  his 

Z  TnH  n-T.w' ';  ^^^°^^"gly'  he  suggested  to 
Jim  and  Dick  that  they  should  take  their  prizes  up  to 
Kampstead  and  show  them  to  Mrs.  Check  and  Nan 

Things  fell  out  exactly  as  Mr.  Roddies  anticipated 
Mrs  Check  was  impressed  by  the  prizes,  but  sadly  afraid 
that  the  boys  had  been  overworking.    A  week  on  the 
Heath  would  make  men  of  them,  she  declared.    Thev 
of  course,  were  delighted  at  the  prospect 

you  ?     asked  Nan.  who  remembered  that  two  or  three 
times  their  father  had  arranged  matters  that  wav 

sM~^^  ^°°^''^  ^^  ""^"^  ''*^^'-    ^^^"  Dick  said 

.'.'  «f ;,  ^^'"^  ^""^^  ^^  ^°°^  ^°"^^  together  now." 
rh.  w!'    ^^fu'    "'°''    brotherly."    exclaimed    Mrs. 
Check,     and  then  you  can  have  games  together  when 
Nans    busy.    Suppose    we    say    next    Wednesday. 
Perhaps  your  father  \vill  bring  you  up  " 

Next    Wednesday   it    was,    but    no    Mr.    Rod41es 
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Instead,  there  came  a  message  to  the  .  ..-ci  that  he 
was  very  much  obliged,  but  couldn't  spare  the  time 
]ust  then, 

•'  But  isn't  this  his  slack  time  ?  "  askod  Airs.  Check 
That  s  what  he  said,"  answered  Jim,  referring  to 
sub-^r^^^'  ^""^  ^"""^  ^"'^"  discreetly  dropped  t-.e 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  Jim."  said  Mrs.  Check  to 
Nan  that  evening,  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed. 

He  s  paler  than  ever,  und  he  seems  so  languid  !  " 

"  Tired  with  that  horrid  school-work,  I  expect  " 
Nan  herself  was  not  a  Lady  ;  me  Grey. 

"Yes ;  we  must  feed  him  up  and  see  that  he  has  a 
good  Jime.  Poor  boys,"  added  Aunt  Susan,  with  a 
sigh.  I  m  afraid  their  bringing  up  isn't  what  it  should 
be. 

"  And  yet  they're  wonderfully  tidy,"  said  Nan,  "  do 
you  notice  their  collars  and  cuffs  and  thmgs  ?  "  ' 

"  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Roddies  is  a  tailor,  and  besides 
hes  a  very  handy  man— he  always  was  that,  I  must 
say.    And  of  course  he  was  a  married  man." 

"  Did  his  wife  die  long  ago  ?  " 
^^  •;  Eh— what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Check,  in  some  confusion- 
die,  did  you  say  ?    Ah  wel' ,  if.  a  sad  story,  and  it's 
no  good  raking  over  dead  ashes. 

The  week  passed  very  quickly,  and  Dick,  at  any 
rate,  improved  wonderfully,  colouring  under  the  sun- 
so  Nan  said  -like  a  real  meerschaum.  Jim  too 
seemed  brighter,  but  he  was  les.  activs  than  his  brother' 
and  the  sprightly  Nan  ralHed  him  smartly  on  his 
inability  to  catch  her,  in  their  scurries  down  the  %sta« 
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Mrs.  Check  was  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  regular  "  twicer." 
After  the  Sunday  evening  service  she  and  Nan  with  the 
two  boys  walked  up  to  the  Heath.  It  had  been  a  blazing 
day,  and  the  cool  breeze  was  very  welcome.  Dick  and 
Nan  walked  on  in  front,  talking  and  laughing  in  high 
spirits,  while  Jim  followed  at  some  little  distance,  his 
hand  on  Aunt  Susan's  comfortable  arm. 

"  Well,  Jim,"  she  said,  for  he  had  been  unusually 
quiet,  "  did  you  listen  to  the  sermon  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  listened  to  the  beginning  and  to  the  end." 

"  And  what  about  the  middle  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  went  to  sleep.    I  know  I  was  nodding." 

"  You  shouldn't  do  that,"  said  the  good  lady ;  "but 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  tell  the  truth." 

"  That's  because  I'm  not  afraid  of  you." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  a  coward's  reason,  Jim.  Tell  the 
truth  and  shame  the  devil." 

Jim  chuckled. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  asked  his  aunt. 

"  It  seems  funny.  If  he's  the  devil  he'll  take  some 
shaming." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Check 
earnestly,  "  we  oughtn't  to  jest  on  such  subjects  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Jim,  relapsing  into  gr  /ity. 
"  Aunt  Susan,"  he  began  again,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
"  do  you  think  parsons  believe  what  they  say  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  do,  Jim," — Mrs.  Check  was  now 
seriously  distressed — "  whatever  can  have  made  you 
ask  such  a  question  ?  " 

"  Father  always  talks  as  if  they  didn't.  He  says 
they  say  what  they're  paid  to  say,  and  the  one  that  say? 
it  best  gets  the  i?«^st  money." 
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Mrs.  Check  was  silent  so  long  that  Jim  looked  up 
wondering.  His  wonder  turned  to  consternation  when 
she  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  made  two  hasty 
dabs  at  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  auntie,  I'm  so  sorry,"  he  began  eagerly,  quite 
stirred  out  of  his  usual  impassive  demeanour. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  it  isn't  your 
fault.  Your  father  and  I  think  very  differently  about 
such  things,  and  it's  a  grief  to  me.  But  it  isn't  for 
me  to  be  talking  to  you  igainst  your  father." 

"  No,  Aunt  Sue,"  said  Jim,  "  but  I'm  sure  your  Mr. 
Warren  believes  what  he  says." 


XIV 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  boys  went  up  as  usual  to 
the  Heath  and  were  caught  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm. 
They  both  got  nearly  wet  through,  but  after  a  bit 
the  clouds  cleared  off  and  the  sun  came  out  again. 
Dick  went  back  to  one  of  the  ponds  to  hunt  for 
beetles,  while  Jim  sat  on  the  driest  patch  of  grass  he 
could  find  and  read  Ivanhoe.  Perhaps  the  grass  was 
not  so  very  dry,  after  all,  for  when  the  boys  turned 
their  faces  homewards  he  shivered  once  or  twice. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  asked  Dick;  "you  aren't* 
cold,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Jim,  "  but  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  head- 
ache." 

"  Get  Nan  to  make  you  a  cup  of  tea—her  extra 
special." 
"  Ah  yes.  that's  just  what  I  should  like." 
It  was  an  obstinate  headache,  though,  which  suf- 
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vived  even  Nan's  extra  special.  At  nine  o'clock  Jim 
was  glad  to  adopt  Aunt  Sue's  suggestion  and  go  to  bed 
early. 

An  hour  later,  Dick  found  him  still  awake. 

"  Give  us  a  drink,  Dick."  he  cried.  "  Oh,  my  head 
does  ache.  Thanks.  That's  first  class.  I  feel  as  if 
that'll  send  me  off  to  sleep." 

Just  as  the  sky  was  beginning  to  grow  light  with 
the  coming  of  the  dawn,  Dick  woke  to  hear  Jim 
laughing  and  jabbering  in  the  strangest  way. 

What's  the  matter,   Jim  ?  "   he   asked   sleepily. 
"  It  isn't  time  to  get  up  yet,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  I  hadn't  time  to 
write  it  out.  The  Greek  takes  me  so  long,  and  we 
have  to  go  to  bed  at  eleven." 

Dick  shook  his  brother's  arm,  and  Jim's  voice  grew 
shrill.  ^  ' 

"  No,  father,"  he  cried,  "  that's  not  fair.  I  did  my 
best,  and  I  got  seven  out  of  nine  right.  Nobody  else 
in  the  class  got  more  than  five." 

Dick  still  felt  a  little  cross  at  being  woke  up  at  this 
unnatural  time.  He  had  an  idea  that  Jim  was  "  taking 
arise  "  out  of  him. 

"  Don't  play  the  fool,"  he  said. 

But  the  voice  went  on,  now  low  and  confused,  now 
rising  sharp  and  high,  now  half-sobbing,  and  then 
bursting  into  shrUl  laughter.  It  was  the  laughter 
decided  Dick.  He  jumped  out  of  bed,  opened  the 
door,  and  ran  along  the  passage  to  the  door  of  Nan's 
room. 

Nan  was  not  a  light  sleeper,  and  before  he  had 
evoked  an  answer  Aunt  Susan's  door  was  unlocked. 
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U'  Good  gracious,  Dick,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  " 
she  said,  showing  her  face  through  an  opening  a  few 
inches  wide. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Dick  eagerly.  "  I  think 
Jim's  ill.  He's  talking  and  laughing  and  crying,  and 
I  can't  get  any  sense  out  of  him." 

"  Wait  a  moment.     I'll  come  and  see." 

The  door  was  shut,  but  in  a  minute  Dick  saw  a  line  of 
light  under  it.  In  another  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Check 
appeared,  very  unlike  herself,  Dick  thought,  in  a  long 
grey  dressing-gown,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She 
still  looked  sleepy,  and  gave  first  a  yawn,  and  then  a 
violent  sneeze  which  made  Dick  jump. 

At  this  she  smiled  and  became  Aunt  Susan  again. 

"  Talking  in  his  sleep,  is  he  ?  "  she  said.  "  What 
did  he  have  for  supper  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  hurried  to  the 
boys'  room.  Jim  was  sittmg  up  in  bed,  and,  by  the 
light  of  the  candle,  Dick  could  see  that  his  face  was 
very  red  and  his  eyes  very  bright.  The  moment  Mrs. 
Check  came  in,  he  hailed  her  with  a  shout. 

"  Hulloa,  Sarah,"  he  cried.  "  Got  any  apples  ?  Dick 
says  they're  pears,  but  they're  not,  are  they  ?  Little 
red  apples  with  grubs  inside,  most  of  them— they're 
the  sv'i  '.est,  aren't  they  ?  " 

M  ..  Cli-ck  looked  very  grave,  every  vestige  of 
sleepiresF  gone. 

"  All  right,  Jim,"  she  said,  in  her  comfortable,  cheerful 
voice ;  "  you  lie  down  like  a  good  boy,  and  I'll  fetch  you 
something  nicer  than  apples.     I  shan't  be  a  minute." 

"  No,  don',  go,"  he  whimpered,  and  then  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 
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Dick,  light  your  candle  and  go  into  my  room.    On 
the  mantelpiece  you'll  see  a  bottle  with  a  label  '  Py- 

hr  !1  .t'"''  *  "  ^1"  """  ^  ^^^''  ^""^  ^^^  ^at^^r  bottle, 
bring  them  too.  Put  your  jacket  on.  We  mustn't 
have  you  talking  in  your  sleep  too." 

Her  voice  and  manner  had  its  effect  on  both  the 
boys.  Dick  whipped  on  his  jacket,  lighted  his  candle, 
and  was  on  his  errand  in  a  moment.  Jim  let  himself 
be  laid  down  and  covered  with  the  bed-clothes  again 
There  was  some  difficulty  over  taking  the  Saline  but 
this  v^s  surmounted  by  a  little  tact  and  perseverance. 

feiuieep.^"'  ""  '"'''  ""'"^P'^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

tofollow!"''^  *'^*°'^  °''*  °^  '^'  '°°"^'  ^^^^°"^"g  ^^'^ 

"  r'lfi'  "  ^'  f  "^^*  "^"^  ^""^  ^  ^'^''  she  whispered. 

till  hrL  w    .     v'  P'°P''^y-    "^^^^  ^'"  Si*  i"  his  room 
till  breakfast     You  go  down  into  the  sitting-room  and 

intP^n  n'  r  L'"^  ^""'  y^"""  ^^^^P  ^'^t-     I'"  write  a 

It     hI  hn     '^'"''^^^"'^  ^'^"y^"  ^'"^^*  y-^totake 
It.    His  house  IS  m  Heath  Street— No.  8oa.'' 
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XV 

Wednesday  was  the  day  on  which  the  boys 
have  gone  back,  but  there  was  now  no  talk 
tot  Dr.  Good's  report  was  not  reassuring  A 
cold  certainly,  he  said,  but  whether  it  would 
into  something  more  serious  he  could  not 
present.  The  boy  seemed  to  have  very  little 
or  he  must  have  been  a  good  deal  run  down 
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So  Mrs.  Check  wrote  a  letter  to  her  brother,  telling 
him  the  doctor's  verdict  and  suggesting  that  as  Jim 
certainly  could  not  return  for  another  week  at  least. 
Dick  also  should  stay.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had 
intended  sending  Dick  home,  but  he  had  looked  so 
woebegone  that  she  changed  her  mind,  and  with  the 
letter  which  he  was  to  take  to  his  father  she  gave  him 
his  return  fare  if  he  were  allowed  to  come  back. 

He  found  his  father  in  a  very  bad  humour,  with  all 
the  familiar  signs  of  weakness  indulged.  The  state  of 
the  room,  however,  showed  that  he  was  not  out  of 
work,  which  was  something  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Roddies  read  the  letter  and  gave  a  contemptu- 
ous sniff. 

'I  Shamming,"  he  said,  and  tossed  it  on  to  the  floor. 

"  He  isn't  shamming,"  exclaimed  Dick  indignantly, 
and  the  tailor  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  was  speaking 
the  truth.    He  changed  his  ground. 

"Little  fools.  Want  a  nurse  to  look  after  them 
and  see  they  don't  get  chills." 

"  I  haven't  got  a  chill,"  said  Dick,  stung  by  the 
taunt. 

"  Oh  no,  you  do  know  how  to  look  after  yourself," 
said  his  father. 

There  was  a  long  silence.    Then  Mr.  Roddies  spoke 
again — 
"  In  bed  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Headache  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Bilious  ?  Susan  doesn't  know  what  pigs  boys 
are." 
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Jims    been    having    very    little.    They've   been 
going  on  about  his  appetite  ever  since  we  went  up." 

"Don't    tell   me.     I   know   what    boys   are"   his 
father  snapped.     "  This'll  spoil  his  holiday  work." 

"  The  doctor  said "  Dick  began. 

Damn  the  doctor,"  Mr.  Roddies  shouted  furiously 
"  and  get  back  to  Hampstead.    Two  of  you's  bad 
enough,  but  one  would  drive  me  crazy     One  fool's 
company  for  another.     'Ere.  I'll  write.    Get  out  till 
I  call  you." 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  summoned.    A  letter  lav  on 
the  table.  ^ 

"  Take  that  to  your  aunt  and  be  ofi."  said  his 
father. 

Dick  was  overjoyed.    When  Mr.  Roddies  was  in  a 
really  bad  temper  there  was  no  knowing  what  he 
would  say  or  do,  and  the  boy  had  been  terrified  l^st 
his  return  to  Hampstead  should  be  forbidden     The 
idea  of  being  left  alone  with  his  father  under  such 
conditions  had  been  dreadful,  and  now  the  relief  was 
intense.    He  was  not  very  anxious  about  Jim,  but 
after  all.  he  was  his  brother  and  they  were  very' good 
companions.     Indeed,  all  the  best  in  both  the  boys 
seemed  to  thrive  in  the  Hampstead  air.    And  then 
there  were  Aunt  Susan  and  Nan. 
Mr.  Roddies'  letter  was  short  and  to  the  point. 

Dear  Susan.— I  am  sorry  you  should  be  bothered 
by  the  boys.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  have 
to  put  up  with.  Jim  is  bilious,  I  expect.  I  hope  he 
hasn't  been  laying  hands  on  your  goodies.  If  he 
has,  mmd  you  tell  me  and  I'll  talk  to  him  in  a  way  he 
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understands.  As  you  seem  to  think  Dick  may  be  of 
use  (though  how.  I  can't  imagine),  I  send  him  back. 
As  soon  as  Jim  is  right  pack  them  both  off.  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  put  up  with  thcm.-Your  affectionate 
^^°*^^'"'  Joseph  Roddles." 


XVI 

Before  long,  the  doctor's  fears  were  fully  justified 
Dunng  the  next  few  days  all  the  bad  symptoms 
became  more  acute.  The  temperature  rose,  the  pulse 
was  more  rapid,  the  breathing  more  laboured,  while 
a  short,  painful  cough  added  to  the  boy's  distress 
Every  evening,  too,  the  periods  of  delirium  seemed 
to  last  longer. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  Good  spoke  out. 

"  Pneumonia,"  he  said,  "  not  a  very  severe  attack, 
so  far.  but  quite  well-defined.  Did  you  see  how  his 
nostrils  were  working  ?  It's  come  just  at  the  wrong 
time— such  things  always  do.  He  hasn't  much  of  a 
constitution,  and  he  looks  as  if  he'd  been  overwork- 
ing. It's  running  a  perfectly  normal  course.  We 
shall  have  to  wait  till  Monday  or  Tuesday  for  the 
crisis." 

The  forecast  proved  correct.    On  Monday,  about 
midnight,  Jim  woke  up  bathed  in  perspiration,  his 
temperature  down  to  normal,  but  weak  as  a  baby 
The    doctor   was    delighted,    and   anticipated   rapid 
progress. 

The  next  day  he  was  less  confident,  and  on  Wednes- 
day he  seemed  distinctly  v/orried. 
"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  boy,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
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Check,  "  he  isn't  picking  up  his  strength  a  bit.  I'm 
afraid  it's  going  to  be  one  of  those  nasty  touch-and- 
go  cases.    Has  he  got  a  father  and  mothrr  ?  " 

"  He's  got  a  father."  answered  Mrs,  Check. 

"  Does  he  Uve  handy  ?  " 

"  In  tovvn-Lii.r,,lj,'.s  Inn  way." 

"  I  think  he  ou-ht  to  be  sent  for,  if  (he  boy  isn't 
belter  soon." 

Those  were  dark  days  for  Dick,  and  sometimes  he 
even  found  him.self  wishing  he  were  back  at  Green's 
Yard.    Mrs.  Thock  was  constantly  with  Jim.  so  that 
Nan  had  to  devo. ,  bersolf  to  ti^e  shop,  and,  though 
Dick  was  with  h(r  a  ;.;ood  deal,  slio  was  so  changed 
that  she  frightened  raJior  fi.au  comforted  him.    Her 
plump,  rosy  face  looked  quite  unnatural  without  the 
smile  that  had  !;eemcd  inseparable  from  it.    She  vn^ 
almost  as  quiet  as  Jim  himself.    Mrs.  Check  ha-1  iT.or.- 
self-control,  and  she  guessed  that  Dick  must  be  iv  iin.'^ 
very   miserable.     Hence   she  generally   man;--/t    u> 
give  him  his  meals  herself,  and  on  these  orr    ■j.-,... 
was  resolutely  cheerful.     She  contrived  to  :.cvii^  1  ir; 
on  a  number  of  errands,  and  she  took  pains  to  n.rk - 
him  feel  that  he  was  of  use.    Jim  often  asked  for  hir- 
and  once  or  twice  he  had  read  aloud  a  page  or  two  of 
Ivanhoe,  though  even  listening  seemed  to  tire  the 
invalid. 

Immediately    after    the    doctor's    announcement 
Mrs.  Check  had  written  to  Mr.  Roddies  telling  him 
that   the    lUness    had    developed    into    pneumonia 
"  which,"  she  added,  "  is,  as  you  know,  a  very  serious 
matter.    I  shall  write  again  to-night,  but  this  morning 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  doctor's  report  was  not  en- 
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S"?-     '   ""^   '    "^y  ""^   •"'«"   news    io. 

He  lud  taken  advantage  of  the  boys'  extended  absence 

Not  having,  himself,  a  very  strong  physinue   he  wis 
paying    the    pr.,:e.     Blear-eyed,    will,    aching    lield 
langled  nerves,  .nd  empty  p.^kets,  h,.  was  cuS 

himse,  andhisfony,when.he'postman'sknocksta   led 

to  1,1ms.  If,  she  s  had  cn(  ugh  of  them.  W,U  J  shan't 
be  sorry  ,0  see  them.  After  all,  bl,«d',  thick  .'ttn 
water,  and  ifs  not  poison  like  the  oth„  slJff  "" 

He  read  It rr  "'?r"';'°P^  '"'^  ^-^  ''>-  '-'""■ 
ne  read  it  first  quickly,  then  very  slowly.    Finallv 

m^^fr  °"  ""  ^"'^  '""^  '-""d  back  ,0  ,h.nk 

encouraging."  He  didn't  like  that.  Ifthe  a^d  ?h! 
doctor  put  it  like  that,  they  must  think  th  as  pre, 
bad  WeU,  suppose  it  was.  Think  what  the  bov  hid  n 
his  favour-youth,  a  wholesome  training,  and^fhe  b^s" 
of  nursing,  with  a  good  doctor  thrown  in  Ho  He  Ja 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  w^h  chaff.  !?„  „ 
n^t  and  would  soon  be  b.  ck,  pr.parin.  his  l",™"  nl 
winning  prices.     Meanwhile  there  was  nn.h^n^  ,„  u, 

re" a^er  it!  '  ^""""°"^  '^  '"-■  "^  ^^-^  ^ 
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On  Thursday  morning  Jim  seemed  a  little  better, 
though  the  doctor  still  shook  his  head  and  declared 
that  the  improvement  was,  so  far,  only  trifling. 
"  Still,"  he  added,  "  it's  something  not  to  be  going 
downhiU." 

Mrs.   Check  nodded  her  head.    "  He  certainly  is 

terribly  weak.    He  cries  at  nothing,  and  they're  both 

-  them  the  last  boys  to  do  that.     Nan  was  saying 

yesterday  that  she'd  never  seen  either  of  them  cry 

before.     It  seems  quite  unnatural." 

"  I  wonder  whether  anything's  worrying  him,"  said 
Dr.  Good.  "  He  seems  very  old  for  his  years, 
and,  anyway,  children  are  very  mysterious  creatures. 
Has  any  one  been  talking  to  him  about  — about 
religion  ?  " 

"  I  read  a  chapter  to  him  every  night,  and  sometimes 
I  say  a  word  or  two,  but  nothing  to  excite  him  in  the 
least.     I  think  he  likes  it." 

"  At  any  rate  it  doesn't  make  him  cry,  does  it  ?  " 
"  Oh  dear.  no.     He  just  smiles  and  nods,  and  once 
he  asked  me  to  kiss  him.    They're  not  kissing  boys," 
she  added. 

"  Well,  I  should  be  very  careful  not  to  excite  him. 
But  I  know  you're  the  soul  of  discretion.  You've 
done  wonders,  I'm  sure." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  in  the  sitting- 
room,  another  was  taking  place  upstairs. 

"  Dick,  they  taught  you  a  lot  about  the  Prayer  Book 
and  things,  didn't  thoy  ?  " 

Dick  nodded.    "  Rather,"  he  said. 
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"  Isn't  there  something  in  it  about  visiting  the  sick  ? 
I  think  I  saw  it  once." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick  importantly.  "  There's  the '  Order 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.' " 

"  Have  you  got  your  Prayer  Book  here  ?  " 

"  No,  but  Nan's  got  one ;  I  saw  it  in  the  sitting-room 
with  her  name  on  it." 

"  Get  it,  will  you.  Dick ;  don't  say  anything  to  any 
one.     I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dick.  "  Aunt  Sue's  going  out  at 
twelve,  and  I'm  to  sit  with  you.    I'U  read  it  then." 

"  I've  found  it,  Jim,"  said  his  brother,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  when  they  were  alone  and  quite  free  from 
the  prospect  of  interruption.  "Shall  I  read  i<  all 
through  ?  " 

"  Read  until  I  stop  you,"  said  Jim,  and  Dick  began 
reading  in  a  low  voice.  When  he  reached,  "Our 
Father,"  Jim  spoke. 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I  know  it  all." 

Later  on  came  the  passage — 

And  for  what  cause  soever  this  sickness  is  sent 
unto  you  ;  whether  it  be  to  try  your  patience  for  the 
example  of  others ' " 

Here  Jim  lifted  his  hand. 

"  Wait  a  minute.    What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

Dick  read  it  over  again. 

"  Show  other  people  how  to  behave,  that's  what  it 
means,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.     Go  on." 

And  that  your  faith  may  be  found  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  laudable,  glorious,  and  honourable,  to  the 
increase  of  glory  and  endless  felicily  ;   or  else  it  may 
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be  sent  unto  you  to  correct  and  amend  in  you  whatso- 
ever doth  offend  the  eyes  of  your  heavenly  Father ; 
know  you  certainly,  that  if  you  truly  repent  you  of  your 
sins,  and  bear  your  sickness  patiently,  trusting  in 
God's  mercy,  for  His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ 's'sake,  and 
render  unto  him  humble  thanks  for  his  fatherly  visita- 
tion, submitting  yourself  wholly  unto  His  will,  it  shall 
turn  to  your  profit,  and  help  you  forward  in  the  right 
way  that  lead^^th  unto  everlasting  life.'  " 
Again  Jim  stopped  him. 

"  Read  that  over  again;  I  like  it.    Doesn't  it  roll 
fine  ?  " 

When  the  Creed  was  reached,  and  after  it  the  direc- 
tion— 

The  sick  person  shall  answer — 

'"AH  this  I  stedfastly  believe, ' ' ' 
the  sick  person  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  understand  half  of  it,  so  how  can  I  stead- 
fastly believe  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  and  read  on. 

"  '  The  Minister  should  not  omit  earnestly  to  move  such 
sick  persons  as  are  of  ability  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor.'  " 

At  this  passage  Jim  smiled. 

"There's  fourpence  left  in  my  trousers'  pocket. 
Take  them— no,  take  two  f  them,  and  give  them  to 
the  old  swecpei  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill— you  know." 

Again  Dick  nodded,  and  getting  up  extracted  the 
coppers.    Then  he  resumed  his  reading. 

Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
Confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter.'  " 

After  the  Absolution  Jim  yawned. 
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"  Thanks.    That'll  do.     I'm  a  bit  tired." 

Dick  shut  the  book,  not  at  all  sorry  that  his  task  was 
finished,  and  sat  watching  his  brother,  who  seemed  to 
have  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Presently  his  eyes  opened. 

"  Dick."  he  said,  "  there's  one  thing  I  should  like 
awfiiUy." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  to  see  Madge.  I  think  she'd  come  if  she 
knew  I  was  ill.     I  never  answered  her  last  letter." 

"  I  did."  said  Dick.  "I'm  sure  she'd  come  if  she's 
at  home." 

"  Ah  yes,"  sighed  Jim ;  "it's  holidays,  of  course. 
I'd  forgotten  that. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  I'll  walk  over  to  Balham.  I've 
got  the  address."  Dick  looked  quite  excited  as  he 
made  the  suggestion. 

"No,"  said  Jim;  "write  first.  Aunt  Susan  will 
give  you  paper  a  /<  a  stamp— I'll  ask  her.  And  only 
give  the  sweeper  one  penny.  With  threepence  you'll 
be  able  to  ride  the  best  part  of  the  way,  at  any  rate." 


XVIII 

"  Dear  Madge,— We  arc  staying  here  for  a  holiday 
with  Aunt  Susan,  that  is  Mrs.  Check,  who  has  a  sweet- 
shop in  Temple  Passage,  which  is  just  off  the  High 
Street,  nearly  opposite  where  the  omnibuses  stop. 
You  can't  miss  it,  because  it  is  the  only  sweetshop  in 
Temple  Passage,  and  Nan  (who  lives  with  Aunt  Susan 
— Mrs,  Check)  is  almost  always  in  the  shop.  Jim 
sends  his  love.    He  looks  better,  but  Nan  is  always 
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crying,  and  Aunt  Susan  does.  too.  when  she  thinks  we 
don't  see  her  I  do  hope  he  will  get  better.  He's  as 
weak  as  a  baby.  He  sends  his  love,  and  he  would  most 
awfully  like  to  see  you  if  you  could  come  over  soon  I 
don't  know  quite  where  Balham  is,  but  I  can  find  out 
and  I  could  come  over  and  meet  you.  Do  come  if 
you  can.  Jim  wants  to  see  you  awfully.  I  hope  you 
are  well,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr.  Jim  sends  his  love 
^"^  ^°  ^o  I-  Dick  Roddles."   ' 

This  was  the  letter  that  Dick  wrote  on  the  Thursday 
afternoon.    On  Friday  evening  the  answer  came. 

"  Dear  DicK.-Of  course  I  will  come.  I  am  so 
sorry  Jim  is  ill.  I  do  hope  he  will  be  better  soon  I 
too,  have  an  aunt  in  Hampstead  and  I  often  see  her,  so 
I  know  my  way  there  quite  well.  When  I  go  to  her  I 
generally  get  to  Hampstead  about  eleven,  so  I  will 
come  about  that  time  on  Saturday  morning.  Give  my 
love  to  Jim,  and  tell  him  I  hope  he  will  make  himself 
be  better  by  to-morrow.— Yours  sincerely. 

Madge." 

There  had  been  some  discussion  about  her  visit 
The  matter  had  been  referred  to  the  doctor  for  his 
decision. 

"It  is  a  risk."  he  said,  "in  his  state,  but  then  it 
would  be  a  greater  risk  to  disappoint  him.  I  had  a 
word  with  him.  and  he  has  evidently  set  his  heart 
on  It." 

On  Saturday  morning  from  half-past  ten  Dick  was 
doing  sentry-go  up  and  down  Temple  Passage  for 
Madge  had  given  no  indication  how  she  was  coming 
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A  minute  or  two  before  the  hour,  she  turned  into  the 
Passage  from  the  High  Street.  Dick  rushed,  and  she 
rushed,  so  there  was  a  collision  just  outside  the  sweet- 
shop. They  drew  back  laughing,  and  looked  hard  at 
each  other. 

There  was  little  change  in  Dick,  but  Madge  had 
grown  and  looked  years  older,  he  thought.  She  still 
wore  her  hair  in  a  long  plait,  and  her  frock  was  some 
way  from  her  boots,  but  her  voice  was  no  longer  that 
of  a  child,  and  her  manners  were  quieter  and  more  self- 
possessed.  For  a  moment  Dick  felt  afraid  of  her,  but 
the  feeling  soon  passed. 
"  How's  Jim  ?  "  she  asked. 
The  doctor  isn't  coming  till  twelve,"  he  answered, 
"  and  he's  the  only  one  who  can  say.  We  can't  see 
any  difference.  He's  been  asking  all  the  morning 
whether  you  have  come." 

They  went  through  the  shop,   Nan  greeting  the 
visitor  with  a  not  very  convincing  smile. 

"  You'll  find  him  looking  a  little  brighter  than  he 
has  been,"  she  said. 
Mrs.  Check  opened  the  bedroom  door. 
"  So  this  is  Madge,  is  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  Well,  my 
dear,  I've  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  you.  I'm 
very  glad  you've  come,  but  I  can't  give  you  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Dick,  you  must  come  down  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve  by  the  clock.  And  Jim,  if  you  feel 
tired,  mind  you  stop  talking." 

Jim  smiled  at  Aunt  Susan  as  she  went  out,  and 
then  again  at  Madge  as  she  came  in. 

"  Oh,  Madge,"  he  said.  "  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again. 
Here's  a  chair,  come  and  sit  down." 
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He  looked  very  thin  and  small,  she  thought,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  but  his  face  was  flushed  with  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  her,  and  she  had  expected  to  find  him 
looking  worse. 

For  some  little  time  they  talked  about  their  new 
schools.  Then  came  a  pause  which  Madge,  thinking 
Jim  was  tired,  made  no  attempt  to  break.  He  was 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  half  closed.  The  colour 
had  faded  from  his  cheeks,  and  his  true  condition  was 
more  apparent. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  fixed  them  on 
his  visitor. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  "  if  you  were  very  ill  and  were 
going  to  die,  wouldn't  you  rather  be  told  ?  " 

She  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  would." 

"  But  they  won't  tell  me,"  he  complained.  "  Dick 
says  they  don't  tell  him.  The  doctor  puts  me  off 
with  funny  talk.  Aunt  Susan  tells  me  to  have  faith 
in  God.    Do  you  believe  there  is  a  God  ?  " 

"Oh,  Jim!"  exclaimed  Madge  in  distress,  "of 
course  there  is.  You  know  that,  as  well  as  I 
do." 

Jim  looked  straight  in  front  of  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  suppose  there  is.  But  lots  of 
people  don't  believe  it.  You  know  "—he  turned  to 
Dick—"  the  way  he  talks  sometimes." 

Dick  nodded. 

"  I  don't  think  they  believe  much  at  the  Institute," 
he  said. 

"  I  wonder  what  happens  when  you  die." 

It  was  Jim  speaking  in  a  quiet,  persistent  tone,  as 
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if,  Dick  thought,  he  were  reading  out   an  algebra 
problem. 

"  You  go  to  heaven — if  you  deserve  to,"  said  Madge 
confidently. 

"  And  if  you  don't  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Madge. 

"  There's  hell,"  volunteered  Dick,  who  at  present 
was  not  overburdened  with  tact. 

Jim  gave  a  little  shiver.  But  he  had  another 
question  to  ask. 

"  If  you'd  done  something — not  quite  right,  you 
know,  and  thought  you  were  going  to  die,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

Again  she  considered  before  answering. 

"  I  think  I  should  try  and  find  some  one  to  own  up 
to,"  she  said. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Jim,  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 

"  Do  you  feel  tired,  Jim  ?  "  asked  Dick,  after  a 
minute  or  two. 

He  opened  his  eyes  again. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  rather." 

"  Then  we  must  go,"  said  Madge,  getting  up. 
"  Good-bye,  Jim.  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  feeling  in  her 
pocket,  "  I  almost  forgot.  I  brought  you  this.  I 
made  it  myself." 

It  was  a  little  silk  bag  filled  with  sweet  lavender. 
Jim  took  it  and  smelt.     He  smiled  up  at  her. 

"  How  pretty  !  "  he  said,  "  and  how  sweet  it  smells ! 
and  how  kind  of  you !  Thanks  for  coming.  I  knew 
you  would." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  repeated.  "  And  Dick  will  let  me 
know  how  you  are,  won't  you,  Dick  ?  " 
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He  nodded,  and  just  then  Mrs.  Check  opened  the 
fuTdme  ^'''''°"'  ^^"""^  ^''  ^^^*'°'  *°  ^^"^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^ 

XIX 

Jim's  next  visitor  was  Mr.  Roddies  himself.  In 
spite  of  all  his  philosophy  he  could  not  put  away  a 
fear  which  he  kept  assuring  himself  was  absolutelv 
unreasonable.    The   strength   and   obstinacy   of  hi"s 

nrtTK  *°"^f '"^  u""-    ^°^  "^"^y  y^^''  «o^.  he  had 
prided  himself  on  his  freedom  from  all  sentimental 

tommy-rot.  A  man's  brain-that  was  his  heart  and 
mmd  and  soul.  What  his  brain  told  him  to  do.  that 
was  his  only  wisdom.  As  for  love,  the  very  mention 
of  the  word  was  a  red  rag  to  him.  goading  him  to 
THoTTi  ""T^^"  ^"^  ""  ^''^^^^'  of  illustration 

it^lf         """'^  °"''^  ^^"^^^^  ^''^^  *^^  Institute 

In  the  case  of  his  own  boys  he  felt  that  he  was  per- 
fectly consistent.    There  was  a  sort  of  contract  between 
him  and  society.    He  had  introduced  them  into  society 
and  society,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he 

ndt.f  •'"   '';'"'   '""^   '^°"^^*   "P   -«   healthy 
industrious,  and  moral  members  of  the  community. 

Ihen,  again,  there  was  another  contract-not  so  clear 

and  precise  in  its  terms,  perhaps-bet  ween  him  and  the 

boys.    He  was  bound  to  feed  and  lodge  and  clothe 

them  according  to  his  means,  and  to  see  that  they  got 

wh!n  .'k   ?''  '^  "'"'^'"^  ^  ^^'^^*  ^^^'"g  fo^  themselves 
when  the  time  came.    That  was  his  duty  to  them  as  a 

father.    On  the  other  hand.  if.  after  performing  this  he 

saw  an  opportunity  of  deriving  any  personal  advantk-e 
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from  the  relationship,  he  would  be  acting  perfectly 
within  his  rights  by  taking  it.  And  as  to  all  this,  he 
held,  there  should  be  no  concealmen.  or  pretence.  For 
years,  already,  he  had  dinned  into  the  boys'  ears  his 
theory  of  fatherhood,  and  they  appeared  to  understand 
and  accept  it.  Of  course  they  did.  Treat  u  .  oasonable 
creature  in  a  reasonable  way  and  he'd  take  it  reason- 
ably. As  for  love— pooh  !  petting— ugh  !  kissing — 
faugh  ! 

But  though  he  disclaimed  and  derided  affection  as 
a  motive,  he  admitted  interest.  And  the  admission 
was  the  easier  to  make  because,  as  the  boys  began  to 
develop  from  early  childhood,  they  showed  evident  signs 
of  unusual  ability.  "My  brains,"  said  Mr.  Roddies, 
and  began  to  interpret  his  fatherly  di.lies  in  a  more 
liberal  manner.  As  he  marked  their  rapid  progress 
at  school  and  tested  it  at  home,  he  evolved  his  great 
plan  by  which  they  were  to  be  kept  apart,  proceeding 
on  parallel  but  independent  lines,  pushing  other 
people  to  the  wall,  but  never  interfering  with  each 
other.  He  was  careful  as  to  their  health,  saw  that 
they  were  properly  clothed  and  fed,  and,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  was  out  of  work  for  any  length  of 
time.,  went  short  himself  rather  than  stint  them.  Of 
all  iuch  sacrifices,  however,  he  made  a  mental  note 
;.  i:  ^ms  in  a  long  account,  the  balance  of  which  would 
noi  oe  struck  for  many  a  day. 

With  the  .inning  of  the  scholarships  there  had  come 
a  sibtle  change  in  his  attitude  towards  the  boys. 
Up  to  that  time  it  had  been — or  at  any  rate  had 
seemed  to  be — both  simple  and  consistent.  Thence- 
forward it   became  complex,   an  ever  present,  ever 
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baffling  problem.  He  was  immensely  proud  of  this 
first  tangible  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight. 
And  with  this  personal,  mingled  a  certain  proprietary, 
pride  in  the  boys  themselves.  Nor  was  the  emotion 
only  pride.  A  feeling,  half  gratitude,  half  some  factor 
that  he  could  not  define,  made  him  look  on  the  lads 
with  an  eye  less  cold,  less  critical.  Sometimes,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  resolutely  on  his  guaru  against 
the  faintest  footfall  of  love,  he  might  almost  have 
suspected  himself  of  the  disgraceful  weakness. 

Of  the  two  boys,  Jim  was  his  favourite,  partly 
because  he  understood  him  better— Jim  was  very 
obviously  his  father's  son— and  partly  because  he 
considered  him  the  cleverer.  It  was  not.  perhaps,  a 
niere  chance  when  Mr.  Roddies'  lucky  penny  sent 
Jim  to  a  board,  and  Dick  to  a  church,  school. 

And  now  it  was  Jim  who  was  threatened  by  this 
wholly  unexpected  blow.  Of  course  it  was.  For  Mr. 
Roddies,  firm  believer  though  he  was  in  the  sway  of 
pure  reason,  was  inconsistent  enough  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  breath  in  denouncing  the  contrariety 
of  fate.  The  slice  of  bread  that  was  sure  to  fall  on 
the  buttered  side,  was  a  favourite  illustration  of  his. 
And  now  his  slice  had  fallen,  and  Jim  was  the  buttered 
side. 

At  first  he  treated  the  illness  as  a  trifle.  But  even 
before  he  realised  its  seriousness  he  found  himself 
unaccountably  worried.  He  could  not  settle  down 
to  anything.  When  he  found  that  the  boys  were  in 
any  case  going  to  stop  some  days  longer  in  Hampstead. 
it  occurred  to  him  that  a  few  more  visits  to  the  King's 
Arms,  or  another  bottle  or  two  of  Irish  or  Scotch, 
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miglit  be  indulged  in  without  a  scandal,  but  somehow 
he  let  the  opportunity  pass  almost,  if  not  quite,  unused. 
A  foreboding  that  he  would  not  put  into  words  hung 
over  him  day  and  night  like  a  black  cloud.  He 
realised  for  the  first  time  how  his  hopes  were 
fixed  on  the  boys'  success.  The  idea  of  one — especi- 
ally Jim— being,  as  it  were,  suddenly  struck  out  of 
the  race,  was  intolerable.  The  brief  occasional 
notes  which  Mrs.  Check  found  time  to  scribble,  only 
kept  him  on  tenterhooks.  He  dreaded  the  post- 
man's knock,  yet  hated  to  see  him  go  by  without 
knockirxg. 

Friday  passed  withr  it  a  letter,  and  then  a  new 
idea  entered  his  mind.  They  were  keeping  something 
from  him  ;  he  felt  certain  of  it.  In  any  case  he  could 
bear  this  state  of  suspense  no  longer.  Knowledge 
of  a  disaster  is  better  than  vague  and  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  it. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  therefore,  after  an  early 
dinner,  he  locked  up  the  rooms  and  set  out  for  Hamp- 
stead,  determined  to  find  out  for  himself  the  exact 
state  of  affairs. 

Mrs.  Check  greeted  him  with  effusion. 

"  Well  now,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  came  into  the 
sitting-room  where  he  was  waiting,  "  this  is  really 
providential.  Jim  has  been  talking  about  you  all 
the  morning,  and  asking  whether  you  would  be 
comJng  up  soon  to  see  him.  I  believe  he's  worrying 
about  something,  and  the  doctor  thinks  so,  too. 
I'll  go  and  tell  him  you're  here. " 

Mr.  Roddies  winced  at  "providential,"  but  anxiety 
had  taken  away  all  his  taste  for  discussion.    He  even 
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'Ow  is    'e  ?  "    he 


forgot    to    mask  his  feelings, 
snapped  out  eagerly. 

"  No  better  and  no  worse,"  answered  Mrs.  Check, 
"  but  the  doctor  isn't  at  all  satisfied." 

Though  it  was  perfectly  true  that  Jim  had  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  when  his  father  was  coming  to 
Hampstead,  yet  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  his 
face  showed  any  signs  of  great  joy  when  Mr.  Roddies 
walked  into  the  bedroom.  Nor  did  that  gentleman 
himself  appear  at  his  ease. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  make  boisterously  cheerful,  "and 
'ow  are  we  to-day?  Getting  on  fine,  eh?'  Why. 
you  look  famous.  Dick  can  put  up  your  things 
in  brown  paper  and  we  can  all  go  back  by  the 
omnibus." 

Jim's  big  eyes— looking  now,  his  father  thought,  a 
size  or  two  larger—were  fixed  on  him,  but  not  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  across  his  face.  Very 
slowly  he  lifted  one  hand  from  the  bed-clothes,  drew 
back  the  sleeve  of  his  night-shirt,  and  showed  the 
thin  and  wasted  forearm. 

Mr.  Roddies  refused  to  understand. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  wiry,  isn't  it  ?  Little  but  good, 
as  the  cannibals  said,  when  they  put  the  drummer-boy 
in  the  pot." 

"  Have  you  come  up  because  you  think  I'm  going 
to  die  ? "  asked  Jim,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone 
that  yet  made  an  immediate  end  of  Mr.  Roddies' 
attempts  to  be  facetious. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  almost  as  quietly,  "  I've  come 
to  make  sure  you're  going  to  live." 
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"  Ah."  said  the  boy  wearily,  "no  one  tells  me  what 
they  think." 

"  Yes,  they  do.  my  dear."  said  Mrs.  Check  from  the 
door,  which  she  was  just  shutting  behind  her.  "  By 
the  blessing  of  God  we  hope  to  see  you  well  and  .  trong 
again." 

But  Mr.  Roddies  saw  her  eyes  as  the  door  closed, 
and  his  heart  sank. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  Him,  do  you,  father  ?  " 

Mr.  Roddies  felt  desperately  uncomfortable.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  he  shrank  from  a  theo- 
logical debate.  His  voice  and  manner,  as  he  answered, 
were  curiously  like  the  boy's. 

"Never  mind  what  I  believe,  my  boy.  You  fix 
your  mind  upon  getting  well— that's  the  way  to 
do  it."  ^ 

Jim  shook  his  head  —  a  weak,  weary  little 
gesture. 

"  I  can't  fix  my  mind  on  anything.  But  there's 
one  thing  worries  me." 

''  What's  that  ?  "  asked  his  father. 

"  I  don't  want  to  die  without  telling  you  some- 
thing, and  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  if  I'm  not  going 
to  die."  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Roddies  rubbed  his  forehead  with  the  back  of 
his  right  hand. 

"  You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  'ave  it.  You've  got 
to  choose." 

There  was  a  minute's  pause,  then  Jim  looked  up  at 
his  father. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,   "then  I'U  tell  you.    You 
know  the  drawer  where  you  keep  the  strap  ?  " 
6 
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Mr.  Roddies  started,  and  an  alert,  business  light  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  should  thirk  I  do." 

"  Weil,  I  found  a  key  that  fitted  the  lock." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Roddies,  his 
voice  taking  on  its  accustomed  inflection.  As  he 
spoke,  he  pulled  out  a  bunch  of  keys  and  gave  a  hasty 
look  at  them,  "  And  'ow  did  you  get  'old  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  found  it  in  the  old  tool-box.  There  are  a  lot 
of  keys  there,  and  I  thought  this  one  looked  like  your 
key  of  the  drawer." 

"  You've  got  sharp  eyes,  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Roddies, 
always  susceptible  to  what  he  thought  cleverness. 

"  I  used  to  open  the  drawer  and  get  at  the 
things." 

"  What  things  ?  "  cried  his  father,  his  voice  pitched 
almost  to  a  scream.  "  You  didn't  go  ferreting  about 
among  my  papers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  answered  the  boy,  who  had  gone 
whiter  than  ever ;  "  that  brown  paper  with  the  tobacco 
inside.  I  used  to  open  it  and  take  a  pinch  for  a 
cigarette." 

A  smile  rose  on  Mr.  Roddies'  face,  but  held  in  check 
by  an  expression  of  doubt. 

"  I  don't  ^  -^n  that  sort  of  paper,  silly ;  I  mean 
papers  with  ..nting  on  them,  letters— that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  I  think  we— I  mean  I— looked  at  some  racing 
telegrams  I  found.  I  looked  to  see  if  they  came  off. 
Nothing  else." 

The  smile  spread. 

"  Did  they  come  off  ?  " 
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"  I  couldn't  find  them  in  the  paper.  I  exper"  thev 
were  old  ones." 

"  And  so  you  did  a  lot  of  smoking— you  and  Dick  ">  " 
asked  the  artful  Mr.  Roddies,  reflecting  that  against 
Dick,  at  any  rate,  his  hand  was  not  shortened. 

"  Not  a  lot— I  was  afraid  you'd  miss  the  tobacco 
but  every  now  and  then  I  made  a  cij^irette.  And 
then  I  let  you  pay  me  twice  over  for  taking  a  parcel 
for  you  to  Simpkins'  and— oh,  there  was  something 
else,  but  I  can't  remember  it.    Oh  dear !  " 

And  he  rubbed  his  forehead  very  much  as  Mr. 
Roddies  had  done  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  Never  mind,  Jim,"  said  his  father,  who  was  em- 
barrassed by  a  complexity  of  feelings-satisfaction  at 
havmg,  after  all,  found  out  the  delinquencies,  admira- 
tion for  the  boy's  cleverness,  and  mystification  as  to 
what  could  have  forced  or  induced  him  to  make  these 
confessions,  "  don't  worry  yourself  any  more.  What's 
done's  done,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  ' 

"  Is  there  ?  "  said  Jim,  his  eye  brightening. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  to  himself,  "  he  thinks  I 
mean  no  strap  if  he  gets  well ;  and  so  I  do."  was  his 
conclusion.    Then  he  added  out  loud, 

"  Yes,  Jim.  an  end  of  it  altogether." 

"  Thank  you.  father,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and  you  won't 
ask  Dick  about  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Roddies,  amazed  at  his  own 
clemency,  but  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  magnanimity 

Thank  you,  father,"  repeated  Jim.     "  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  go  to  sleep  now." 

An  hour  or  two  after  Mr.  Roddies  had  gone    Dr 
Good  looked  in. 
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"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  the  boy  ?  " 
he  asked  Mrs.  Check.    "  His  eyes  look  quite  different." 

"  He  says  he  has  just  had  such  a  nice  sleep,"  said 
the  good  woman. 

"  Well,  anyway,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "  I  do  believe 
he's  turned  the  corner  at  last." 


BOOK    II 


"  HuLLOA,  Roddies,  where  are  you  charp'ing  to  ? 
You  nearly  knocked  me  down." 

"Sorry,  old  man— that  I  didn't  quite,  I  mean. 
I'm  going  to  the  debate  in  the  Botanical." 

''  Oh,  yes,  your  brother's  in  it,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  In  a  sort  of  a  way  he  is— he's  opening." 

"  Something  about  women,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes— should  they  enter  the  professions  ?  " 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  Keep  'em  out  as  long  as  you  can." 

"  Oh,  good  business  !  I'll  come  round  and  give  him 
a  cheer." 

"  He's  got  one.  On  the  platform  they've  all  got 
seats." 

"  Funny  man,  aren't  you  ?    That's  Cambridge  wit, 
I  suppose.    Good  Heavens,  what  a  squash!     We'll 
have  to  stand  all  the  time.    There  they  are,  fUing  in 
Who's  the  chairman  ?  " 

Dick  Roddies  pulled  a  card  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Sir  Lewis  Plummer,"  he  said. 

"  That's  the  red-faced  chump,  I  suppose,  just  sitting 
down.  He's  a  judge,  isn't  he  ?  He  doesn't  look  a 
Demosthenes." 
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"  A  Chancery  judge,  I  think." 

"  He  looks  as  though  he'd  have  a  fit  if  we  don't 
open  the  windows.  I  say,  see  down  there  in  the 
second  row  at  the  end.  Those  ladies  have  had  enough 
of  it  already.  They're  going  to  move  ;  I  swear  they 
are.  Let's  get  behind  them.  If  we're  nippy  we  can 
slip  in.  That's  the  style.  There,  what  did  I  tell 
you  ?  The  first  requisite  for  a  doctor  is  the  power  of 
observation.     In  you  go.    All  right— you  inside,  then." 

Dick's  observant  friend  was  quite  right.  Sir  Lewis 
was  no  Demosthenes.  He  held,  however,  one  trump 
card,  and  he  played  it  at  once.  He  was  an  old  U.C.S. 
man  himself  (loud  cheers).  He  remembered  taking 
part  in  similar  contests  more  years  ago  than  he  cared 
to  remember  (laughter).  He  took  part  in  them  in 
what  he  might  call  prehistoric  times  (laughter),  and  with 
more  or  less  success — less,  he  was  afraid,  on  the  whole 
(much  laughter).  However,  he  would  not  weary  them 
(no  !  no  !)  with  his  reminiscences,  nor  stand  between 
his  distinguished  young  friends,  who  were  evidently 
panting  for  the  fray  (laughter),  and  the  audience,  who 
were  as  evidently  ^nxious  to  know  the  faie  of  the 
ladies  (laughter).  Any  remarks  he  might  have  to 
make,  he  would  reserve  till  he  had  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  what  the  gentlemen,  whom  it  was  his  humble 
but  useful  function  to  keep  apart  for  the  time  being, 
(laughter)  had  to  say.  He  would  now  call  upon  Mr. 
James  Roddies,  M.A.,  to  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — "  That  the  admission  of  women  to  the  learned 
professions  is  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  society  at  large." 

"  Pompous  old  bounder,"  whispered  the  irreverent 
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Staniforth  in  Dick's  ear,  but  Dick's  attention  was 
wholly  fixed  on  his  brother.  As  it  happened,  he  had 
never  heard  Jim  speak  in  public,  and  he  was  full  of 
curiosity.  He  had  no  misgiving  as  to  any  fiasco; 
Jim  always  rose  to  an  occasion,  and,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  him  really  eloquent,  he  was  sure  to 
be  clever  and  self-possessed. 

Jim  was  certainly  not  an  imposing  or  inspiring 
figure.  Even  in  his  academic  gown,  with  its  bright 
silk  hood,  he  looked  small  and  insignificant.  His 
face,  too,  was  small,  and  the  features  were  thin  and 
pinched.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  his  hair  dark 
and  straight.  His  redeeming  points  were  the  fore- 
head, broad  and  high,  and  the  black,  piercing  eyes. 

He  began  in  a  low,  clear  tone,  and  was  almost  im- 
mediately invited  by  a  stentorian  voice  from  the  upper 
circle  to  "  speak  up." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Jim,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  "  to 
obey  the  precept  of  the  gentleman  whose  musical 
tones  I  think  I  recognise,  though  I  am  afraid  his  prac- 
tice is  quite  beyond  me." 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  followed  by  a  round 
of  clapping  from  the  delighted  friends  of  the  "  gentle- 
man," and  Jim  was  on  good  terms  with  the  audience 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  As  for  his  speech,  it  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  debating-society  style — 
smart,  yet  not  flippant,  with  just  enough  epigram  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  Its  mc  its  were 
set  off  by  the  perfervid  oratory  of  the  replier — a  young 
Hebrew  of  astonishing  fluency — who  outstayed  his 
welcome  and  got  fretful  under  the  intenuptions  of  the 
medical  students  at  the  top  of  the  room.    After  these 
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two  opening  speeches  came  a  spirited  discussion  which 
never  flagged  till,  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  Jim  was  cailed 
upon  to  reply  on  the  whole  debate.    This  he  did  in  a 
speech  that  for  a  young  man,  a-id  on  such  a  subject 
was  masterly.  ' 

"  Look  how  old  Plum  is  listening,"  whispered  Stani- 
forth,  and  then  started  to  find  that  he  was  address- 
ing, not  Dick,  but  a  stranger— a  small,  shabby  man 
who  smelt  strongly  of  spirits.  Looking  back,  he  soon 
perceived  his  friend  standing  at  the  top  among  the 
shouters. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  the  shabby  man  in  a 
surly  voice. 

"  I  thought  I  v;as  speaking  to  a  friend  of  mine," 
answered  Staniforth,  "  he  seems  to  have  gone,  and  you 
seem  to  have  taken  his  place."  Whereupon  the  shabby 
one  turned  his  back,  nursed  one  leg,  and  leaned  forward, 
his  hand  to  his  ea*-. 

Without  a  note,  Jim  was  dealing  with  speaker  after 
speaker,  analysing  the  hostile  arguments,  or  poking 
fun  at  them.  Not  a  single  inaccuracy  or  fallacy  seemed 
to  have  escaped  him,  and  yet  the  whole  reply  was 
compressed  into  twelve  minutes.  It  was  incomparably 
better  than  the  opening,  and  the  applause  at  the  end 
showed  that  it  had  been  appreciated. 

Then  came  Sir  Lewis  Pluinmer  again— ponderous 
powerful,  but  ill  suited  by  such  a  theme.  His  con- 
gratulations to  the  Debating  f  xiety  on  the  eloquence 
of  the  members  sounded  as  perfunctory  as  such 
compliments  usually  are,  tUl  he  ^4anced  at  Jim. 
Then  his  voice  and  manner  changed— he  evidently 
meant  what  he  said. 
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"  Especially.  I  must  refer  to  the  really  admirable 
i-ply  of  the  opener.  It  has  been  my  fate  to  listen 
to  a  good  many  replies  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
I  can  honestly  say  I  have  rarely  listened  to  so  admir- 
able a  specimen  of  a  difficult  kind  of  public  speaking 
I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Roddies'  plans  for  the  future 
may  be.  but  I  certainly  know  of  one  profession  at 
least,  where  such  gifts  as  he  has  shown  to-night  find 
ample  opportunity  for  exercise  and  displaj." 

"I  say,  Roddies."  said  Staniforth.  catching  hold 
of  Dick  s  arm  in  the  corridor  outside  a  few  min'  ies 
later,  "  why  ever  did  you  make  room  for  that  awful 
little  bounder?  He  smelt  like  a  taproom,  and  he'd 
got  the  manners  of  a  bargee." 

In  the  darkness  Dick  flushed  hotly. 

"  He'd  been  standing  ever  so  long."  he  said,  "  and 
I  wanted  to  stretch  my  legs." 


H 


"You're  late,  Dick," 
the  side  table  where  he 
with  a  big  volume  propped  up    n  front  of  him;  "I 


aid   ^m,  looking  up  from 
was  \',    nng  in  a  notebook. 


was  so  hungry   I  couldn't   v 
could  go  to  bed  and  clear  befoi 

"Right  !  "  exclaimed  Dick 
meat  and  salad.    "  I  hope  ther^ 
there."    And  he  tapped  a  bottle  0 

"  Half,  exactly,"  said  Jim,  with 
got  up,  went  to  the  mantelpiece, 
chocolate  irom  a  box,  and  began  to  1. 


T   t(.  i    Polly  she 

-*st  to-morrow." 

s   down  to  cold 

something  left  in 

Bass. 

smile.    Then  he 

'>k  a    piece   of 

e  it. 


"  Well,  old  chap,  I  congratulate  ymi       Hat  r^ply 
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was  quite  first-class.  I  wish  you'd  gone  to  Oxford. 
You'd  have  been  Presideni  of  the  Union  for  a  cer- 
tainty. I  know  what  Union  speaking  is  like,  by  our 
shov/  at  Cambridge." 

"Never  waste  time  in  looking  back."  said  Jim,  in 
his  cool,  even  voice.  "  I  find  that  a  fine  rule.  It 
would  have  been  jolly,  though,"  he  addod,  breaking 
it  promptly.  "  On  the  other  hand,  il  would  have 
been  beastly  skimping  work,  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  does  you  much  good,  unless  you  can  do  it  pretty 
comfortably.  You  can't  ma  .  friends— of  the  right 
sort,  I  mean.  ' 

Dick  nodded.  "No,  I  dare  say  you're  quite  right. 
But  you'd  have  done  well  all  round.  I  scy,  did  you 
see  the  old  man  ?  " 

"  Rather.    Did  he  say  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  a  syllable.  Pretended  not  to  know  me. 
He's  a  queer  one,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is.  The  last  time  I  went  round  he  told 
me  he  reckoned  we  were  fairly  on  our  feet,  and  he 
was  free  to  drink  himself  to  death  if  he  pleased.  If 
he  lasted  till  we  were  living  in  Cromwell  Road,  then 
we'd  have  to  keep  him.  Till  then,  the  less  he  saw 
of  us  and  we  of  him,  the  better  for  all." 

"  He's  as  hard  as  nails,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  just  once " 

"  I  know,"  Dick  interrupted,  "  that  time  when  you 
were  ill  at  Hampstead." 

"  Yes,  I've  often  thought  of  that.  I  never  felt  to 
him,  before  or  since,  as  I  did  then,  for  five  minutes  or 
so.  If  things  had  been  different  I  suppose  we  should 
have  been  different." 
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"Never  waste  time  in  looking  back,"  said  Dick 
briskly,  and  Jim    .ughod. 

"  Quite  right.  Did  vca  see  any  one  else  yci 
knew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  heaps  of  them." 

"  Ah,  but  I  mean  anybody  special — out  of  the 
orH-    iry  run." 

-  saw  the  Grangers,  and  I'arlow's  uncle— I  always 
ft  ^  A  his  name— and " 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Jim  impatiently,  "  I  said 
any  one  special." 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  "I  can't  be  absolutely  sure, 
but  there  was  somebody  in  the  third  row  from  the 
bottom,  who  looked  uncommonly  like  Madge." 

"Madge  Carr,"  cried  Dick,  "really?  I  wish  I'd 
seen  her." 

"  I  tell  you  I   couldn't   be  perfectly  sure,  but   I 
believe  it  was  she.    The  eyes,  the  hair,  and  there  was 
a  way  she  had  of  tossing  her  head  when  she  didn't 
agree  with  you— it  was  she.  I  do  believe." 
"  I  wish  we'd  kept  up  with  her." 
"  It  wasn't  our  fault.    He  wouldn't  have  it." 
"  I   suppose  they  weren't   rich  enough.     I   fancy 
her  people  had  something  to  say  too.     Perhaps  they 
thought  she  was  getting  too  big.    What  did  she  lock 
like  ?  " 

"  Very  much  like  what  she  used  to,  only  grown  up, 
of  course.    A  fine  girl,  with  exactly  the  same  smile 
—what    people    call    sunny— that's    the  very  word 
for  it." 
"  I  wonder  what  she's  doing  now." 
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"  I'll  have  a  try  to  find  out,"  said  Jim.  "it  can't 
be  such  a  very  difficult  job." 


Ill 

Ten  years  make  comparatively  little  difference  to 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  :  they  work  a  transforma- 
tion in  a  boy  of  fourteen.  Jim,  indeed,  was  still 
recognisable,  but  that  was  all  that  could  be  said  of 
him,  and  it  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  Dick. 
He  was  now  nearly  a  head  taller  than  his  brother, 
and  of  a  broader,  sturdier  build  altogether.  His 
features  were  more  strongly  marked,  his  hair,  lighter 
m  colour,  was  more  inclined  to  curl,  and  his  eyes  were 
grey  instead  of  black. 

So  far,  Dick  had  belied  Mr.  Roddies'  forecast  by 
distinguishing  himself  more  than  his  brother.    This 
was  largely  due  to  the  famous  lucky  penny,  which 
had  sent  Dick  to  a  church  school.    The  vicar  had  set 
his  heart  on  enrolling  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
Militant,  the  most  brilliant  scholar  they  had  ever  had 
at  St.  Gabriel's.    When,  therefore,  in  his  last  year  at 
the  Colson  Foundation,  the  question  arose  whether 
Dick  should  try  for  a  scholarship  at  Trinity,  or  go  as 
pupil-apprentice  to   one   of   the  shipping-yards,  he 
intervened,  and  promised,  if  the  boy  gained  a  scholar- 
ship, to  make  up  the  amount  requisite  to  keep  him  at 
the  University.    The  burden  was  lightened  by  a  small 
scholarship  from  Colson's,  and  with  each  year  it  grew 
lighter  still,  as  Dick  added  trophy  to  trophy.     He 
finished  his  career  as  fifth  Wrangler,  and  the  following 
year  was  elected  to  a  fellowship.    For  two  years  he 
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remained  at  Cambridge,  lecturing  and  coaching,  and 
gettmg  through  a  good  deal  of  elementary  work  in 
Natural    Science,    and    all    the    time    putting    aside 
every  penny  he  could  possibly  save.    Then,  having 
defimtely  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  medical 
profession,  he  came  up  to  town  and  entered  himself 
as  a  student  at  University  College  Hospital. 
^     As  for  Jim,  it  could  at  any  rate  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities.     He  had 
not  Dick's  special  gift  for  mathematics,  but  he  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  really  good   "all-rounder." 
Fortunately  for  him,  there  was  no  budding  Wrangler 
in  his  classes,  and  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  school  he 
managed  to  annex  both  the  classical  and  the  mathe- 
matical prizes.    Coming  out  first  in  Honours  at  the 
London  Matriculation,  he  then  secured  an  entrance 
scholarship  at  University  College,  and  for  three  years 
raided   prizes   and  scholarships   in   various   subjects 
with  cheerful  impartiality.    Though  urged  by  teachers 
and  professors  to  try  for  a  classical  scholarship  at  one 
of  the  Oxford  colleges,  he  had  decided  to  stay  in  London. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Dick,  with  his  vicar  to  back 
him.     He  stood  alone,  and  he  felt  that  his  financial 
position  would  be  too  precarious.    He  had,  even  as  a 
schoolboy,  adopted  the  Law  as  his  profession,  and  his 
best,  if  not  his  only,  chance  seemed  to  be  to  start  work 
in  a  solicitor's  office.    Accordingly,  after  taking  the 
gold  medal  for  Classics  at  the  M.A.,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  and  in 
due  course  appropriated  the  scholarship  at  the  First 
LL.B.    Since  then  he  had  found  a  vacant  seat  in  a 
solicitor's  office,  and  was  working  diligently  during  the 
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day  and  reading  hard  at  night.  On  Dick's  return  to 
London  the  brothers  drew  together  again,  and  took 
rooms  in  Mornington  Crescent. 

As  for  Mr.  Roddies,  the  years  had  not,  on  the  whole, 
dealt  unkindly  with  him.  His  hair  was  iron-grey  and 
his  complexion  coarser  than  it  used  to  be,  but  his  voice 
was  as  truculent,  and  his  manners  as  brusque,  as  of 
old.  He  had  enjoyed  the  satisfaction,  allowed  to  so 
few,  of  seeing  his  plans  for  his  boys  brilliantly  success- 
ful, until  at  last  he  had  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
kind  of  secular  providence,  whom  it  would  be  little 
short  of  blEisphemy  to  thwart  or  even  to  criticise. 
When  Dick  went  to  Cambridge  his  father  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  departure,  and  bade 
Jim  look  out  for  a  couple  of  rooms  for  himself. 

"  It's  time  you  left  the  old  nest  and  began  to  fly  for 
yourself,"  he  said.  "  If  you  get  into  a  hole  you  can 
come  and  tell  me,  and  I'll  give  you  good  advice,  if 
nothing  else.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shan't  trouble  you 
by  inconvenient  calls.  For  the  next  few  years,  the 
less  we  see  of  each  other  the  better."  Dick,  he  said, 
might  still  put  up  in  Green  Yard  during  the  holidays, 
if  he  chose.  In  the  absence  of  Jim,  Dick  didn't  choose, 
but  during  his  first  year  or  two,  at  any  rate,  spent 
most  of  his  vacations  working  at  Cambridge.  When 
he  did  come  to  town  he  put  up  at  Jim's  rooms. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Roddies  watched  the 
progress  of  the  boys  with  surprising  keenness,  tenacity, 
and  intelligence.  After  his  first  gallant  attempt  to 
keep  up  with  their  new  learning  had  broken  down, 
he  still  kept  every  term  report,  and  insisted  on  knowing, 
every  week,  exactly  how  they  stood  in  their  classes. 
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Later,  he  never  missed  a  prize-giving  at  University 
College,  and  periodically  walked  into  the  hall  at 
Burlington  Gardens  to  see  the  degree  lists.  Dick,  on 
one  of  his  rare  visits  to  Green  Yard,  had  to  explain 
the  system  of  examinations  at  Cambridge,  so  that  his 
father  could  see  the  results  for  himself  in  the  papers. 
Dick's  fellowship  impressed  him  most  of  all,  though  he 
resented  the  distinction  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  boy  he 
had  thought  the  less  able,  but  Jim's  triumph  at  the 
pubHc  debate  made  some  amends.  He  was  never 
weary  of  congratulating  himself  on  the  wonderful 
success,  not  of  the  boys,  but  of  his  plan.  It  had  all 
worked  out  like  the  plot  of  a  tale,  and  so,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  it  be  till  the  finish. 


ii 


IV 

The  Rev.  Basil  Trevenning  held  very  decided  views 
as  to  the  advantages,  for  Christian  men  and  women,  of 
occasional  austerity.  Fasting,  for  instance,  was  an 
admirable  discipline.  "  We  keep  our  bodies  under," 
he  would  say,  "  it's  like  showing  a  whip  to  a  dog." 

"  And  giving  him  a  cut  with  it,"  said  Rosie,  who  had 
a  healthy  young  appetite  and  detested  the  practice. 

The  ideal  fast  should  be  a  secret  one ;  but  with  an 
anxious  and  affectionate  wife  and  a  keen-eyed  daughter 
there  were  serious  stumbling-blocks  across  the  path 
of  perfection.  Mr.  Trevenning's  favourite  expedient 
was  to  take  a  day  in  town— the  British  Museum  and 
the  London  Library  were  excellent  stalking-horses. 
Even  as  a  small  girl  Rosie  had  often  wondered  why 
poor  dear  papa  came  home  from  these  expeditions  so 
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obviously  cross,  and  yet  with  such  a  resolute  smUe  on 
his  weary  face.     Before  long  she  had  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  had  shared  her  secret  with  her  mother. 
All  that  excellent  woman  could  do,  however,  was  to 
see  that   if  the  vicar  went  to  Great   Russell  Street 
on  1  Wednesday,  the  meals  on  Thursday  should  be 
unusually  appetising.    Mr.  Trevenning,  who  had  no 
Idea  whatever  that  his  innocent  deception  faUed  to 
deceive,  often  said  to  himself  that  there  are  more  things 
m  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy, when  he  saw,  immediately  following  his  fast 
his  favourite  dishes  appear  at  breakfast,  luncheon' 
and  dinner. 

St .  Gabriel 's,  in  Great  Charles  Street ,  was  a  poor  church 
but  Its  vicar  was  a  wealthy  man.  AU  the  Trevennings 
were  well-to-do,  and  John  Trevenning.  the  vicar's 
elder  brother,  was  reputed  to  have  an  income  that  ran 
easUy  mto  five  figures.  He  was  a  bachelor  who  lived 
in  Portman  Square,  kept  a  select  little  stud  at  New- 
market, and  was  rarely  absent  from  a  big  match  at 
Lord's.  Basil,  though  not  so  rich,  still  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  fortune,  which  he  managed  with 
a  good  deal  of  sound  business  capacity. 

He  was  a  very  liberal  man  in  money  matters,  giving 
freely  to  any  cause  that  appealed  to  him.  To  Church 
institutions,  and  to  St.  Gabriel's  in  particular  his  gifts 
were  lavish.  The  day  school,  the  choir,  a  special 
choir  school,  guUds  and  societies— aU  dipped  freely 
into  his  purse,  and  he  was  pleased  that  it  should  be 
so.  In  the  early  days  of  his  connection  with  St 
Gabriel's  he  had  lived  in  South  Kensington,  but  before 
long  he  bought  and  rebuilt  a  house  in  Great  Charles 
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Street,  only  a  few  doors  from  the  church.    It  was  a 

?j^r;    ^r?.  "'"^    '''«'    ™"''.    handsomely 
furmshed,  with  ( ,e  exception  of  the  vicar's  studv 

which  was  plain  almost  to  bareness.    It  was  thts  he 

This  morning  he  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
r.«..sui  unfolded  at  his  side,  and  four  or  five  letters 
opened  m  front  of  him.  At  the  other  end  of  Ihe  tab  » 
hllV  'T'  '"'^■^""•P'-ioned  woman,  her  b  ow^' 
hair  shot  with  grey,  comely  and  kindly-lookinK  was 
pourmg  out  his  third  cup  of  tea,  and  adding  the  crelm 
and  crystals  of  sugar  carefully,  as  one  who  know  th" 

S  tHL  /","  *•'."^  '^''"■^^"  '"em,  with  he 
back  to  the  fireplace,  Rosie  divided  her  attentions 
She  was  ,ust  turned  nineteen,  fairer  than  her  mothe  ' 

beautiful  little  figure,  her  features  delicately  regular 

f„d  ?^H  """'  ""'  '"'''^  °'  ^'y  "hich,  in  some  hghts 
and  under  some  conditions,  looks  a  clear  blue  Her 
ps  were  so  t,  and  tenderly  moulded  as  a  child's.  In 
fact  the  only  criticism  of  her  personal  appearance 
that  could  very  well  be  made  was  that  she  iXd 
too  much  the  chUd  for  her  years,  and  this  e«e  ^wls 

a^ff  ""^an'^'b"  T''  t'*  ™^  --rkably  cto 
her  fac  ^^^^  constantly  lit  up 

"You  look  worried,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Trevennins 

"  w  f 'f  **  *'''  ™P'  "  "°  ''*<'  "^"■s.  I  hope  ?  •■ 
the  R^'  r'  '^,"^PPr""S  "<^«".  ^t  any  rate,"  answered 

R:i^:Lyrkn:w'"  ^"^'  "^-^  *  '^"^^ '-"» ^--^ 
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"  The  boy,  you  mean,  that  did  so  well  at  Cam- 
bridge ?  " 

"  Yes,  more  than  well — brilliantly.  Just  fancy — a 
Fellow  of  Trinity ;  it  seems  almost  incredible  I  I  can 
see  hiri  now  in  the  Sixth  Standard  at  school,  and  in 
Packer's  class  on  Sunday.  He's  a  St.  Gabriel's  boy, 
body  and  soul,  or  ought  to  be.  Well,  now  he's  left 
the  'Varsity  and  come  to  study  medicine  and  walk 
the  hospitals.  He's  bound  to  get  on  too,  with  those 
brains  of  his  and  that  power  of  application.  I  was 
talking  to  Wright  about  him  the  other  day.  He 
says  Roddies  is  the  school  standard.  Every  clever 
boy  is  judged  by  reference  to  him,  and  the  result  is 
disappointing." 

"  They  never  have  cleve  boys  now,  I  expect,"  put 
in  Rosie. 

"  No,  that's  just'  it.  Well,  he  was  confirmed  here, 
and  very  regular^he  was  too  in  his  attendances.  He  was 
a  server  at  the  early  morning  celebration,  I  remember. 
Of  course  I  lost  sight  of  him  a  bit  when  he  was  at  the 
'Varsity,  but  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  wrote  back— capital 
letters  they  were,  but  I'd  no  reason  to  feel  anxious 
about  him,  and  I  didn't.  When  I  found  he'd  come 
back  to  town  I  wrote  and  asked  him  to  come  and  take 
up  some  church  work.  We  want  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
school  badly,  or  there's  the  Boys'  Brigade.  In  fact, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  things  he  could  make  himself 
useful  in.  And  now  I  get  this  letter  ;  it's  very  grievous 
and  very  disappointing." 

"  Why,  what  does  he  say  ?  or  are  there  any 
secrets  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevenning. 

"  Secrets  ?    Oh  dear,  no.    I'll  read  it  to  you. 
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"  '  56  MORNINGTON   CRESCENT,   N.W. 

"  '  Dear  Mr.  Trevenning,— Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter.  As  you  say,  it  is  quite  a  long  time  since 
I  have  been  near  St.  Gabriel's,  and  I  feel  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  forget 
the  dear  old  school  and  all  the  kindness  I  received 
there  as  a  boy.  Nor  am  I  ungrateful  to  you,  but  for 
whom  my  difficulties  would  have  been  ten  times  what 
they  were.  But  since  I  came  here,  my  time  has  been 
so  taken  up  with  settling  in.  and  settling  down  to  my 
new  work,  that  I  nave  laterally  had  none  to  call  my  own. 

" '  I  feel  very  gratified  that  you  would  hke  me  to  take 
up  work  at  St.  Gabriel's,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  so  if  I  could.  But  I  can  see  quite  clearly  that  if 
I  am  to  qualify  in  the  shortest  possible  time—and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  do  so— I  shaU  have 
to  stick  very  closely  indeed  to  my  books  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  Anything  in  the  way  of  regular 
outside  engagements,  however  tempting.  I  must 
renounce  for  the  present.  But  if  I  may  occasionally 
look  in  and  see  my  old.  kind  friends  and  the  new  boys, 
i'   vill  be  a  very  great  pleasure. 

■"  As  to  Sunday  work.  I  think  I  ought  to  make  a 
confession  which  will.  I  am  afraid,  pain  you.  My 
views  on  religious  matters  have.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
changed  greatly  during  the  last  year  or  two.  I  say 
'  sorry  '  because,  though  I  think  it  is  one's  fkst  duty  to 
be  frank  and  sincere  and  true  to  one's  own  convictions, 
yet  I  feel  1  have  lort  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  1  shall 
find  it  again ,  but  till  I  do,  I  have  no  business  to  be 
teaching  children  at  St.  Gabriel's,  and  in  this  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree. 
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"  •  But  1  will  try  to  come  over  to  the  church  1  know 
so  well  and  remember  with  such  affection  as  soon  as 
I  can,  and  1  hope  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  you 
then.  With  much  gratitude,  believe  me  alv/ays, — 
Yours  sincerely,  Richard  Roddles.'  " 


Hi 


"  I  call  it  a  fine  letter,"  said  Rosie. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  her  mother,  "  It  sounds  almost 
•loo  clever,  a  little — what  shall  I  ca!'  it  ? — artful,  would 
you  say  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  declared  the  vicar,  "apart  from  mathe- 
matics, and,  I  hope,  physic,  he's  simple  enough.  He's 
like  all  young  men  with  brains — thinks  he's  made  a 
wonderful  discovery  because  he's  picked  up  somebody 
else's  discarded  doubts.  The  ground's  littered  with 
them  at  the  "Varsities,  I  know.  Well,  please  God, 
he'll  be  wiser  before  he's  much  older." 

This  letter  had  given  rise  to  a  discussion  in  Morning- 
ton  Crescent.  It  was  very  seldom  that  the  brothers 
exchanged  confidences  of  any  kind.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  generally  on  impersonal  matters.  The  ex- 
ception was  anjTthing  that  touched  their  old  Green 
Yard  days.  The  vicar's  letter  had  come  when  they 
were  having  supper  together,  and,  after  glancing 
through  it  himself,  Dick  had  read  it  to  his  brother. 

"  Rather  a  poser,  I  should  find  it,"  said  Jim.  "  He 
evidently  feels  he's  got  a  hold  on  you." 

"So  he  has  ;  there's  no  denying  it.  He  and  St. 
Gabriel's,  between  them,  liave  set  me  on  my  feet. 
Besides,  I've  disappointed  him  once  already,  by  not 
going  into  the  Church,  and  he  took  it  uncommonly  well." 

"  I  suppose  he's  pretty  well  off,"  said  Jim  musingly. 
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"  Heaps  of  money — must  have.  They're  a  rich  lot. 
I  knew  a  man  at  Trinity  whose  fath  r  was  a  great 
friend  of  this  man's  brother,  John  Ircvenning.  He 
said  he  was  simply  rolling,  wallowing  in  money." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  quarrel  with  him. 
Can't  you  do  what  he  wants  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't.  I  don't  care  about  boys,  and  I  can't 
manage  them.  Besides,  if  I  once  attach  myself 
regularly '  )  anything  up  there,  they'll  always  be  running 
me  in  for  odd  trifles.  It  plays  the  deuce  with  your 
work." 

Jim  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  see  that.  What  about 
Sunday  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  even  worse.  A  few  years  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  in  what  we  believe.  Five  years  ago  T 
could  have  taught  just  a?  T  was  taught,  but  now  things 
are  changed,  or  I  am,  or  both." 

"  All  of  us  are,"  answered  Jim,  "  but  it  does  no  good 
to  shout  it  in  the  street." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  assented  Dick,  "  but  v,'hen  you're 
asked  to  teach  what  you  don't  believe  it's  rather 
thick." 

"  What  shall  you  do  ?  " 

"  Write  and  say  I  can't.  I  think  I'd  better  teU 
him  I've  changed." 

"  Will  it  upset  him  much  ?  " 

"I'm  .'ure  it  will.  He  thinks  you  can  make  yourself 
believe  what  you  wish  to.  If  you  don't,  it's  pride  of 
intellect,  and  you'll  go  to  hell." 

"  I  see.  It  won't  be  an  easy  letter.  I  should  try  to 
keep  friends  if  you  can." 

"  I  shall.    rU  read  you  what  I  say." 
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In  half  an  hour  the  letter  was  drafted  and  the  brothers 
discussed  it  again.  The  visit  to  St.  Gabriel's,  referred 
to  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  was  sugg    '  ed  by  Jim. 

"  He'll  want  to  reconvert  you,  and  that'll  probably 
keep  him  friendly,"  said  that  astute  young  man. 

"  He's  welcome  to  try,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  take 
up  too  much  time,"  said  Dick. 


The  clocks  were  striking  midnight  as  Mr.  Roddies 
let  himself  in  at  the  front  door  and,  a  little  unsteadily, 
made  his  way  upstairs.  On  the  landing  he  stopped 
and  struck  a  match.  Then  he  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  bunch  of  keys  and  opened  the  door  facing  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  It  was  the  door  of  the  largest  room, 
where  he  worked  and  cooked  and  ate  his  meals.  The 
second  room,  in  which  the  boys  used  to  sit  and  prepare 
their  lessons,  was  now  sub-let  to  a  law-writer,  a  thirsty 
gentleman  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  on  the 
strength  of  them  was  a  sound  Conservative.  This  was 
a  recommendation  in  his  landlord's  eyes,  for  it  gave 
rise  to  endless  discussions,  and  afforded  him  constant 
opportunities  of  keeping  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
repartee  well  employed.  The  little  room  where  the 
boys  used  to  sleep  was  now  his  own  bedroom.  By 
this  arrangement  he  made  a  profit  of  five  shillings  a 
week,  on  paper,  at  any  rate,  and,  as  the  boys  were  now 
keeping  themselves,  he  ought  to  have  been  in  much 
more  comfortable  circumstances  than  of  old.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  very  little  difference.  — ept, 
perhaps,  that  he  now  indulged  himself  more  1     .      .tly 
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in  periods  ci  idleness.  The  weekly  five  shillings  he 
had.  from  the  first,  put  into  the  savings  bank  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  boys.  He  still  felt  responsible 
for  them,  and  not  quite  sure  of  their  ability  to  maintain 
themselves.  By  the  time  Dick  left  Cambridge  this 
little  fund  was  close  upon  £50.  On  the  other  >ir4,  he 
was  certainly  more  tender  to  his  weakness,  «  h* 

took   very  little  exercise,   his  health   suft  and 

dyspepsia  and  neuralgia  gave  him  many  griev 
On  this  particular  evening  he  had  enjo«' 
at  the  Institute,  having  taken  the  chair  at  a  . 
on  "  Our  Old  Nobility."    There  had  not  b 
difference  of  opinion,  for  he  had  failed  in 
to  persuade  his  lodger,  Mr  Pitcher,  to  come  ai  .d  supp  «1 
the  aristocracy.     Still,  he  had  managed  to  evoke   » 
good  deal  of  laughter  and  a  great  many  chet  ts,  and  I 
received  a  very  flattering  vote  of  thanks.       n,  bis  a  ay 
home  he  had  made  one  cr  two  calls,  and  \^    seam*  ^^ 
hoping  that  Mr.  Pitcher  might  be  still  T    •  1 

was  disappointed.  No  friendly  line  01  iight  sho  .«?^ 
under  the  door.  He  lit  the  lamp  and  considerc' 
he  should  do.  He  felt  small  inclination  for  bed 
still  less  for  work.  He  lit  his  pipe  and  walked  ib»>u. 
the  room,  recalling  the  laughter  and  cheers,  ami  'he 
compliments  that  had  been  paid  him.  As  he  puced 
the  room,  his  eye  fell  on  a  square  table  set  against 
the  wall.  It  was  the  table  that  had  stood  in  the  boys' 
room.  As  he  looked  at  it,  a  sudden  impulse  made 
him  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  bring  out  his 
bunch  of  keys.  He  stooped  down  and,  with  a  little 
difRculty,  unlocked  the  table  drawer  and  pulled  it 
out.    He  chuckled  as  he  saw  a  brown  paper  pjircel. 
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'  Artful  little  bounder !  "  he  said  to  himself.    "  Fancy 
IS  nipping  off  bits  for  'is  cigarettes!    Ay.  and  Dick 
ad  IS  share  too.  Ill  go  bail.    This  key  stopped  their 
little  games  though." 

At  the  very  back  of  the  drawer  was  a  bundle  of 
letters,  some  in  envelopes,  some  not.  tied  round  with 
a  bit  of  pink  ribbon.  He  took  them  cut  and  laid 
them  on  the  table.  Then  he  drew  up  his  chair,  untied 
the  ribbon,  and  began  to  finger  the  dusty  papers 

He  looked  at  the  date  of  one.  "  Nearly  thirty  years  " 
he  muttered.  "  In  one  way  it  seems  a  'undred.  and 
m  another  only  yesterday.  Ah.  I  remember  this- 
n  was  one  of  the  first  she  ever  wrote  me. 

Dear  Mr.  Roddles.— Mother  will  be  pleased  if 
you  will  come  in  to  supper  after  church  to  morrow 
night. — E.  B.' 

"  Good  Lord,  what  a  fine  girl  she  was !  Twi«t  me 
round  'er  little  finger,  she  could.  There  was  bad  Mood 
in  er,  though.  That  mother  of  'ers  was  a  cunning 
old  witch  if  there  ever  was  one.  Ah  "-he  took  ud 
another—"  we're  getting  on  now. 

"  '  Dearest  JOE,-Thank  you  a  hundred  times  for 
the  sweet  little  ring.  Is  it  real  gold  ?  Not  that  I 
care.  It  is  because  yon  gave  it  me  that  I  shall  always 
love  it,— Your  loving  Em.' 

"Yes,  and  look  at  thosecrosses— six  of  them— faugh ! " 
The  next  he  took  up  was  on  coarser  paper. 

"'Dear  Joe,— The  babies  are  fine,  but  no  end  of 
trouble  The  Postal  Order  was  all  right,  but  I  thought 
It  ^vould  have  been  more.    Mother  says  I  shaU  kUl 
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myself  with  work.  She  made  me  promise  to  have 
help,  and  she's  sent  in  a  girl  she  knows.  She's  to  come 
two  days  a  week.  If  you  can't  sp^re  me  any  more 
money,  mother  will  make  it  up  for  the  present,  she 
says.-— Your  loving  Em.' 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "seven  kisses  that  time!  The 
treacherous  little  slut  !  And  I  was  slaving  away  for 
'er  in  Manchester.  All  just  the  same,"  he  went  on, 
glancing  at  several  sheets  and  throwing  them  aside, 
"  wants  more  money  and  sends  more  kisses.  What's 
this  ?  •  Sarah  is  coming  three  days  a  week.  She's  a 
great  help,  a  big.  strong  girl— picks  up  the  babies  like 
dolls.  Mother  will  pay  the  extra  money  if  you  can't. 
I  suppose  your  expenses  are  heavy,  though  Mr.  Bligh 
says  things  are  cheaper  where  you  are.'  " 

He  flung  the  letter  down. 

"  Bligh !  Damn  'im  and  damn  'er.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  damnation.  There  ought  to 
be,  then.     I  never  thought  of  it  that  way  before." 

He  glanced  at  three  or  four  more  letters  and  tossed 
them  on  one  side  before  coming  to  one  over  which  he 
paused,  looking  at  it  closely. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  'ow  well  I  remember  tliat  one ! 
I  can  smell  the  scent  on  it  now. 

Dear  Joe,— I'm  afraid  this  letter  will  give  you 
pain,  but  it's  no  good  going  on  like  this  any  longer. 
We  are  not  really  suited  to  one  another.  So  it's 
better  for  both  of  us  that  we  should  part.  I  am 
going  with  a  man  I  really  love,  and  I  believe  he  really 
loves  me.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  forget 
me  as  soon  as  ever  you  can.    Look  after  the  children 
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—but  I  know  you  will.  I  hate  leaving  them,  but 
It's  got  to  be.  I  can't  go  on  living  like  this.  I 
wasn't  meant  for  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  that's  the 
whole  truth  of  it.  You  wouldn't  know  me  if  you 
could  see  me  now.  We  are  going  to  live  abroad. 
Good-bye.  Joe.  Forgive  me  if  you  can,  and  don't 
tell  the  boys  about  their  mother.  Say  I  died.  I 
expect  it's  true.  Em.' 

"Quite  right,  my  girl,"  Mr.  Roddies  reflected. 
"  You  left  me  for  the  sake  of  the  yellow  boys,  and 
it  was  Yellow  Jack  did  your  business.  I  'ope  it  did  'is 
too,  smooth-spoken,  black-coated  beast !  Yes,  that's 
'is  billy-doo— I  believe  that's  where  the  scent  came 
from.    No,  I  can't  read  it.    I'll  burn  the  lot  of  them." 

He  got  up  and,  after  some  searching,  found  an  old 
tray  which  he  put  on  the  table.  On  this  he  threw 
all  the  letters  he  had  been  reading  except  the  last  one. 
Then,  after  another  hunt,  he  took  from  a  shelf  a  bottle 
labelled  "  Spirits  of  Wine."  He  poured  a  few  drops  on 
the  papers,  lighted  a  match,  and  set  fire  to  the  spirits. 

"There."  he  said,  as  the  last  of  the  flame  died 
away,  "  I  wish  I'd  done  it  years  ago.  'Oo  says 
memory's  a  blessing?  I  say  forget  and  be  'appy. 
As  for  you  "—he  addressed  the  letter  he  had  left  out— 
"  you  shall  make  yourself  useful  as  you  never  did 
in  your  life  before." 

Very  slowly  he  took  up  his  pipe  from  the  table, 
shook  out  the  contents  against  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
refUled  it  from  his  dirty  old  pouch,  and  rammed  the 
tobacco  hard  down  with  a  thumb  not  much  cleaner. 
Then  he  took  the  letter,  smelt  it  with  a  gesture  of 
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disgust,  and  twisted  it  up  into  a  spill.  "  I  wish  it 
was  your  scraggy  neck,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  it  a  final 
twist.  He  struck  a  match,  set  fire  to  the  spill,  and 
held  it  to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  He  blew  a  cloud, 
took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  watched  the 
smouldering  spill. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  it  was  true,  that  old  wheeze 
about  'ell  fire.  I'd  love  to  see  you  burning,  just  like 
that — ^black  coat  and  all.  I  don't  care  about  'eaven, 
but  I'd  give  something  if  'ell  was  true." 

He  emptied  the  ashes  into  the  fireplace,  rubbed 
the  tray  with  his  sleeve,  and  put  it  back  in  its  place. 
Then  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  bundle  of  papers  lying 
on  the  table. 

"  Poor  old  Sarah !  "  he  said,  "  you  weren't  much  of 
a  scholar,  but  you  were  a  bouncing  fine  girl  and  rare 
good  company  till  you  took  to  the  drink  and  couldn't 
'old  yourself  in.  At  your  worst  you  did  a  better 
part  by  the  boys  than  their  own  mother.  You 
taught  me  a  lesson,  too,  poor  old  girl.  I'd  never 
'ave  'eld  myself  in,  if  it  'adn't  been  for  remembering 
you.  If  I'd  'ad  the  money,  I'd  'ave  'ad  a  divorce 
and  made  you  what  the  fools  call  an  honest  woman. 
She  was  an  honest  woman,  but  poor  old  Sarah  wasn't. 
No,  I  won't  burn  these — not  to-night,  at  any  rate. 
I'm  glad  the  others  'ave  gone,  though.  The  place'll 
smell  a  bit  sweeter  now." 


VI 


A  few  days  after  the  public  debate  at  University 
College  Jim  came  back  to  dinner  quite  excited,  as 
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Dick,  whose  keen  eyes  few  things  escaped,  noticed 
at  once.  Characteristically,  the  brothers,  during  the 
meal,  discussed  indifferent  topics,  and  only  when  the 
things  had  been  cleared  away  did  Jim  begin  to  talk 
about  what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Dick  was 
a  confirmed  smoker,  and  would  have  been  lost  without 
his  after-dinner  pipe.  Jim,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
touched  tobacco,  but  had  a  marked  weakness  for 
sweets,  and  generally  had  a  paper  bag  or  a  box  in 
his  pocket.  So,  while  he  sucked  a  chocolate  and 
Dick  puffeci  at  his  briar,  the  conversation  began. 

"  ^^!^^  ^^^  ^  ^"^^^  *^^"S  happened  to-day,"  said 
„  .m.  "  I  looked  in  at  the  college  on  my  way  back 
and  found  a  letter  waiting  for  me.  It  was  from  Sir 
Lewis  Plummer— you  know,  the  judge  who  took  the 
chair  the  other  night  at  that  debate.  It  had  been 
waiting  for  me  there  two  or  three  days.  It  was  very 
short,  and  just  asked  me  if  I  would  call  one  day  this 
week  between  five  and  six-thirty  at  the  United 
Universities  Club.  I  was  eariy  to-day,  and  I  foun.J 
I  could  get  there  before  six.  so  I  went  straight  oil 
and  had  a  cup  of  tea  with  him." 
"  What  did  he  want  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  was  extraordinarily  civil,  and  he  really 
doesn't  quite  look  the  part.  He  said  he  had  been 
very  much  struck  with  my  speaking,  especially  the 
renly,  and  he  had  found  out  about  what  I  had  done 
at  college  and  at  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  It  seems  he 
never  went  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  perhaps 
that  gave  him  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling.  When  he 
found  I  was  in  a  solicitor's  office,  he  urged  me  very 
strongly  to  throw  it  up  and  go  in  for  the  Bar,    He 
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said  it  wouldn't  cost  me  a  bit  more  in  the  long-run, 
and  the  position  and  prospects  were  far  better.  He 
said  there  are  so  many  failures  because  men  go  to 
the  Bar,  who  have  no  qualifications.  But  he  was 
quite  sure  that  I  should  succeed.  '  I  am  quite  certain 
about  it,'  those  were  his  words.  When  I  told  him 
where  I  was,  he  said  he  knew  Mr.  Hartpoole  and 
would  speak  to  him — he  didn't  think  he'd  put  any 
difficulty  in  the  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  he 
might  be  a  most  useful  friend  to  me  later  on.  Of 
course,  he  said,  I  might  have  to  wait  a  bit  at  first, 
but  I  was  one  of  the  few  young  men  he  could  con- 
fidently advise  to  take  the  risk.  And  he  wound  up 
by  saying,  '  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  what 
I  advise,  let  me  know,  and,  if  you  want  any  further 
advice,  write  to  me.  I  like  helping  men  who  are 
going  to  succeed.'  " 

"  Sounds  all  right,"  said  Dick ;  "  what  about 
I  s.  d.  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that'll  want  thinking  about.  If  I  do  it  at 
all,  I  ought  to  do  it  at  once,  because  it's  a  three-year 
business  waiting  to  be  called.  The  call  means  a 
couple  of  hundred,  I  believe,  and  then  there's  at 
least  a  year  in  chambers — that's  another  hundred." 

"  As  bad  as  my  billet." 

"  Just  about  the  same.  AU  the  doors  worth  opening 
take  about  the  same  amount  of  grease." 

"  Why,  that's  just  like  the  old  man,"  said  Dick,  with 
a  laugh  ;  "  talk  about  heredity  !  " 

Jim  laughed  too. 

"  Well,  even  a  son  may  resemble  his  father,  1  sup- 
pose," he  said ;  "  or  perhaps  it  is  one  of  his  sayings. 
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It  does  sound  like  him,  I  admit.  By  the  way,  if  1 
do  make  the  change,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  let  him 
know," 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  should,"  said  Dick. 

A  few  days  later  Jim  called  at  the  old  house  and 
found  his  father  working  industriously. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "what  brings  you 
here  ?  " 

"I'm  thinking  of  making  a  change  in  my  plans," 
said  Jim,  and  told  the  story  of  Sir  Lewis  Piummer's 
intervention.     His  father  listened  patiently. 

"  What  about  the  money  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  He  seemed  to  think  it  wouldn't  make  much 
difference  in  the  long-run." 

"Never  mind  about  the  long-run.  When  should 
you  have  to  pay  the  fees  for  being  called  ?  " 

"  Part  of  them,  I  believe,  when  I  enter  the  Inn." 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure— ;f  100,  I  think." 

"  Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

The  short,  sharp  rattle  of  questions  disconcerted 
Jim. 

"  I've  got  part  of  it,"  he  said. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  "  asked  his  father,  with 
a  little  snort  of  impatience. 

"  I've  got  about  £80  at  the  bank,  and  I  shall  have 
another  ;f6o  scholarship  money  coming  in  at  the  New 
Year." 

Mr.  Roddies  gave  another  snort. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  They  won't  let  you 
in  on  tick,  will  they  ?  " 

"  I  must  wait  till  January." 
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"No,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "that's  a  fool's  way. 
You've  got  3^80  now,  you  say,  and  more  coming  in 
by  January.  Now,  then,  you  go  and  get  entered 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Come  and  tell  me  when  you 
want  to  pay  your  £100,  and  I'll  find  £30  within 
twenty-four  hours.  You  and  Dick  must  rub  along 
as  well  as  you  can  till  the  end  of  the  year — you've 
got  a  watch  and  chain  to  put  up  the  spout,  I  see. 
Then  when  you  get  your  scholarship  money  you 
may  pay  me  back  if  you  can.  If  not,  I'll  put  it  down 
to  the  account  I've  had  against  you  since  you  were 
in  the  Infants.  No,  I'm  not  joking ;  you  needn't 
look  like  that.  You're  not  the  only  one  with  brains. 
If  I'd  'ad  'alf  your  chances — you'd  'ave  seen." 

"  I'm  '  '•  -''  to  be  careful,"  said  Jim.  "  Where 
should  I  ue  u  ''  entered  my  name  and  then  couldn't 
find  the  money?  " 

Mr.  Roddies  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  a  bit  thick,  Jim,  in  spite  of 
your  B.A.  and  M.A.  and  public  debates,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  You've  'ad  to  do  with  me  for  close  on 
twenty-five  years,  and  yet  you  don't  know  me  as  I 
do  you.     Wait  'ere  a  minute." 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  came  back  with  a 
post-office  savings  book  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it 
and  showed  £49,  15s.  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Roddies. 

"  There,  you  infidel,"  he  said,  now  in  high  good 
humour,  "be  off  with  you,  and  get  yourself  made  a 
learned  counsel  as  soon  as  you  can.  When  you're 
made  a  Q.C.  I  shall  'ave  some  security  for  what  I've 
spent  on  you." 
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Mr    John    Trevenning  was    the    senior    and    the 
wealthiest   member  of  a  large   famUy.   the  poorest 
cadet  of  which  enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  income. 
He  had  a  horror  of  ostentation,  but  everything  about 
him  was  eloquent  of  prosperity.    His  tranquil,  cheerful 
face  was  still  almost  free  from  lines,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  sixty  years.     His  bearing,  not  assertive,  but 
assured;  his  dress,  so  quiet,  and  yet  so  perfect   in 
style  and  workmanship  that  you  only  noticed  it  to 
wonder  why  your  own  taUor  was  such  a  bungler  • 
he  house  and  its  appointments,  so  supremely  com-' 
fortable    so  luxurious   in  detaU.  and    yet    in   such 
admu-able  taste-all  these  told,  not  only  of  a  very 
long  purse,  but  of  a  certain  distinction  about  the 
owner,  which  mere  money  cannot  confer.    The  truth 
IS    Mr.   Trevenning.   without    any  remarkable  gifts 
of   intellect    or    taste,    was    shrewd    enough    to    be 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  take  the  most 
effectual  measures  for  supplementing  them.    Exterto 
credtte  was  the  famUy  motto,  and  as  he  translated 
It  into  action,  it  ran.  "  Trust  the  expert."    A  man  of 
his  wealth  and  amiabUity  naturally  had  an  immense 
circle  of  friends,  and  any  of  them  was  proud  to  oblige 
him  with  an  opinion.    Rarely,  indeed,  was  such  a 
favour  allowed  to  go  unrequited.     Hence,  to  look 
at  his  pictures  you  would  say  at  once—"  Here  is  a 
connoisseur."     The   few   marbles  and   bronzes,  the 
china,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  grotesques-all  were 
of  a  quality  that  implied  knowledge  as  weU  as  wealth 
In  other  directions,  indeed.  Mr.  Trevenning  was  a 
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real  connoisseur.  He  was  a  sportsman  to  the  back- 
bone, had  played  cricket  in  the  Eton  Eleven,  and 
afterwar^  for  Middlesex.  He  was  devoted  t^  the 
lurf  and  his  famous  horse,  Sir  Rowland,  had  iust 
carried  off  the  Ascot  and  Goodwood  Cups.  In  his 
time  he  had  been  an  excellent  shot,  but  his  sight 
had  begun  to  fail,  and  of  late  he  had  kept  himself 
m  condition  by  lawn-tennis  and  golf. 

Besides  these  diversions,  he  had  one  strong  interest 
of  a  more  serious  character.    As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  sentenced  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  medical 
profession  to  undergo  a  serious  operation.    An  intimate 
fnend  on  whose  judgment     ^  placed  great  reliance,  had 
strongly  urged  him  to  con.  Jt  a  distinguished  homoeo- 
path before  submitting  to  the  surgeon's  knife.    He  had 
done  so.  and  had  been  impressed  by  the  assurance  that 
an  operation  was  unnecessary.    Placing  himself  under 
Dr.   Neelds  treatment    he  was    restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  from  that  time  had  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  homoeopathy.     In  fact  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
was  almost  fanatical,  and  his  gifts  of  money  and  what 
was  more  remarkable,  of  time  and  effort,  had  bcon 
profuse^    His  sister,  Mrs.  Dukes,  who  kept  house  for 
him  in  Portman  Square,  was  the  widow  of  an  eminent 
homoeopathic  physician,  and  was  almost  as  enthusiastic 
as  her  brother. 

"  Agatha,"  said  Mr.  Trevenning,  in  the  pause  between 
soup  and  fish,  on  a  sultry  August  evening,  "  I  think  I'll 
stroll  round  to  Basil's  after  dinner.  It's  just  occurred 
to  me  that  there's  a  nurse  at  the  hospital  now  who 
would  be  the  very  woman  for  his  district.  I'll  offer 
to  pay  her  salary,  of  course.     I  know  he  was  wanting 
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a  nurse  for  his  poor  people,  and  in  time  we  might  get 
a  dispensary  working  there." 

"  Basil's  very  lukewarm  about  homoeopathy,  you 
know,"  remarked  Mrs.  Dukes;  "but  I  don't  suppose 
he'd  refuse  the  offer." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  will.  He  was  groaning  over 
the  expenses  the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

"  Yes,  but  Basil  enjoys  groaning.  Still,  on  your 
terms,  I  don't  think  he'll  say  no." 

After  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Trevenning  lit  one  of  his 
famous  cigars  and  sauntered  along  Orchard  Street. 
By  the  time  he  reached  Oxford  Street  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  too  close  for  walking,  so  he 
hailed  a  hansom  and  was  driven  to  Great  Charles 
Street. 

The  vicar  was  out,  but  Mrs.  Trevenning  expected 
him  in  before  long. 

"  It's  a  guild  meeting,"  she  said,  "there  seems  no 
end  to  them.  And  Basil  is  so  conscientious.  I  wish 
he'd  leave  them  to  the  curates." 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  does  it,"  said  Mr.  Trevenning. 
"  He's  a  real  good  chap,  is  Basil,"  he  added  heartily, 
"  makes  me  feel  a  horrible  slacker.  Of  course  he's  a 
boy  compared  to  me,  but  still " 

"  He's  three  years  and  seven  months  younger  than 
you.  Uncle  John,"  interposed  Rosie  suddenly,  "  I 
worked  it  out  from  the  big  Bible." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  Send  her  to  bed,  Joyce, 
will  you  ?  She  never  treats  her  Uncle  John  with 
proper  respect." 

"  There,  Rosie,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevenning,  who 
was  a  very  literal  and  matter-of-fact  person,  "  I'm 
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always  telling  you  you  let  your  tongue  run  away  with 

"Wicked  little  tongue!"  said  Rosie.  audaciously 
showing  the  unruly  member  to  the  extent  of  quite  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.  "  It's  as  fast  as  Sir  Rowland, 
isn  t  It,  uncle  ?  " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  falling  at  once  into 
the  artful  trap,  "  I  was  down  at  Newmarket  on  Tuesday 
and  saw  the  dear  old  fellow.  He  looks  simply  magni- 
ficent I  m  going  to  keep  him  in  training  for  the  Jockey 
Club  Cup  in  October.  I  went  to  the  stud  farm  after- 
wards. Some  of  the  foals  are  lovely.  There's  a  little 
filly-a  regular  Scottish  Chief-pcrfcctly  beautiful  I'm 
going  to  name  her  Rosie.  She  ought  to  win  the  One 
Thousand  or  the  Oaks,  or  both  of  them  " 

Mrs.    Trevenning    was    always    distressed    at    any 
references  to  Uncle  John's  favourite  diversion    but 
she  knew  well,   from    old    experience,   thcit    it   was 
useless  to  protest,  especially  when  Rosie  was  present 
lad  ^''°"*  *^''  yearlings  ?  "  asked  that  young 

colt  that  ought  to  do  something,  and  a  St.  Albans 
filly  that  looks  as  if  she  could  fly.  You  see.  '  FoUow 
Trevennmg,'  will  be  the  cry  next  year  " 

Before  Uncle  John  had  had  time  to  go  through  the 
rest  of  the  yearlings,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
he   vicar,  followed   by   a  young   man.     He   looked 
tired,  but  his  face  lit  up  as  he  saw  '  :<=  brother 

"  Ah,  John  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  ^ood  to  see  you 
old  man.     Joyce,  may  we  have  some  tea  ?     I'm  as' 
dry  as— as ."  '     ^  "'  ** 
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"  As  a  sermon,"  suggested  Uncle  John,  "not  one  of 
yours,  of  course." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not.     Look,  my  denr  "—the  vicar 
turned  to  his  wife— "  you  remember  Dick  Roddies 
don't  you  ?      You'll    hardly  know  him  now.     He's  a 
Wrangler  and  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides." 

Mrs.   Trevenning  shook  hands  cordially  with  the 
young  man,  and  looked  at  him  with  interest.     He  was  a 
well-grown  young  fellow,  good-looking,  with  clearly 
marked  features  and  a  great  mop  of  curly  brown  hair 
which  seemed  to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  (rouble,  to 
judge  by  the  way  in  wliich  he  was  constantly  tossing 
it  off  hie  forehead.     His  eyes  were  clear  and  candid 
and  there  was  an  air  of  strength  and  capacity  about 
him  that  hardly  ever  failed  to  make  an  impression. 
His  most  attractive  characteristic  was  his  rare  smile, 
which  was  as  merry  as  a  boy's,  and  the  contrast  with 
the  grave,  set  expression  his  face  usuaUy  wore,  made 
it  all  the  more  winning.     He  was  dressed  in  a  well- 
fitting  suit  of  light  tweeds,  and  looked  a  typical  young 
'Varsity  man. 

"  I  remember  you  perfectly,"  she  said,  "  when  you 
were  in  the  school.     You  used  to  win  all  the  prizes 
even  then.     Mr.  Wright  used  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  you." 

"  He  was  always  very  kind,  and  he  took  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  over  my  work,"  said  Dick. 

Then  he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Trevenning  and  to 
Uncle  John. 

"  Are  you  going  to  join  the  choir,  Mr.  Roddies  ?  " 
asked  Rosio. 
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It  was  an  awkward  question,  and  Dick  hesitated  a 
moment  before  he  answered. 

''I've  no  voice  now."  he  said,  "and  I  know  the  St. 
Gabriel's  standard." 

"How  do  you  like  the  hospital  ?  "  asked  the  Rev. 
Basil,  as  the  tea  came  in. 

Uncle  John  looked  up  quickly,  and  regarded  Dick 
^  th  new  interest. 

"  It  was  a  little  strange  at  first."  answered  the  young 
man,     but  I  think  I  sluul  enjoy  the  work." 

"  It  must  be  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  begin  with  "  re- 
marked Mrs.  Trevenning. 

"  It  «  a  bit  trying."  Dick  admitted.  "  but  it  wears 
off.  and  there  s  a  lot  that  is  tremendously  interesting  " 
Yes    I   can   understand   that."   said   the   vicar 
leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair-"  just  a  little  more 
milk,  my  dear-yes.  it  must  be  absorbing.    The  human 
interest  IS  so  strong." 

"  You  mean  the  poor  things  that  have  to  suffer  so  " 
put  m  his  wife.  "Ah,  yes.  Don't  you  find  the  demand 
on  your  sympathy  takes  it  out  of  you  a  great  deal.  Mr. 
Koddles  ? 

Dick  wrinkled  his  forehead. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  thought  of  it  much  that  way 
though  of  course  one's  sorry  to  see  people  in  pain.  But 
1  think  one  gets  to  look  on  people's  bodies  as  somethinr 
different  from  the  people  themselves." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy."  said  the  vicar;  "they  are 
1  m  glad  you  see  things  the  right  way  " 

What  Dick  did  see  was  that  he  had  been  misunder- 
stood, but  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
point.    Uncle  John  broached  his  nurse  scheme  to  his 
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brother,  Mrs.  Tevenning  talked  what  Dick,  in  describ- 
ing the  visit  afterwards  to  Jim,  called  "  vicar's-wife," 
while  Rosie  divided  her  attention  between  the  couples. 
About  half-past  n'ae  Dick  got  up  and  declared  he 
must  go  back  to  his  work,  whereupon  Uncle  John  rose 
too. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late,"  he  said ;  "  I  must  get 
a  hansom.  "I'm  going  to  Port  man  Square.  Can  I 
drop  you  anywhere,  Mr.  Roddies  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  vicar,  before  Dick  could  answer ; 
"he's  bound  for  Camden  Town.  Anywhere  down 
Tottenham  Court  Road  will  do  for  him." 

"  So  you're  going  to  be  a  doctor,"  said  John  Tre- 
yenning,  as  they  bowled  along—"  a  very  fine  profession 
it  is,  too.  I'm  very  much  interested  in  medicine, 
but  I'm  a  heretic." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  don't  you  believe  in  drugs  ?  " 

"  Drugs  ?  Oh  yes,  I  believe  in  them  right  enough, 
when  they're  properly  taken.  It's  the  big  doses  I 
don't  believe  in,  for  one  thing." 

"  You  mean  you're  a  homceopathist  ?  " 

"That's  it.  The  murder's  out.  Do  you  want  to 
get  down  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  lid  Dick,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  I've  heard 
of  similia  similibus  curantm,  and  that's  about  all  I 
know  of  homoeopathy." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  scientific  man,  but  I  know  when 
I'm  cured,  and  I  know  what  Loveridge  and  Sir  Frederick 
Bale  told  me.  Nothing  but  a  drastic  operation,  they 
said,  could  save  my  life.  That  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  here  I  am,  with  a  whole  skin,  and  a  fair  appetite 
for  my  dinner  still,  and  all  through  a  few  bottles  of 
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globules  and  tinctures.     It  isn't  very  wonderful  that 
a  man  believes  after  an  experience  !  ke  that,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Dick  ;  "I  suppose  one  ought 
to  know  something  about  it." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Trevenning 
eagerly,  "give  me  your  address  and  I'll  send  you  a 
little  literature  ;  it  won't  do  you  any  harm  to  glance 
at  it  at  odd  moments.  You'll  fmd  it  worth  while, 
you  may  depend  upo;.  it.  By  the  way,  which  college 
did  you  say  you  were  at  ?  " 

"Trinity." 

"  Ah,  I  was  at  the  Hall.  Precious  little  work  I  did 
when  I  was  up.  Things  are  a  bit  better  now,  I  fancy. 
I  know  a  young  fellow  at  Trinity  now — young  Lewens 
— his  father  and  I  are  great  cronies." 

"  I  know  Lewens  quite  well,"  said  Dick ;  "  I  coached 
him  in  maths,  just  before  I  came  down.  A  very  nice 
quiet  man,  with  good  abilities,  too." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Trevenning.  "  I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  right  sort, 
and  I'm  not  often  much  out.  You'll  look  at  those 
things  I  send  you,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  evening  after  Dick's  meeting  with  Mr.  John 
Trevenning  he  was  astonished  to  receive  a  huge  parcel. 

"  Hulloa !  "  exclaimed  Jim,  lifting  it,  "  what's  this  ? 
Too  heavy  for  a  skeleton,  and  not  quite  big  enough  for 
the  Encyclopedia  Britaniiica." 

Dick  opened  it  with  some  curiosity.  It  contained 
eight  or  nine  large  volumes,  all  handsomely  bound. 
The  first  back  he  looked  at  explained  the  mystery. 

"  Hahnemann's  Organon,"  he  read,  and  broke  into 
a  hearty  laugh. 
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"  What's  the  joke  ?  "  asked  Jim.  "  It  doesn't 
look  so  wildly  funny," 

Whereupon  Dick  told  the  whole  story. 

"The  worst  of  it  is."  he  added,  "I  suppose  I  must 
dip  into  the  things,  because  T  r  .ij^h^  meet  old  Trevenning 
again  any  time,  and  I  pro.  iised  Id  ic.r  i  them.  What's 
the  matter  ?    You  look  ?  •  g-  ave  as  a  udge." 

"  What  is  homoeopathy  '  "  asVed  Jim,  ignoring  his 
brother's  question.  "  Is  it  pure  quackery  ?  Is  a 
homoeopath  recognised  as  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Tncy  can  take  their  M.D.,  I  believe. 
They  give  you  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
arsenic— that  sort  of  thing.  But  I'll  have  a  look  at  the 
books." 

"  Yes.  I  should,"  said  Jim;  "it  looks  to  me  as  if 
you'd  struck  oil.     Didn't  you  say  he  was  rich  ?  " 

"Trevenning?  Rolling  in  money,  Lewens  said. 
His  brother,  the  vicar,  is  very  well  off,  I  know." 

"  Well,"  said  Jim,  speaking  in  his  usual  deliberate, 
clear-cut  manner,  "  I  should  find  out  about  the  status 
of  homoeopathists,  and  I  should  approach  the  subject 
itself  with  a  perfectly  open  mind." 

"I  sec  what  you  mean,"  said  Dick,  quite  as  seri- 
ously. 

VIII 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  luck  at  the 
Bar,  Jim  went  to  work  with  characteristic  promptitude 
and  energy.  As  Sir  Lewis  Plummer  had  anticipated, 
Mr.  Hartpoole  raised  no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary 
encouraged  Jim,  and  warmly  congratulated  him  on 
having  made  such  an  influential  friend. 
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"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  he  said,  "  that  Sir 
Lewis  spoke  very  handsomely  of  you ;  you  have 
evidently  made  a  most  favourable  impression  upon 
him." 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Roddies'  £30,  Jim  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  October,  and, 
a  few  months  later,  annexed  a  special  prize  at  his 
Inn  for  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law.  This  dis- 
tinction brought  him  another  letter  from  Sir  Lewis, 
and  again  the  letter  was  followed  by  an  interview. 
This  time  the  judge  strongly  advised  him  to  begin 
reading  in  chambers  at  once.  "  Take  a  year  with  an 
equity  draughtsman  and  conveyancer,  and  another 
year  with  a  common  law  man,"  he  said.  "It's  ex- 
pensive, but  in  your  case  it'll  save  you  both  time  and 
money  in  the  end."  Then,  as  he  saw  Jim's  hesitation, 
and  guessed  at  the  reason,  he  suddenly  said, 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Roddies,  I'm  not  an  impulsive  nor 
a  sentimental  man — no  one  has  ever  accused  me  of 
being  either— but  I  had  a  hard  light  myself  to  get  on, 
and  when  I  see  real  merit  I  find  a  great  pleasure  in 
giving  a  helping  hand.  Now  I  have  a  fancy,  which 
may  be  quite  wrong,  that  you  are  in  something  like 
the  position  in  which  I  found  myself  when  I  was  a 
student— that  money  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  diffi- 
culty." 

Jim  nodded. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  Sir  Lewis  went  on,  "  if  you  will 
let  me,  I  will  gladly  advance  you  the  £200  you  will 
need  to  carry  out  my  advice.  It  isn't  a  very  great 
matter,  and  I  hope  you'll  let  me  do  it." 

Jim  was  touched  by  the  generous  offer,  and  ro- 
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membered  With  compunction  certain  criticisms  he 
had  passed  on  Sn  Lewis's  appearance  and  manners. 
So  touched  was  he,  that  for  once  his  ddiberate  self- 
possession  forsook  him  and  he  uttered  his  thanks  in 
broken  sentences. 

"  N°/  ^  f  achine.  after  all.  then."  said  the  judge  to 
himself  as  he  interrupted  Jim's  thanks 

'  That's  settled  then.    Now  have  you  thought  of 
any  equity  man  to  read  with  ?  " 

Jim  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

''  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  one  from  another." 
Well,  then,  I'll  write  to  Weaver.  He's  a  first- 
class  man  with  just  the  sort  of  practice  you  want  to 
see.  Hes  dropping  conveyancing,  but  there's  stiU 
enough  for  a  pupil,  and  for  pleading  and  Court  work 
you  couldn't  possibly  do  better.  I'll  let  you  know^ 
soon  as  I  hear  from  him." 

This  was  on  a  Thursday,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
the  message  came.  It  was  simply  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper  with  an  address  ^ 

"W.  J.  )  \.AVER,  Esq., 
I  New  Square, 

Lincoln's  Inn." 

Underneath  was  written— 

r-.l!'''^''^^  ^'"^  ^^°''*  y°^-  ^  *h^"k  it  Will  be  all 
right.  Go  and  see  him  as  soon  as  you  can.  About 
five  o  clock.  I  should  say.  LP" 

The  next  day.  at  five  sharp,  Jim  walked  up  the 
staircase  of  No.   i   New  Square,  on  to  the  second 
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floor  landing.  An  outer  door  stood  open,  and  on  it 
were  painted  two  or  three  names,  at  the  head  of 
them.  "  Mr.  W.  J.  Weaver."  On  the  inside  door 
was  a  knocker.  Jim  gave  a  modest  rap,  and  the  door 
immediately  opened  automatically,  it  seemed,  for  no 
one  was  yet  visible.  Jim  found  himself  in  a  dark 
passage,  while  the  heavy  door  swung  back  on  its 
hinges  and  closed  with  a  bang.  As  soon  as  hh  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  light,  such  as  it  was,  he 
noticed  that  a  few  feet  down  the  passage  there  was 
a  small  glass-partitioned  room,  from  which  a  voice 
now  called,  "  Come  in,  please."  In  the  room  was  a 
large  table  at  which  sat  an  old  man,  neat,  and  small, 
and  florid,  and — opposite  him — a  much  younger 
man.  At  another  table,  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
a  boy  was  occupied  in  cutting  the  pages  of  what 
looked  like  a  pile  of  magazines. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  "  said  the  younger  of  the  clerks  when 
Jim  opened  the  door. 

"  Is  Mr.  Weaver  in,  and  can  I  see  him  ?  "  asked 
Jim. 

"  He's  engaged  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  I'll  take 
your  name  in.     Is  it  on  business  ?  " 

Jim  WTote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  I  think  he'll  see  me,"  he  said. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  clerk  came  back. 

"  Mr.  Weaver  will  see  you  almost  immediately,  if 
you'll  take  a  seat." 

So  Jim  sat,  and  waited,  and  listened,  while  a  low- 
toned  conversation  went  on  between  the  two  clerks. 

"  Another  scene  in  Malin's  Court,"  said  the  old 
man,  who  was  entering  figures  in  a  book. 
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*;  Oh  stone  and  Carpenter,  I  suppose." 
The  old  man  nodded 

father."  ^'  ^'°°^  '"  "'<'  ^no^gh  to  be  his 

•■Besides  ifs^hrot"  Lit  H^^f h'^'^X^  ^'"''• 
walk  so  long  he  canVh.=  .  .  "'°  '^'^'^  »'  ">« 
crowing.-  ^  '  *""   'o   >"="  ""y  one  else 

-;rs,in,pieh:iUt.h;i's*;sr-?°™^"^--^ 

much."  """^"^   ^^^-    We-ver   say  as 

B.:ior^:;^sis:-;^:;™-- iwMr. 

would  •■  r^r/dM^  Wcav'r.TV"  "if  "^'-"^ 
concealed  sneer,  and  Ter^l^nf  ip'L^  rf ' 
gnnnmg  in  his  corner  ^  ^'  *^^  ^^^ 

thett"  nt'^onth  ™'^  "^  '"™^  ^'^''^  "^ 

eiblwTnr  nJrboir  ;V°"  ^^^'-^  »■"•>  ^0" 

And  look  at  your  hands' too."Tatra  T  "  ""'< 
hands  to  cut  n   hn^.      -^u      x^  ^  "'^^  P^'^  of 

black  marks  on  th  pal  1 1°  "<"!"-. 'here  are 
the  other  day  in  one  of ?h.  i  ,  ^  ^"""^  ="»"»«<= 
about  schools  Why M;  oW  J  """"T  ^'"'^ 
teach  the  boys  to  kee^  thl^  dan>e- schools  did 
y^  w  Keep  themselves  clean  and  not  to 
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tell  lies.  What  they  teach  at  these  precious  board 
schools  I  don't  know,  if  you're  a  specimen.  Such 
writing  I  never  saw,  and  as  for  spelling " 

"The  worst  boy  we've  had  since  I'vo  been  here," 
said  the  old  man. 

"  And  a  lot  of  experience  you  must  have  had  of 
them,  too ;   I  wonder  they  haven't  worn  you  out." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  good  letting  yourself  be  worried  by 
such  things.  When  they  get  too  much  of  a  nuisance, 
pack  'em  off.     That's  the  best  way." 

"  Then  I  think  it's  very  nearly  time  he  went,  don't 
you  ?  "  said  the  younger  man,  pointing  to  the  boy, 
who  appeared  quite  unabashed,  and  looked,  Jim 
thought,  as  if  he  were  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
whole  performance. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  chuckle,  "  we 
might  go  farther  and  we  couldn't  very  well  fare 
worse." 

At  this  moment  a  door  lower  down  the  passage 
opened,  and  a  party  of  three  came  into  the  clerks' 
room. 

"  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Roots,"  said  the  younger 
clerk,  and  then  led  Jim  to  one  of  two  rooms  which 
faced  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

It  was  a  large,  light  room  with  double  windows, 
the  walls  lined  with  law  books.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
hung  the  portraits  of  three  judges.  In  front  of  them 
s..  )d  a  large  mahogany  WTiting-table.  At  the  side 
of  this  table  a  big  leather  arm-chair  and  two  ordinary 
chairs  were  ranged  side  by  side,  and  had  evidently 
been  occupied  by  the  party  Jim  had  just  seen. 
At  the  table,  in  a  plain  Windsor  arm-chair,  sat  Mr. 
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quickly.     The  table  was  covered  with  briefs  and  cise« 
to  adv.se.  and  instrurf  ions  of  all  kinds  '' 

looklilr-^^^tiei^i-^;;;:!'^'  "'•  'r-^-'  -^^^--^ 

his  loff    .      ^"'"•^''  '"•'^  f.icc  was  almost  covered  by 
1-  loft   hand,  on  whuh   his  forehead  leaned  as  he 

In  less  than  a  minule  ho  laid  down  his  pen  leaned 
back  HI  his  cha,r.  and  looked  at  his  visitor 
1  bog  yoiir  pardon.  Mr  _.\r,- ••       u.v. 

>0S,    Ml.    JvOcU  l(>s.        Do    ^U    ,],....„         T  .       ,  * 

It  «as  a  ul.cf  to  Jim,  f„r  ,t  Ravo  him  time  to  recover 
fro,n  the  shock  of  .surprise  which  he  was  afraid  must 
have  made  him  look  foolisli  ""'^' 

A    ifll    „u  ?'  "'  '"""''■■  ■•"=T«in'ance,  Mr.  Nine 

lorcluad,  the  keen  eyes  a  little  tired-IookiuK  the 
figure  a  tnfle  stouter,  but  the  veritable  Mr^N  no 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"  Here  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer   takini>  n„t  , 
letter  and  glancing  at  it.     •■  Yes,  \    „     Well    Mr 

xr  t  cr:rr"as%'ptii  :trr  '^'^  ™= 

uncommonly  nice  things  ^r'^^unt^.TliTu 
>ou  ,u»t  how  tne  natter  stands,  as  far  a.  I  am  coti- 
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cerncd.  I  have  taken  pupils— Sir  Lewis  evidently 
knows  that— but  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  that  I've 
practically  given  up  faking  them.  I  used  to  have  a 
room  in  the  basement  below,  and  take  three  or  four. 
I  gave  it  up  because  it  took  too  much  time,  and  the 
last  lot  I  had  were  of  no  use  at  all.  Curiously  enough, 
there  happens  to  be  a  small  room  in  this  .set  vacant 
now,  and  when  I  got  Sir  Lewis's  letter  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  could  g(!t  a  good  man  who  wouid  really 
work,  it  might  be  worth  my  while  to  have  him.  Now. 
from  what  I  have  heard,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
ability,  the  on'y  question  is,  do  you  mean  business  ? 
So  many  men  get  called  with  some  ulterior  object  in 
view." 

"I  have  no  ulterior  object,"  said  Jim,  smiling, 
"  except  to  make  money." 

^^  "  A  very  laudable  one,"  returned  Mr.  Weaver. 
"  Well,  then,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  you 
mean  work  and  will  stick  at  it,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  you  here  as  a  pupil.  Come  in,"  he  added,  as  a 
knock  sounded. 

The  door  opened  and  the  younger  clerk  appeared. 
''  Mr.  Elbcrry  would  like  to  see  you,  sir,  about  these 
interrogatories  in  Daws  and  Banks." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  "  show  him  in.  Look 
here,  Roddies,  I'll  just  let  you  see  the  room." 

He  opened  a  door  which  Jim  had  not  noticed,  just 
beyond  the  clerks'  room. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  big,  but  with  a 
table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  1  think  you'll  find  it  all 
right.     I  suppose  you'd  like  to  come  pretty  soon  ?  " 
"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Jim. 
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IX 

wLlr^  Zl°  "'''  °'  "^y  •'""  J™  ^'ercd  Mr 
weaver  s  chambers  as  a  nunil      Thn  ♦^ui        j    7 

though  not  handsome  pfcce    „f  ft„,f    """  f^''^' 

many  years  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn      hI  ".e  k' 
Farrer,  was  only  four  or  five  vcars  hi.  T,..    ■  ' 

widle  Broome,  .^olo...daLr;:.'vr^^^^^^^^^ 

was   a   solemn-faced   young   man    of   tlurtv     To' 

the  junior,  was  a  brown-haired   frr -^tl.H  k    ^"  r  .      ' 

xr  thf^sr of r  '-''■  ^^'^ "-- 

ine  hrst  set  of  papers  gjiven  him  involved  a 
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simple  question  of  construction  under  a  will  Mr 
Weaver  explained  the  general  principle,  and  showed 
h.m  he  statement  of  the  law.  in  Jarman  on  Wills 
He  told  h,m  to  look  up  the  cases  referred  to.and  make  p 
his  mind  u-luther  the  questions  asked  were  covered 
by     he   r.ported  cases.     It    took  Jim  some  tiu.e  to 

soon  ^J"  ll  ,  Tf '  "f  ""^''^  ^^^^  judgments,  but  as 
Mr  Vv\  had  done  tins,  the  rest  was  easy.  When 
Mr.  Weaver  came  in  fiom  Court  before  lunch  he 
found  thc>  bundles  of  papers  on  his  table  aga"  He 
unfastened  the  tape  a.id  looked  at  the  "Opiiiion '■ 
As  he  read  it.  his  face  brightei^ed. 

"Ah."   he  said.   "  Plummer  is  right.     This  bov's 
got  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.     He's  got  the  r'g^i 
sort  of  style,  too.  for  this  job."     He  gla'nced  at  fh^ 
reports  which  Jim  had  placed  ready  beside  his  Opinion 
I  hope  It  isn't  a  case  of  the  new  broom."  he  said 
to  himseh   "  but.  really,  this  one  is  moie  like  a  carpo 
sweeper  than  a  broom."  ^ 

When  he  had  written  his  own  Opinion  he  sent  for  Jim 
^       Itiis   IS   a  capital  beginning.  Roddies."  he   said 
I    hope    you'll    be    able    to    keep    it    up.      It    was 
rather   an    easy    c.se,    but    you've    handled    it    very 
well   indeed.     You    didn't    notice    the    effect    of    the 
residuary  gift-I  ought  to  have  called  your  attention 
to  It.     Take  my  Opinion  and  you'll  see  the  difference 
that  makes.     Now.  look  here.     This  is  a  draft  mort- 
gage to  settle.     Ifs  rather  heavy,  I'm  afraid,  but  it 
won  t  hurt  you  to  have  a  go  at  it.     Read  over  these 
pages    Ive    marked    in    Davidson.     Then    read    the 
instructions  very  carefully,  and  put  down  on  paper 
what  alterations  you  think  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
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them  into  effect.    As  it  stands,  it's  practically  the 
common  form,  and  you  see  they  want  something  special 
Don  t  do  the  draft  till  we've  talked  it  over." 

As  Jim  was  leaving  the  room  Mr.  Weaver  looked 
at  him  and  said  with  .1  smile, 

"  Do  you  know,  you  look  to  me  as  if  you  were  born 
for  this  job.     When  did  you  take  a  fancy  to  it  ?  " 

"Ever  since   I  saw  your   table   at   number   nine 
Montague  Chambers."  said  Jim.  with  an  answering 

"  My  table  ?     Montague  Chambers  ?    What  do  vou 
mean  ?  "  ^ 

"The  housekeeper's  daughter  there  went  to  the 
same  school  as  I  did.  and  I  used  to  help  her  tidy  up 
the  rooms  sometimes  on  Saturdays." 
Mr.  Weaver's  face  showed  lively  interest 
"Why."  he  exclaimed,  "you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  re  one  of  those  boys  ?     I  remember  quite  well 
What  was  her  name  ?     Madge,  was  it  ?     Yes  ;  she  and 
two  boys  used  to  come  down  to  the  Temple  Gardens 
when  I  was  playing  tennis  there." 

^es.  that's  quite  right,"  said  Jim.     "  ^  was  one 
ot  the  boys. 

"  Well,  that  is  queer."  said  the  barrister.  "  I  didn't 
notice  you  particularly  then-at  least,  I  didn't  know 
that  I  did.  And  yet,  several  times.  I've  fancied  I 
must  have  seen  you  before.  I  remember  her  perfectly 
-a  very  good-looking  child.  What's  become  of 
her  ? 

"  I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time." 
''  And  the  other  boy— was  he  a  schoolfellow  too  ?  " 
He  was  my  brother." 
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''  He  hasn't  taken  to  the  law,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  No,"  answered  Jim,  "  lie's  at  University  College 
Hospital."  ^ 

"  Well,  the  world's  a  bandbox,  and  no  mistake  " 
said  Mr,  Weaver. 

Jim  recalled  the  expression  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards.    He  had  been  working  hard  at  his  mortgage, 
when,  fancying  the  room  was  growing  stuffy,  he  got 
up  and  opened  the  window.     It  looked  out  across  a 
flagged  cour'  and  a  public  passage,  and  beyond  com- 
manded the  backs  of  a  row  of  thr'^e-storied  houses. 
Some  of  the  windows  were  open,  and.  gazing  idly  for  a 
moment,  Jim  noticed  at  one,  the  figure  of  a  man  seated 
on  a  low  table  and  stitching  away  industriously,  his  back 
turned  towards  the  observer.     Suddenly  the  listless  air 
vanished  fum  Jim's  face  ;   intense  surprise  and  eager 
mtentncss  took  its  place.    He  leaned  forward  and  craned 
his  head   out   of  the  window  to  take  his  bearings. 
Tlien  he  hastily  drew  his  head  Dack  and  closed  the 
window.     He   had   known,   of   course,   tiiat   he   was 
coming  back  to  the  neighbourhood  where  he  had  lived 
for  so  many  years,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he  and  his  father  would  be  spending  their  days 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  onp  another. 


11 


One  evening  in  June,  Dick  Roddies  found  himself 
anchored  in  Gower  Street  later  than  usual.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  at  which  Stani- 
forth  was  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Minute  Diagnosis  of 
Nervous  Diseases."  and  Dick  had  promised  to  lend  him 
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his  moral  support.    The  College  retreshment-room  was 
Lrf  IJ"-!,  wcU-desorvod  iU-favour,  and,  accordTn^ 
they  made  their  way  for  a  cup  of  tea  to  Lange's  at 
tl.e  corner  of  University  Street.    Lange's  was  not'^r-  .d 
There  were  no  marble  tables,  or  handsome  mirro  s 

tl  e  New  Rood  to  Balt.s,  the  Itahan  Restaurant.  But 
at  Lange  s  the  food  was  good  if  plain,  and,  when  you 
had  become  fnendly  with  one  of  the  Misses  Lange  or 
w  h  Fanny  the  waitress,  you  found  yourself  trfa'ted 

:uho:.  itrcrrm.'™""'  ^''""'^"•'°"  ""^^■>  -^  -' 

The  shop-the  University  Bun  House  was  its  modest 

angles  ,„  each  other,  and,  between  them,  an  openig 
led  to  a  tea-room  behind.  CIo.se  to  the  door  was  th? 
fireplace,  and  here  stood  a  small  table  with  ™^  0 
hree  cha.rs,  and  this,  especially  in  winter,  was  Z 
favounte  place.  In  order  to  secure  it,  many  .;  race  has 
been  run  from  the  cl,-,ss-room  to  the  Bun  House  The 
tea-room  was  separated  by  swing  doors  from  the  dining- 

tT:^?  "'"""™'  '"™''"^<'  "'"h  Spartan  severi"y 
l^troi'7Z''  •-"■f^-S^d 'ike  the  "knifeboard"  omj: 
buses  of  the  early  Victorian  period,   the  customers 
itting  back  to  back,  with  a  partition  the  height  of  tTe  r 
shoulders  between  them.     The  shop  was  managed  by 
Mrs.  Lange  with  the  help  of  assistants  who  feldom 
stayed  long  enough  to  be  saluted  by  name     Fannv 
and  the  second  Miss  Lange  managed  the  tea  rootT     j^ 
he  dining-room,  the  eldest  Miss  Lange,  a  buxom  good- 
lookmg  young  woman,  reigned  suprem;  ^ 

What  shaU  it  be  ?  "  said  Staniforth,  as  they  entered 
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the  shop.  "  Good  ovenm?7.  Mrs.  Lange.  Wliat  do  vou 
recommend  to  an  overworked,  starvmg.  and  poverty- 
stricken  student  ?  "  °  f        ^y 

"  There's  a  lovely  ribs  of  beef  and  Yorkshire,  or  you 
can  have  a  chop  in  tUv  minutes." 
The  hungry  student  shook  his  head.     "  No   I  know 

"  Have  something  cold  then,  Mr.  Staniforth  "  said 
l-annv,  smalJ.  soft-voiced,  smiling,  and  alert  "  Here's 
a  nic(  tongue  or  a  beautiful  York  ham.' 

"The  difficulty  isn't  with  me,  Fanny."  said  the 
young  man.  "you  know  anything  is  good  enough  for 
me.  It  s  my  friend  that's  so  particular.  He's  been  to 
Cambridge,  and  there's  really  no  pleasing  him  He's 
sure  to  grumble,  whatever  we  give  him,  so  it  doesn't 
much  matter.  Two  teas,  buttered  toast,  and  ham,  and 
put  them  on  the  table  by  the  fireplace  " 

"It's  taken.  Mr.  Staniforth,"  she  said.     "  I'll  nut 

^^Kr.!^"  *^^^'  ^^  '^''  °*^^^  ^"^-     It'^  very  com- 
fortable there."  ^ 

"  f  "\^'''"Scd  if  it  is,"  grumbled  Stt^niforth. 

Dirk      ••  w,  ^""^^l  ^^""*   "'^'  ^'''''^  Pani-mlar,"  said 
Dick.        Why,  what  could  be  nicer  ?  " 

When  they  went  inside  they  saw  that  they  had  been 
forestalled  by  a  party  of  girls,  four  in  all.  who  were 
having  tea  at  the  table  by  the  fireplace.  They  were  a 
merry  party,  and  evidently  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
beinfiT  overheard   fr.r  r.,-^n'fh!V-  iv,  ,,       j  ,  •  , 

anriiVi      .  .u       V      '  '  ^^^"^^'&  ^""-y  ^'^^^  was  plainly 
audible  at  the  other  end  oi  the  room. 
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"  The  best  lectures  I've  ever  listened  to."  said  a  verv 
bnght,  clear  voice.  "^ 

"  I  don't  think  they're  so  very  much  good  for  the 
exam.,    said  another  voice. 

"  ll^^'TL  ^'f"'*    everything,"    said    Bright-voice, 
though  there  s  not  much  amiss  as  far  as  thev  are 
concerned."  ^ 

.u"^^."^^^^  y^^"  ^''''^  *^^  "^e"'  and  the  books,  and 
the  books  about  the  men,"  another  chimed  in 

"He's  a  dear,"  said  Bright-voice;  "I  often  feel  I 

should  like  to "  the  voice  sanK  to  a  whisper,  and 

there  was  an  outburst  of  laughter  and  O's. 

"  Well."  her  voice  rose  again.  "  he's  old  enough  to 
be  my  father  easily.    He's  a  dear  ;  I  know  he  is  " 

"There."  muttered  Staniforth  gloomily,  "that's 
what  we're  coming  to.    Women  students  driving  men 

r.i?  mT  ^7r^^^  ^^"°*'-    ^^^y'"  ^°«"  be  coming 
to  the  Medical  Society  meetings." 

"  A  good  thing  if  they  did,"  said  Dick.  "  it  wouldn't 
be  as  deadly  dull  as  it  is." 

The  bright  voice  had  quite  fascinated  him,  and  he 
tried  to  see  the  face  of  its  possessor.    She.  however 
was  sitting  with  her  back  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face. 

Just  as  he  and  Staniforth  had  finished,  the  giris  got 
up,  and  after  some  adjusting  of  hats  and  putting  on  of 
gloves,  and  looking  in  the  glass,  went  out  into  the  shop 
to  pay  their  reckoning.  Then  it  was  that  Dick  saw 
the  face,  and  instantly  he  knew  why  the  voice  had 
arrested  him.  Beyond  ah  possibility  of  mistake,  both 
lace  and  voice  belonged  to  Madge. 

"  I  believe  I  know  one  of  those  giris."  he  said  to  the 
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astonished  Staniforth,  and  then,  jumping  up,  without 
waiting  to  put  on  his  hat  hurried  into  the  shop.  The 
other  three  had  gone  on,  leaving  Madge  to  pay.  As  he 
came  into  the  shop  she  looked  round  and  their  eyes 
met. 

"  Why,  Madge  !  " 

"  Oh,  Dick !    Fancy,  meeting  like  this  !  " 

"  I  thought  I  knew  your  voice,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
I  saw  your  hair  and  was  certain." 

She  laughed. 

"  My  poor  hair.  It's  as  bad  as  a  label.  How's 
Jim  ?  " 

"  He's  all  right — we're  living  together  now,  in  rooms 
near  here.  I'm  at  the  hospital  and  Jim's  reading  for 
the  Bar." 

"  I  heard  him  at  the  public  debate.  He  was 
splendid.  Tell  him  I  felt  ever  so  proud  of  him.  Is  he 
strong  and  well  ?  " 

"  He's  never  what  you'd  call  very  strong,  but  there's 
nothing  the  matter  with  him,  and  he's  able  to  get 
through  a  rare  lot  of  work.  What  are  you  doing 
now  ?  " 

"  I'm  teaching  in  a  High  School  in  Streatham.  I 
come  here  for  a  teachers'  class  in  English  Literature — 
Professor  Morley's." 

"  Are  you  still  living  at  Balham  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  when  I  got  this  engagement  we 
moved  to  Streatham.  There  are  only  mother  and  I 
now.     Father  died  nearly  two  years  ago." 

"  I'm  sorry."  said  Dick,  "  I  hadn't  heard." 

"  Look !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  they're  calling  me ;  I 
must  go  or  I  shall  be  late.     I'll  write  our  address  on 
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XI 

in  his  mind.    When  he  dW  slk  o    it  ?  """"""'; 

questions  about  her  appearance  ^"""^    """"y 

at"th:'Se'..  re'iid"^  "^'f ''t"  ""»  '  -»  "- 
teacher,  is  she  P  t^t  the':ta^^o5  u^  'tSX 
teU  you  where  they  are  living  ?  "  ^^ 

She  Is  p3  of '  '""^r-     ''^  ^^"*  y^-  -  --^age. 
the  dXte  .'  ^°"  "'^"  ^^^  ^^^^d  y°-  «Peak  at 

;;  Very  kind  of  her,"  said  Jim. 

a  paut:  "'t!  '°'  f  °"^  y^"'"  ^^^^^  -nt  on.  after 

or  Sunday."  "''  "  ^°  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Saturday 

"  Us  ?"  asked  Jim. 
"Yes. 'us.'" 

Jim   turned    to   his   newspaper   and    thp     ..w    , 
topped.     But  at  dinner  the^  n^e.t  ty  t r'^::^ 
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"  What  about  going  to  see  Madge  ?  "  he  asked 
"  Shall  we  both  go  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Dick,  "  don't  you  ?  She 
asked  us  both." 

"  All  right.  We'd  better  say  Sunday,  hadn't  we  ? 
I'm  generally  reading  at  the  library  on  Saturdays." 

"  Yes,  Sunday  will  be  all  right.  Next  Sunday  I'm 
booked  for  St.  Gabriel's  in  the  evening,  but  the 
Sunday  after  would  be  all  right.  WiU  you  send  her 
a  line  ?  " 

"  No,  you'd  better.     She  asked  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dick,  "  I'll  write." 

On  the  appointed  Sunday,  accordingly,  the  brothers 
set  out  for  Streatham  soon  after  dinner.  Grassdale 
Crescent,  which  was  their  goal,  took  some  finding, 
and  it  was  close  upon  four  when  they  reached  the 
row  of  unpretentious  little  houses  with  their  tiny 
plots  of  front  garden,  divided  from  each  other  by 
wooden  palings,  and,  most  of  them,  gay  with  pansies, 
phlox,  and  hollyhocks.  No.  17  was  one  of  the  gayest 
of  the  lot,  and  boasted  some  very  creditable  roses. 

They    walked    up    the    steps    to    the    hall    door. 
"There  she  is!"   cried  Jim,   as   through  the   open 
drawmg-room  window  tliey  saw  the  flutter  of  a  white 
dress  and  a  waving  hand.     The  next   moment   the 
door  was  opened  and  Madge  greeted  them  with  her 
old,  well-remembered  smile. 
She  shook  hands  warmly  with  Jim,  then  with  Dick. 
"  Come  in,"  she  said,  "  it  is  nice  to  see  you  again. 
It  takes  years  and  years  off  my  shoulders.     But  you 
rather  frighten  me,  you  look  so  solemn." 
The  brothers  were  indeed  a  very  sedate  pair  in 
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appearance,  especially  Jim.  The  smile  that  now  lit 
up  his  face  made  a  wonderful  difference. 

The  drawing-room  into  which  she  took  them  was 
a  little  box  of  a  place,  a  large  proportion  of  its  area 
being  taken  up  by  a  piano. 

"There  are  four  seats  in  this  room,"  she  said, 
"counting  this  as  one,"  and  she  seated  herself  on  the 
piano-stool.  "  The  low  chair  is  mother's  ;  that  leaves 
the  little  couch  for  you." 

The  young  men  sat  down  side  by  side,  while  Madge 
ran  on, 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  questions  you'll  want  to  ask, 
but  perhaps  you'll  be  too  polite  to.  That  was  almost 
the  oni>  fault  I  used  to  find  in  you,  Jim— you  were 
too  polite  for  a  boy.  Well  now,  I'll  save  you  the 
trouble  of  fishing  for  information  or  waiting  for  it 
to  ooze  out.  Mother  and  I  are  living  here  alone, 
at  least  we  share  this  house  with  some  people  up- 
stairs. Poor  dad  died  two  years  ago  next  autumn ; 
he'd  been  ill  a  long  time.  I  was  very  lucky  at  school, 
and  I  managed  to  get  a  scholarship  at  Queen's  College 
and  took  my  B.A.,  no  honours,  only  a  poor  little 
pass,  and  then  I  got  here  at  the  High  School.  On 
Sundays  mother  won't  let  me  do  a*  stroke  of  work 
if  she  can  help  it,  and  she's  getting  the  tea  now." 

At  this  stage  the  tea  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Carr  with 
it,  a  good  deal  changed  from  the  bustling,  energetic 
woman  the  boys  remembered.  She  was  homely  in 
speech  and  manners,  perfectly  unaffected,  and  evi- 
dently very  fond  and  proud  of  Madge,  but  for  whom, 
she  declared,  she  would  not  stay  a  single  day  longer 
in  London. 
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"  I  was  a  country  girl  when  I  married  your  father, 
Madge,  and  I'll  never  feel  properly  at  home  except 
in  the  country." 

"  Then  you  must  find  me  a  place  as  headmistress 
of  a  country  school,  though  I  believe  I  should 
feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  What  do  you  say, 
Jim  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we're  regular  town  birds,  both  of  us,"  said 
Jim,  "  though  Dick  could  get  along  in  the  country 
all  right,  with  his  cricket  and  his  science." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  and  there  are  always  people 
to  be  dosed." 

Then  Mrs,  Carr  asked  after  their  father.  "  You're 
not  living  with  him  now,  are  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,"  answered  Jim,  "  he  wished  us  to  strike  out 
for  ourselves,  as  he  puts  it.  We  see  him,  of  course," 
he  added. 

"  And  you're  reading  for  the  Bar,  Jim  ?  "  said 
Madge.  "  Just  fancy !  It  does  seem  strange.  Do 
you  remember  how  we  used  to  talk  about  it  when  we 
went  to  the  Temple  Gardens  ?  There  was  that 
young  barrister — what  was  his  name  ?  Mother  dear, 
what  was  that  young  lawyer's  name  in  Montague 
Chambers — the  one  next  to  the  poor  poet  ?  You 
know.     We  used  to  joke  about  them." 

Mrs.  Carr  had  a  reputation  for  remembering  names. 
She  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Mr.  Nine,  we  used  to  call  him.  Oh,  whatever 
was  his  name  ?  "  cried  Madge. 

"  It  began  with  a  W  or  a  V,"  said  Mrs.  Carr. 
"Weeks  —  no,  that's  not  it.  Weele  —  Weed  — 
Veale " 
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"  I  know,"  exclaimed  Madge.  "  '  Weaver ' ;  I  can  see 
It  wntten  up  on  the  door." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Carr.  a  little  crestfaUen 
at^her  failure.    "  Well,  rny  dear.  I  dia  put  you  on  the 

"  I  ought  to  have  helped."  said  Jim.  "  It  was  wicked 
01  me. 

''  Why  ?    Do  you  remember  him  ?  "  asked  Madge 
I  ought  to— I  see  him  every  day." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Has  he  got  on  so  ?  Is  he 
always  in  the  Courts  ?  " 

"He's  my  boss."  said  Jim.  "  I'm  his  pupil.  I  sit 
all  day  in  his  chambers." 

Madge  looked  quite  grave. 

"Oh  Jim."  she  said  quietly,  "what  a  wonderful 
mrracles"  "^"'^"^  '''    ^"'''   ^^"^^^^   stumbling  over 

Dick  laughed. 

T  J'/,.*""'''^^^'^  °''^''  "^"^  ^"  *^^  Bun  House,  didn't 
I  ?      he  said. 

"  And  you're  going  to  be  a  doctor  ?  "  she  asked 
turning    to    him.     "You    mustn't    talk    to    mothe^ 

f^ession  "  '  ^^^  ^^  ^  ""^^  ^°°'"  "^'"'""^  °^  *^^  P""®" 
"I  don't  say  that,  Madge  "-Mrs.  Carr  accepted  the 
challenge  without  any  hesitation-"  doctors  are  all 
very  well ;  I  believe  some  of  them  are  very  kind  and 
pleasant.  It's  not  doctors,  but  doctoring,  I  dislike  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Roddies,  the  sight  of  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription gives  me  quite  a  turn.  Of  course  I  know 
we  all  want  physic  sometimes-in  the  spring,  and  so  on. 
HoUoway  s  PiUs,  Lion  Ointment,  and  Clarke's  Blood 
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Mixture— there's  never  been  anything  the  matter  with 
me  that  one  of  the  three  wouldn't  cure.  The  pills  and 
the  mixture  would  have  saved  poor  Will's  life  if  I 
could  have  got  him  to  go  on  with  them,  but  no,  he 
must  have  a  doctor,  and  you  see  the  result." 

Mrs.  Carr  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  and  Madge 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  mother,"  she  said,  "  we'll  make 
Dick  try  them  on  his  patients,  or,  better  still,  on  him- 
self. Have  you  got  anything  the  matter  with  you 
now  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  whatever,"  said  Dick  hastily. 

"  Well,  the  very  next  time  he's  ailing,  mind  you 
write  and  tell  me,  Jim.  We'll  cure  him,  won't  we, 
mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  Carr  shook  her  head. 

"  Ah,  there  you  go  ai^uiu,  Madge ;  you're  always 
turning  everything  into  a  joke.  All  the  same,  Mr. 
Roddies,  you  might  do  worse  than  follow  her  advice." 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  remember  it,  Mrs.  Carr."  said  Dick, 
who  then  had  to  endure  a  long  account  of  the  good 
woman's  medical  triun.plis.  while  Madge  and  Jim 
talked  of  their  old  days  at  Anan  Street,  of  their  teachers 
and  their  schoolfellows,  and,  finally,  of  Mr.  Nine,  in 
whom  she  evidently  felt  very  great  interest. 

"  You  must  come  over  again  soon,"  she  said,  as 
they  parted  at  the  gate.  "  it's  a  charity.  Mother  sees 
hardly  any  one  nowadays,  and  she's  very  fond  of 
familiar  faces." 

"  And  you  must  come  and  have  tea  at  the  Bun 
House,"  answered  Dick.  "  It's  our  turn  next.  We'll 
fix  one  of  your  lecture  nights." 
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Jim's  prophecy  that  the  vicar's  friendliness  would 
be  ensured  by  his  anxiety  to  reconvert   Dick  was 
speedily  fulfilled.    Naturally  simple  and  sincere  him- 
self  he  accepted  Dick's  occasional  appearances  at  St 
Gabriel  s  as  obvious  signs  of  repentance,  and  earnest 
of  improvement.    Religion,  to  him.  was  so  largely  a 
matter  of  observance  and  ceremonial,  that  appearance 
at  a  service  covered  a  multitude  of  laxities  if  not  of 
sins.    If  he  could  have  coaxed  the  young  man  to  an 
early  celebration  he  would  have  felt  no  more  anxiety. 
With  intellectual  difficulties  he  had  small  sympathy 
They  all  sprang,  he  declared,  from  pride,  and  the  only 
remedy  was  the  habit  of  stooping  before  the  altar 
The  truth  for  which  long  generations  of  saints  and 
martyrs  have  lived  and  died,  which  they  have  enshrined 
in  their  creeds  and  scaled  with  their  blood,  this  surely 
was  good  enough  for  the  son  of  a  jobbing  tailor,  even 
If  he  were  a  Wrangler  and  a  Fellow  of  his  college    That 
was  something  like  what  the  Rev.  Basil  would  have 
said  if  he  had  been  challenged.    As  it  was.  he  con- 
tented himself  for  the  present  with  coi-+mp  Dick's 
attendances  at  church,  and  dropping  m;.cerious  hints 
as  to  the  importance  and  efficacy .  f  the  He  ly  Eucharist 
To  all  these  hints  Dick  appeared  blandly  mpervious" 
But.  as  time  went  on.  he  certainly  did  come  to  church 
oftener.  and  though  he  still  refused  to  take  up  anv 
regular  work,  yet  he  often  acted  as  a  stop-gap  for 
church  helpers.    On  these  occasions  he  was  almost 
always  invited  to  tea  at  the  vicarage,  and  then,  unless 
he  had  some  unusually  good  excuse,  evening  service 
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followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  found  these  visits 
to  the  vicarage  increasingly  pleasant.  The  Rev 
BasU  was  always  kind,  and  the  friendliness  of  Mrs 
Trevenning  and  Rosie  flattered  him.  The  vicar  had 
said  so  much  at  home  of  his  brilliant  career  at  Cambridgo 
and  of  his  wonderful  abilities  that  they  naturally  looked 
upon  him  with  interest  and  admiration.  Rosie  was 
attending  a  course  of  University  Extension  Lectures  on 
elementary  science,  and  on  one  occasion,  she  appealed 
to  Dick  for  an  explanation  of  a  difficulty  in  her  notes 
The  explanation  was  so  beautifully  clear  that  she  soon 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  before  long  it  became 
a  recognised  thing  that  she  should  save  up  her  difficulties 
for  Dick's  visits. 

The  Sunday  before  his  visit  to  Madge.  Dick  had 
promised  to  go  in  the  afternoon  and  do  the  work  of 
the  Sunday-school  secretary.     This  consisted  merely 
in  marking  and  checking  registers,  and  in  distributing 
magazmes  among  the  children.     The  vicar  had    as 
usual,  invited  him  to  tea.     After  tea,  just  as  Rosie 
had  brought  her  note-books  and  the  paper  on  which 
she  had  written  her  difficulties.  Mr.  John  Trevenning 
.  as  announced.    Dick  had  not  seen  him  since  their 
cab  ride  some  months  before.     He  had.  of  course 
acknoA^ledged  the  parcel  of  books,  but  he  had  not  done 
more  than  glance  at  the  contents.     Uncle  John  how- 
ever, made  no  reference  to  them,  or  to  homceopathy  at 
aU,  except  to  inquire  after  the  nurse  he  was  providing 
When  assured  that  she  had  proved  a  great  success 
he  could  not  refran  from  the  boast,  "  Well,  you  see 
she's  had  the  ac-  -..nt-^o  of  being  trained  under  the 
new  system." 
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At  this,  Rosie  looked  up. 

"  Uncle,  you  mustn't  say  such  things  when  Mr. 
Roddies  is  here.  It's  rank  heresy  to  him— almost  as 
bad  as  being  a  Dissenter." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Mr.  Trevenning.  "  Dissenters  aren't 
so  black  as  they're  painted,  and  Sir  William  Jenner 
isn't  the  Pope,  eh,  Mr.  Roddies  ?  " 

Dick  smiled. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  the  other  way  about. 
Some  of  those  books  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me 
are  wonderfully  cock-sure." 

"  Well,  of  course,  when  you  see  the  truth  very 
clearly  it  is  difificult  to  mince  words  about  it.  So 
you've  had  a  look  at  the  books  ?  I'm  glad  of  that. 
What  did  you  make  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  was  rather  unlucky.  I  began  with  the  Liitze, 
and  it's  strong  meat  for  babes.  He  actually  says 
you  can  cure  toothache  by  putting  some  globules 
in  a  bottle  and  taking  a  sniff.  That  does  want  some 
believing." 

"  Ah,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  I've  seen  more 
wonderful  things  than  that,  though,  mind  you,  some 
of  our  foreign  friends  are  apt  to  put  things  a  little 
crudely  sometimes.  But  then,  Hahnemann  himself 
was  a  German.  Did  you  look  at  any  of  the 
others  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Dick.  "I  think  Grauvogel  im- 
pressed me  most."  In  one  sense  this  was  strictly 
true,  for  the  book  in  question  was  a  portly  volume, 
handsomely  bound  in  whole  morocco. 

"  Did  it  ?  I'll  make  a  note  of  that,"  said  Uncle 
John,  beaming.     "  I'm  not  a  icientific  man  myself. 
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but  I'm  very  glad  to  liave  the  opinion  of  one.  I  tell 
you  what.  You  shall  have  the  Homceopathic  World 
sent  you.  That  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  what's 
going  on." 

"  Thank  you.  sir."  said  Dick,  "  I  should  like  to  see 
li  very  much." 

XIII 

Mr.  Weaver  found  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
he  had  so  soon  formed  of  liis  new  pupil,  or  if  there 
were  any  change,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  further 
appreciation.    As  lie  had  said.  Jim  really  did  seem 
born  for  the  job.     Keen,  cold,  clear,  unimaginative, 
his  mmd  was  admirably  adapted  for  solving  elaborate 
intellectual  conundrums.    His  mental,  like  his  personal 
habits  were  extremely  tidy.     Loose  ends  in  reasoning 
worried  him  as  much  as  an  unsymmetrical  parting 
in  his  hair.     And.  as  a  man  generaUy  enjoys  doing 
what   he  does  well,   he  soon  began  to  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  the  routine  work  of  chambers.     He  was 
an  admirable  pupil-deferential   but   self-respecting 
wUlmg  to  take  any  trouble,  put  up  with  any  in- 
convenience,  or  forgo  any  pleasure  in  order  to  be 
of    use    in    a    time    of    pressure.      Punctual    and 
regular   as   Greenwich   itself,   there   was   never   any 
doubt   of  his  keeping  an  engagement.     Sometimes, 
of    course,    especially    during    his    first    months    in 
chambers,  he  was  baffled  by  legal  puzzles,  but  even 
then  his  notes  and  opinions  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  time  and  pains  he  must  have  lavished  on  them 
A  large  batch  of   Queen's   Counsel   had  just   been 
created,  and  a  considerable  accession  of  heavy  junior 
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work  came  to  Mr.  Weaver.  This  was  when  Jim 
had  been  in  Lincoln's  Inn  about  four  months.  By 
that  time,  liis  quick  apprehension  and  unflagging 
mdustry  had  made  him  a  real  help.  When,  from 
any  reason,  the  pressure  relaxed,  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  Courts,  where  he  took  notes 
and  foUowed  the  arguments  with  as  much  zest 
as  if  he  had  been  briefed  himself.  And  then,  when 
chambers  were  dark  and  silent,  he  went  '  home 
to  work  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  preparing 
for  his  LL.B.  and  the  examinations  of  the  Inns  of 
Court. 

In  one  respect,  ablo  as  he  was,  Jim  was  inferior  to 
his  drunken   old   father— he  had  no  clear  vision  of 
anything   far   ahead.     His   mind   was   of  the   short- 
sighted type.     He  could  see  with  wonderful  distinct- 
ness what  lay  close  at  hand.  but.  though  he  was  very 
ambitious,  long  vistas  blurred  his  vision.     With  all 
his  grievous  failings,  old  Roddies  had  done  an  even 
finer  thing  than  he  knew,  when,  long  years  before 
he  had  marked  out   his  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
boys,   and    had    pursued    it    with    such   unflinching 
resolution.      In   detail    the   plan   had   been   vitiated 
by  a  sordid,  cynical  view  of  life,  which  had  been 
only  too  perfectly  reproduced  in  the  boys'  outlook 
as    they    grew    up.      But    in   the   conception   itself, 
and    m    the    persistency    with    which    it    had    been 
slowly    translated    into    fact,    there    was    sor letting 
which   marked  the   little   tailor   as  a   man  of  very 
unusual  qualities. 

Another  fact  which  pointed  in  the  same  direction 
was  the  way  in  which  the  boys  had  adopted  as  their 
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own  ambitions,  the  careers  ho  had  marked  out  for  them 
Apart  from  him,  Dick  would  have  looked  for^vard  to 
carnmg  a  modest  competence  as  a  country  doctor,  and 
Jim  would  have  been  well  satisfied  with  a  quiet  con- 
veyancmg  practice.  As  it  was.  the  Cromwell  Road 
was  always  m  their  minds.  To  one  it  stood  for  a  big 
fashionable  practice;  to  the  other,  for  a  silk  gown,  ii 
not  for  a  scat  on  the  bench. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  holidays  it  occurred 
o  D,ck  tliat  ,t  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  seen  his 
tathcr.     Ihe  young  men's  feelings  towards  him  were 
complex  chough  to  defy  their  own  powers  of  analysis 
and   at    this   stage   they   were    not   given   to   intro- 
spection.     Love    him    they   certainly   did   not      The 
contempt  which  he  had  always  expressed  for  even  the 
mildest  demonstrations  cf  affection  had  had  its  effect 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  one  strong  link  with  their 
old  life,  he  was  closely  associated  with  all  their  successes 
and  It  was  impossible  not  to  respect  a  judgment  which 
had  been  so  fully  justiHed.     They  were  beginning  to 
be    actually   ashamed    of,   and    impatient    with    his 
drunken    and  what  the>'  thought  his  shiftless,  ways 
1  hen  had  come  the  surprise  of  his  savings-bank  store, 
and  they  had  had  to  revise  their  estimate.     Of  his 
sharp  tongue  and  shr.  wd.  if  cynical,  worldly  wisdom 
they  still  stood  in  awe. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  Dick  paid 
his  call. 

Mr.  Pitcher  opened  his  door  as  Dick  reached  the 
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landing.    He  was  dressed  in  a  very  tight  and  terribly 
shiny  frock-coat. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Roddies  ?  "  said  this 
gentleman,  who  prided  himself  on  the  correctness  of 
his  speech. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Dick,  "  is  he  out  ?  " 

"  Only  temporarily,  sir,  very  temporarily.  Do  you 
happen  to  have  the  time  about  you  ?  " 

Dick  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  It's  ten  minutes  past  four,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  he  expected  to  return  at  four  o'clock.  He 
has  evidently  been  detained.  Can  I  give  him  any 
message  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  answered  Dick ;  "  I'll  wait  down- 
stairs till  he  comes  back." 

"  Won't  you  wait  in  hero,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pitcher, 
throwing  open  the  door  oi  the  room  in  which  Dick 
had  lived  for  so  many  years.  "  I  can  at  least  ofier  you 
the  convenience  of  a  chair." 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Dick  had  seen  the  room, 
and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  it. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  I  will  just  wait  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  if  he  does  not  come  I'll  go,  and  come 
again  in  half  an  hour." 

As  he  remembered  it,  the  room  had  been  barely 
furnished,  but  now  it  looked  absolutely  poverty- 
stricken.  A  small  screen,  covered  with  Christmas 
cards,  and  pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers,  was 
stretched  across  one  corner  of  the  room.  Near  it, 
against  the  wall,  stood  a  small  camp  bedstead.  Against 
the  opposite  wall  were  set  a  couple  of  plain  wooden- 
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seated  chairs.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  rickety 
table,  one  leg  propped  up  with  a  book  and  several 
folds  of  newspaper  The  only  other  article  of  furniture 
that  was  visible  was  a  wooden  shell  nailed  to  the 
wall,  on  which  were  ranged  some  twenty  or  thirty 
books. 

With  a  fine  flourish  Mr.  Fitcher  brought  forward 
a  chair. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  May  I  just  look  out  of  window  ?  "  asked  Dick, 
and  walked  up  to  it,  almost  before  Mr.  Fitcher  had 
given  his  consent. 

As  he  stood  looking  out  on  the  familiar  scene  below, 
absolutely  unchanged,  Cambridge  and  Mornington 
Crescent  seemed  a  dream.  After  all,  this  was  "  home  " 
—the  squalid  room,  the  row  of  houses  below,  the  one 
sickly  plane  tree,  the  public-house  just  visible  at  the 
corner. 

"  The  tree  is  a  great  feature  in  the  outlook,"  said 
Mr.  Fitcher,  "  it  was  that  tree  that  induced  me  to  come 
here.  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  relief  it  is,  after  writing 
till  one's  eyes  begin  to  water,  to  get  up  and  look  at  the 
green  leaves.  It  reminds  me  of  the  country."  And  a 
curious,  wistful  note  came  into  the  man's  voice  that 
made  Dick  turn  and  look  at  him. 

Under  this  scrutiny  Mr.  Fitcher  went  to  the  table 
and  began  fingering  the  papers.  Dick  noted  the 
trembling  hands,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

"  The  tree  outside,  and  the  books  inside,"  the  law- 
writer  began  again,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  I 
was  always  fond  of  reading.  Mr.  Roddies  and  I  have  a 
great  many  discussions.    He  is  more  of  a  politician 
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than  I  am,  and  we  are  on  opposite  sides  in  politics. 
But  he  can  talk  on  almost  any  subject— a  very  able 
man,  and  very  generous,"  he  added  as  an  afterthought. 
This  time  Dick  looked  up  in  sharp  surprise.    Mr. 
Pitcher  noticed  the  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  you  know  Mr.  Roddies 
in  the  way  of  business.  He  has  a  very  decided  way  of 
expressing  himself,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  a  little  impatient 
of  contradiction,  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  he 
has  a  noble  heart,  a  noble  heart." 

At  that  moment  Dick  heard  a  well-known  step 
mounting  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Roddies 
appeared,  carrying  a  large  parcel  under  one  arm.  He 
shot  a  quick,  suspicious  glance  at  Dick  and  Mr.  Pitcher, 
but  said  nothing,  and  taking  out  his  key  proceeded  to 
unlock  the  door. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Roddies,"  said  Mr.  Pitcher, 
"has  called  to  see  you.  I  told  him  you  would  be 
back  very  soon,  and  he  has  honoured  me  by  waiting 
in  my  room." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  gruffly,  and  then, 
turning  to  Dick,  added,  "  Come  in  'ere,  will  you  ?  " 
after  which,  when  they  were  both  mside,  he  shut  the 
door. 

"  What  did  you  palaver  with  that  old  fool  for  ?  " 
was  his  first  question. 

"It  was  just  as  he  said,"  answered  Dick.  "He 
opened  his  door  and  asked  me  to  wait  in  there.  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  see  the  old  room  again,  so  I  went  in. 
He  seems  to  think  a  lot  of  you." 
^^  "More  than  I  do  of  'im,"  snapped  Mr.  Roddies ; 
"  'e's  always  spending  'is  rent  in  the  pub.    I  drink 
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because  I  choose  to,  and  I  can  afford  to.  'E  drinks 
because  'e  can't  'elp  'imself,  end  'e  can't  afford  to. 
Fools  are  bad  enough,  but  a  weak  fool's  the  worst 
kind.  'E'U  'ave  to  fold  'is  tents  pretty  soon,  I  can 
see.     Now,  what's  brought  you  'ere  ?  " 

"  The  summer  holidays  are  just  beginning,"  said 
Dick,  "  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  hadn't  been  to 
see  you  for  a  long  time." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  with  a  sneer,  "  filial  affec- 
tion and  ail  that,  eh  ?  Well,  you  know  what  I  told 
you  both.  You  go  your  way  and  I'll  go  mine.  If  you 
get  into  an  'ole,  then  you  can  come,  and  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do.  And  if  you  want  a  piece  of  advice, ;;  -^u  might 
get  worse  than  by  coming  'ere." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  do  want  some  advice.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  homoeopathy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  A  little  castor  sugar  in  water 
three  times  a  day,  an  hour  after  meals.  Mind  you, 
though,  I  know  one  long-'eaded  chap  who  believes  in 
it,  sugar  and  all,  but  most  men  'ave  a  weakness — like 
me,"  he  added,  with  a  frown.  "  But  what  do  you 
ask  f or  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Dick,  "  my  old  vicar  has  a  brother, 
Mr.  John  Trevenning,  whom  I  have  met  once  or  twice 
at  the  vicarage.  He's  enormously  rich,  has  a  stud  of 
racehorses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  know  'im,"  put  in  Mr.  Roddies,  "  'e's  the  owner 
of  Sir  Rowland — I  lost  a  quid  over  the  ugly  beast. 
That's  right  enough,  though  ;  'e's  got  plenty  of  oof. 
What's  'e  got  to  do  with  'omceopathy  ?  " 

"  He's  mad  on  it.  Doesn't  care  what  he  does  or 
how  much  he  gives  to  help  the  '  §ood  cause/  as  he 
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caUs  it.    He  knows  I'm  studying  medicine,  and  he's 
been  trying  to  convert  me.    He  sent  me  a  big  parcel 
ot  books  a  month  or  two  back." 
''  What's  'is  game  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Roddies. 
I  suppose  he  wants  to  turn  me  into  a  sort  of  mis- 
sionary for  homoeopathy." 

Mr.  Roddies  frowned.    Tlie  word  took  him  off  his 
balance  for  a  moment. 

"Missionary,  eh  ?    I'd  sooner  be  called  a  flunkey  than 
a  missionary.    A  flunkey  docs  earn  'is  wages,  while " 

Here  he  pulled  himself  up.  looking  a  little  foolish, 
mere,     he  said.  "  you  were  only  using  it  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  I  know,  but  it's  a  word  I  'ate  the 
very  sound  of.     Well  'e  wanfc  T',^,1 +«  u 
rirJi  'o  2     A   J    ,  ^°"  *°  ^^  ^  omoeopath. 

does  e  ?     And  what  would  you  get  by  it  ?  " 

immpH-  I'f  *k''^'   ""^  ^''  ^'''^'''''  ^^^"  ^'"le  eyes 
immediately  began  to  screw  into  him 

sta'rt^'^T  ^°f  f'7^  '^^^'  "  he'd  help  me  to  make  a 
start— I  know  he  s  done  it  with  other  men  " 

"  The  regular  ones-the  ones  in  the  ring-look  upon 
them  as  quacks,  don't  they  ?  " 

fh^f ?/''T*^'^  '^^  *^'y  *^^'  '^  "P  ^''^-'  the  people 
that  fake  patent  medicines-just  for  the  money  " 

Mr.  Roddies  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed-a 

loud,  clear,  hearty  laugh,  so  unlike  his  usual  sharp 

ittle  cackle  that  Mr.  Pitcher,  standing  with  a  bottle 

to  his  hps  behind  his  screen,  spilled  a  good  spoonful 

m  sheer  astonishment.  P"onmi 

H,v'h?  ^''''"  f^V^i"^ed  Mr.  Roddies,  as  the  laugh 
died  away,  and  what  do  ihey  do  it  for  ?  Just  to  'elp 
the  distresses  of  poor  suffering  'umanity.  don't  they  ? 
Fees  are  only  a  sort  of  an  accMent-somebody  'appened 
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to  think  of  them  one  day,  and  they  took  to  the  idea, 
and  so  now  they  just  put  them  down  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  Oh,  what  an  artful  little  'ypocrite  man  is! 
Parson,  doctor,  lawyer— there's  not  so  much  to  choose 
between  them,  after  all." 

^^  "  The  thing  is,"  said  Dick,  letting  this  tirade  pass, 
"  whether,  if  he  does  make  me  any  offer  of  the  kind, 
I  should  refuse  it  or  not." 

Mr.  Roddies  looked  down  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  Then  he  spoke 
again,  this  time  in  a  quiet,  sharp,  business-like  tone. 

"  I  think  you're  quite  right  to  put  it  like  that. 
You're  a  longer-'eaded  chap  than  I  thought  you'd 
ever  make,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that.  I  used  to 
think  Jim  'ad  the  best  brains,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  now. 
Yes ;  the  only  thing  you've  got  to  think  about  is  what '11 
pay  you  best.  As  for  all  that  quackery  bunkum,  it 
takes  a  'eap  of  people  ii.,  you've  got  to  remember 
that.  Can  a  'omoeopath  get  a  fashionable  practice  ?  " 
"  I  don't  reaUy  know,"  said  Dick,  "  I  saw  the  report 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  there  were  a  lot 
of  titled  people  among  the  subscribers." 

"  That's  good,"  said  Mr.  Roddies ;  "  the  competition 
can't  be  what  it  is  among  the  rcg'lars,  and  you'd  be 
bound  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  tree ;  pretty  soon,  too." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought  would  be  the  best 
plan— to  wait  and  see  what  offer,  if  any.  Trevenning 
makes.  If  it's  really  good,  with  good  prospects  ahead, 
take  it,  and  snap  my  fingers  at  the  reg'lars,  as  you  call 
them." 

But   Mr.   Roddies  was  still  a  vicarious  purist 
language. 
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^^  "  Don't  talk  like  that.  Dick,"  he  said,  with  a  frown. 

"you  can't  be  too  particular.    I  do  it  because  I 

choose  to,  and  I  can  afford  to  ;  you  can't.    But  your 

plan's  all  right.    You  stick  to  your  work,  and  keep 

your  eyes  open  for  every  chance  that  drops  in  your 

way,  and  don't  'ave  no  weaknesses— not  yet  awhile— 

I  dare  say  they'll  come  fast  enough;  and  give  all 

women— except   patients— a  wide  berth.      You    'ad 

the  best  of  it  in  that  way  at  your  school— you  weren't 

mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  girls  as  Jim  was.    There  was 

that  tow-headed  girl,  though,  you  both  used  to  go 

about  with.     I  was  a  bit  uneasy  about  'er.  and  I  put 

a  stopper  on  that—novf  then,  what  are  you  grinning 

in  that  silly  way  for  ?     It  doesn't  suit  your  style  of 

beauty,   my   boy.     What's   up?     You   aren't   going 

about  with  'er  still,  surely  ?  " 

"  She  was  at  that  Public  Debate,"  said  Dick,  "  she 
takes  a  class  at  the  college,  and  I  met  her  a  week  or 
two  back." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  snapped  Mr.  Roddies. 

"  She  asked  Jim  and  me  to  go  to  tea  with  them  at 
Streatham." 

"  Did  you  go  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Both  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What's  she  ?  " 

"  A  teacher  in  a  High  School." 

Mr.  Roddies  threw  up  his  hands. 

"  It's  no  good.  I  take  back  what  I  said  just  now 
about  J  our  being  long-'eaded.  You're  just  a  pair  of 
young  fools,  after  all,  like  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  'Arrj-  of 
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the  streets.  I  might  'ave  known  'ow  it  would  be,  and 
'ave  saved  my  trouble." 

"  Oh,  come,  father,"  said  Dick,  with  a  smile ;  "  we've 
only  seen  her  twice — Jim  only  once — in  eight  or 
nine  years ;  there's  not  much  to  be  frightened  of  in 
that." 

But  Mr.  Roddies  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"  You're  talking  like  a  fool  now,"  he  said,  "  and  as 
if  you  take  me  for  one.  I've  been  right  so  far,  'aven't 
I  ?  But  never  so  much  right  as  about  this.  Keep 
clear  of  womenfolk.  The  pretty  ones  are  generally 
empty-'eaded,  and  always  extravagant,  before  you've 
done  with  'em.  The  clever  ones  are  mostly  bad,  and 
the  fools  arc  the  only  good  ones — but  then  they  are 
fools.  Your  Aunt  Susan's  a  good  woman,  but  as  for 
brains — oh  lor !  Of  course  you  may  'ave  to  saddle 
yourself  with  a  wife  some  day,  but  when  you  do,  mind 
she  pays  a  good  price  for  'er  'usband,  or  you'll  find 
you've  made  a  bad  bargain.  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about,  my  boy.  Let  the  baggages  set  their  caps  at 
those  who  '  iven't  their  own  way  to  make.  You  tell 
Jim  what  I  say.  I  don't  suppose  it'll  do  much  good. 
I've  always  'ad  blasted  bad  luck,  and  I  feel  now  as  if 
this  'uzzey  is  going  to  spoil  what  I've  been  working  for, 
twenty  years  or  more." 

"  I'll  tell  him,  but  vou  needn't  worry.  We're  both 
as  keen  as  you  are  '  .r  x,,  after  the  main  chance.  We 
don't  mean  to  let  u  pr  ity  face  come  between  us 
and  it." 

The  gloom  on  Mr  Roddies'  face  had  lightened  a 
little,  but  he  still  shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  know  them  a^  I  do,"  he  said. 
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XV 

Dick  duly  passed  on  their  father's  advice  to  Jim, 
and  both  the  young  men  agreed  that  on  this  subject 
he  had  a  bee  in  his  bonnet. 

^^  "  I'll  tell  you  what's  rather  funny,  Jim."  said  Dick, 
"  Madge  is  the  only  thing  we've  ever  shared,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember." 

'"Thing*  indeed!"  exclaimed  Jim;  "I  must  tell 
her  that.  But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  should  admit  the 
sharing.  She  was  my  friend  long  before  you  knew 
her." 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  but  when  I  got  to  know  her, 
she  became  my  friend  too. " 

"  Yes,"  Jim  admitted,  but  immediately  added,  in 
his  quiet,  tenacious  way,  "only  I  was  the  chum  and 
you  were  the  chum's  brother." 

"  WeU,"  said  Dick,  with  a  laugh,  "  we  won't  quarrel 
over  her,  or  the  old  man  will  be  certain  he's  right." 

Jim  made  no  reply,  and  the  brothers  settled  down 
to  their  evening's  work. 

Yet,  brief  as  it  was,  the  conversation  made  a  strong 
impression  on  both  of  them.  Madge  had  been  one 
of  the  very  few  pleasant  memories  of  their  boyhood. 
And  they  both  felt  now,  more  than  at  the  time,  that 
It  was  she  who  had  first  begun  to  draw  them  together 
into  brotherly  relationship,  defeating  to  some  small 
extent  their  father's  policy  of  rigid  isolation.  But. 
though  they  had  grown  into  good  friends,  they  could 
stiU  remember  with  singular  distinctness  the  feelings 
of  jealousy  which  had  arisen  out  of  their  common 
friendship  Nvith  her.    Jim  had  felt  that  she  belonged 
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to  him,  and  he  had  been  proud  to  show  Dick 
his  girl-friend.  When  he  found  that  Dick  paid 
small  respect  to  the  claims  of  prior  and  longer 
acquaintance,  and  that  Madge  herself  seemed  to 
make  no  distinction  between  him  and  Dick,  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  grievously  ill-treated.  Dick,  on 
the  other  hand,  resented  Jim's  attempts  to  relegate 
him  to  the  second  place.  Even  upon  the  occasion  of 
Jim's  illness  Dick  had  managed  to  see  more  of  Madge 
than  did  the  invalid  himself.  Then  had  come  Mr. 
Roddies'  veto  on  the  friendship,  and  the  long  breach 
which  had  been  so  recently  repaired.  And  now, 
though  they  were  both  genuinely  pleased  to  renew 
the  old  acquaintance,  they  were  also  conscious  and 
ashamed  of  their  reviving  jealousies.  Tliey  were 
conscious,  too,  of  a  feeling  that  in  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  their  father  had,  from  his  own  standpoint,  been 
perfectly  right.  There  was  nothing  in  marriage  with 
an  assistant-teacher  to  help  them  on  their  way  to 
their  respective  tree-tops.  Dick  had  yet  another 
reason  for  drawing  back.  Rosie  Trevcnning's  child- 
face  and  pretty,  dainty  ways,  backed  by  the  figure 
of  her  wealthy  uncle,  were  now  constantly  in  his 
mind.  But — for  the  moment  at  any  rate — Madge, 
with  her  bright  good-humour,  her  sunny  smile,  her 
vivid  sympathies,  and  the  store  of  memories  she 
shared  with  them,  seemed  almost  irresistible.  And 
of  course  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  simple,  straight- 
forward friendship  without  any  complications.  Only, 
Jim  sometimes  had  his  doubts  of  Dick's  firmness,  and 
Dick  of  Jim's. 
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Neither   of  the   brothers,   however,   allowed   such 
distracting  thoughts  to  interfere  seriously  with  their 

'^°''^^'  ,  ^^?.V  *°  ^""^^  °^  ^^^"^^  ^as  the  one  thing 
needful  in  life— success  in  the  work  to  which  they  had 
put  their  hands.    And  to  both  of  them 


„.  ...^...      success 

now  meant  the  attainment  of  a  standard  reached  by 
very  few.  They  had  unconsciously  adopted  and 
assimUated  one  of  their  father's  ideas-his  intolerance 
and  contempt  for  the  second  place.  When  Dick 
though  getting  prize  marks,  was  beaten  in  the  botany 
examination  by  a  man  who  was  taking  the  class 
for  the  second  yc.r,  he  felt  the  "disgrace"  bitterly 
As  It  was,  however,  his  second  year  was  a  blaze  of 
triumph,  and.  in  the  famous  figure  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  he  carried  off  prizes  and  medals  like  a  bov 
bird  s-nesting. 

To  Jim,  the  long  vacation  was  a  weariness  and 
vexation   of    spirit.     Aunt    Susan    had,    some    years 
before,  sold  her  Hampstead  business,  and  had  taken 
a  lodging-  and  boarding-house  at  Ilfracombe,  where 
with  the  help  of  the  faithful  and  capable  Nan.  she 
had  soon  secured   a   flourishing  connection.     Every 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  she  wrote  to 
both  of  the  boys,  and  asked  them  to  go  as  her  guests 
for  a  fortnight.    This  was  an  invitation  they  never 
refused,  though  sometimes  the  fortnight  had  to  be 
cut  down  to  a  week.     Generally,  though  not  always, 
they  went  together.     This  year  they  had  fixed  the 
first  fortnight  in  September.     August  they  sper'   in 
hard  work   Dick  at  the  hospital,  and  Jim  at  hi.  Inn 
ibrary.     Mr.  Weaver  was  one  of  the  few  juniors  in 
large  practice  who  made  it  a  rule  to  come  to  town 
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for  the  day  on  which  the  Vacation  Court  was  cpen. 
He  was  a  bachelor  who  lived  with  his  aged  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  devoted.  She  now  considered  herself 
past  travelling,  and  he  spent  the  long  vacation  in 
yachting  round  the  English  coast,  running  home  on 
Tuesdays  and  rejoining  his  yacht  on  the  Thursdays, 
after  a  Wednesday  in  Court.  This  arrangement  suited 
Jim  admirably.  He  would  look  in  at  chambers  on 
Monday  morning,  sec  what  briefs  there  were  for 
Wednesday,  and  make  any  notes  or  look  up  any  cases 
that  might  be  useful.  He  grudged  the  fortnight  at 
Ilfracombe,  fond  as  he  was  of  Aunt  Susan,  but  he 
had  had  too  many  warnings  from  his  body,  to  run 
the  risk  of  provoking  another.  With  Dick  it  was 
different.  He  had  still  kept  up  his  cricket  and  tennis, 
and  was  always  sure  of  more  invitations  during  the 
holidays  than  he  cared  to  accept.  And  now,  half- 
way through  August,  there  came  a  most  friendly 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Trevenning,  saying  that  he  had 
taken  a  house  for  a  few  weeks  near  Scarborough, 
and  inviting  Dick  for  the  first  or  second  week  in 
September.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  up 
his  mind,  and  the  second  week  was  ruthlessly  docked 
from  the  Ilfracombe  visit.  And  when  he  went  to 
Hampstead  House — so  Mrs.  Check  had  named  her 
establishment— he  took  the  portly,  handsome  Grau- 
vogel  with  him. 

XVI 

At  Ilfracombe,  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Check  and 
Nan,  the  young  men  were  always  their  best  selves. 
The  kindness  shown  them  in  their  boyhood  had  made 
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a  very  deep  impression.  Curiously  undemonstrative 
as  they  had  been  trained  to  appear,  this  was  the  one 
direction  in  which  they  allowed  thcm'^clves  the  luxury 
of  a  little  natural  sclf-cxprcssion.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  Jim,  whose  reserve  had  never  recovered 
from  the  breaches  made  in  it  during  his  illness.  It  was 
not  simply  that  he  always  remembered  to  write  for 
Aunt  Susan's  birthday,  and  managed — however  low  his 
funds — to  send  her  some  ]v\lc  present.  A  far  more 
remarkable  symptom  was  the  change  in  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  the  occasional  words  of 
mild  endearment  that  almot  frightened  him  as  he 
uttered  them.  Dick,  too,  tliougli  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent,  was  strongly  [)r,,in(J  bv  tho  old  ties.  To 
both  Mrs.  Check  and  Nau  tin  ir  "  boys  "  had  long 
ago  suffered  a  sea-chango.  ( !  \tr  t  icv  declared,  they 
had  always  thought  them,  but  not  so  clever  as  they 
had  turned  out  to  be.  Now  their  hopes  were  as 
sanguine  as  once  they  had  been  modest.  But  Jim's 
health  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  Aunt  Susan, 
who  declared  to  Nan  that  she  would  never  feel  happy 
about  him  till  he  was  safely  married  to  a  good  woma  i 
who  would  look  after  both  his  body  and  his  soul. 

The  season  had  been  very  satisfactory,  but  now  the 
numbers  were  naturally  falling  off,  and,  even  with  the 
twins,  the  party  was  a  small  one.  Jim  and  Dick 
had  arrived  on  a  Saturday,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  when  they  came  in  a  few  minutes  late  for 
dinner,  they  found,  to  their  intense  astonishment,  a  new 
arrival  in  the  person  of  Miss  Margaret  Carr,  her  hair 
as  bright  and  mutinous  as  ever,  her  eyes  as  full  of 
mischief,  and  her  smile  as  radiant.    Jim  was  so  taken 
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aback  that  he  forgot  his  manners,  and  without  any 
other  greeting,  cried  out. 

"  Why,  Madge !  yuu  said  you  were  going  to  Tun- 
bridge  Weils." 

A  little  titter  recalled  him  to  his  usual  staid  self- 
possession,  but  liis  pale  face  flushed,  and  Madge  knew 
that  he  was  fcelmg  desporatelv  uncomfuitablc.  She 
kept  back  the  joking  answer  that  hung  upon  her 
lips,  and  answered  with  a  friendly  suule, 

"  It  isn't  my  fault.  Wi  were  going,  but  they've 
got  measles  in  the  house,  and  we  had  to  give  up 
the  idea." 

"  And  then  Madge,  like  a  good  girl,  wrote  to  me." 
said  Mrs.  Check. 

"  Is  your  mother   vith  you  ?  "   asked  Dick. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Madge,  "  but  she's  a  bad  traveller 
and  has  a  train  headache.  A  good  night's  rest  will 
set  her  right." 

By  the  time  dinner  was  over,  Mrs.  Carr  had  fallen 
:  leep,  so  Madge,  with  Jim  and  Dick,  went  out  for  a 
■  roll  by  the  sea. 

'What  an  artful  old  woman  Aunt  Sue  is!"  said 

i'''t:;    "she  never  whispered    a   word    about    your 

....  * _  —  » » 
u  i  ng. 

"  ]  begged  her  not  to,"  Madge  confessed,  "  I  wanted 
to  begin  the  holidays  with  a  little  joke.  It's  very 
serious  work  teaching  in  a  High  School '  " 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Dick.  "  Not  more  so  than  any  other 
kind  of  teaching,  I  suppose." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  your  supposition  is  wrong.  We 
not  only  teach  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  the  usual 
extras,  but  we  have  an  atmosphere,  a  tone,  an  ethos 
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to  maintain.  Our  motto  is,  or  ought  to  be  —-Education 
of  ladies,  by  ladies,  for  ladies.  In  short,  we  might 
have  walked  straight  out  of  the  Book  of  Snobs." 

Jim  laughed.    "  I  don't  recognise  the  likeness." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I'm  not  really  one  of '  us,'  though  my 
dreadful  secret  isn't  known  except,  I  suppose,  to 
the  Head,  and  she  keeps  it,  in  her  own  interest,  i 
know  I  shall  blurt  out  the  fact  one  day  that  I'm  a 
board-school  girl,  and  then " 

"  Are  they  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"  They're  not  bad  at  all,"  Madge  answered,  "  they've 
got  a  lot  to  put  up  with,  and  a  little  snobbishness 
helps  them  to  kejp  their  self-respect— at  least  they 
think  it  does.  If  Id  been  to  a  sixpence-a-week 
school  when  I  was  a  kiddie,  and  poor  dad  had  been  a 
stockbroker's  clerk,  I  might  have  been  as  proud  an 
aristocrat  as  any  of  them." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  a  snob,"  said  Jim 
gravely,  "  not  when  I  get  on,  I  mean." 

Madge  shot  a  quick  glance  of  approval  at  him. 

"  No.  Jim,"  she  said  heartily,  "  I  don't  think  vou 
will." 

"  Words,  words,"  cried  Dick ;  " '  snob '  is  an  ugly 
word,  and  it's  easy  to  throw  it  about.  But  poverty 
is  an  ugly  thing,  and  the  sooner  one  forgets  it  the 
better.  'Never  waste  time  in  looking  back.'  That's 
Jim's  favourite  motto." 

"  If  I'd  shot  a  tiger  I  wouldn't  mind  having  his 
skin  in  the  room,"  said  Madge  quickly. 

"  Neither  would  I,"  said  Jim,  "  as  long  as  he  wasn't 
inside  it.  But  I'm  afraid  we  haven't  shot  our  tigers 
dead  yet."  ® 
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"  Suppose  the  tiger  on  the  hearth  brought  other 
tigers  prowling  round,"  put  in  Dick. 

"  I'd  take  my  gun  down  again,"  said  Madge,  so 
truculently  that  all  three  broke  out  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

Those  were  happy  days  for  the  three  young  people. 
They  recalled  the  old  visits  to  the  Temple  Gardens, 
and  Mr.  Nine  often  figured  in  their  conversations! 
Madge  showing  great  interest  in  him. 

"  He's  asked  about  you  several  times,"  Jim  told 
her. 

"  We  parted  in  anger,"  she  said,  "  at  least,  I  did. 
Do  you  remember  ?  He  offended  me  terribly- 
held  my  hand  and  wouldn't  let  it  go." 

"  That's  characteristic,  I  should  say,"  remarked  Jim. 
"  If  he  once  takes  hold,  I  shouldn't  expect  him  to  let 
go  easily." 

"  What  did  he  want  with  your  hand  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"  He  was  pretending  to  read  my  fortune." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  usual  thing  about  the  line  of  hfe." 

"  Anything  about  the  course  of  true  love  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  was  to  have  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one  if  I 
made  the  right  choice,  but  it  wasn't  clear  that  I 
should." 

"  Any  part  of  it  come  true  ?  "  asked  Dick  audaci- 
ously, and  was  instantly  punished  by  a  shower  of 
pebbles,  for  the  three  were  lying  on  the  beach. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  little  Nines,"  said 
Madge. 
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"  Weaver's  a  bachelor.  His  mother  lives  with  him 
— she's  an  old  lady,  and  he  never  goes  far  away  in  the 
vacation  because  of  her." 

"  That's  nice  of  him,"  she  said,  "  he  didn't  look 
quite  that  sort  either." 

"  No,  he  doesn't,  but  it's  very  hard  to  tell.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  the  other  day  that  the  office  boy 
simply  worships  him.  He's  a  critical  youth  too; 
hates  the  clerks,  is  afraid  of  Broadfoot,  the  other  man 
in  chambers,  looks  on  me  with  good-humoured  con- 
tempt, but  thinks  no  end  .  f  Weaver.  He'd  paid  for 
the  boy's  small  sister  at  a  convalescent  home  and  sent 
her  fruit  and  things." 

"  Do  you  remember  his  giving  us  half  a  crown  for 
tea  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  Rather,"  exclaimed  Jim,  "  and  a  rare  good  tea 
we  had,  too." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  misjudged  him,"  said  Madge,  "  my 
conscience  pricks." 

"  It  hasn't  hurt  him,  he  looks  in  very  good  condi- 
tion," declared  his  pupil. 

On  Saturday  Dick  was  due  at  Scarborough.  When 
he  accepted  the  invitation  he  had,  of  course,  no  idea 
of  the  sacrifice  it  would  entail,  but  now  he  certainly 
felt  it  was  a  heavy  one.  The  brightest  page  of  their 
younger  life  had  suddenly  been  rolled  back,  and  in 
the  company  of  Aunt  Sue,  Tlan,  Madge,  and  Jim,  the 
last  few  days  had  simply  flown.  Now,  too,  as  the  hour 
of  parting  drew  near,  the  old  tormenting  twinges  of 
jealousy  began  to  haunt  him  again.  More  than  once 
he  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  excuse  to  Mr.  Tre- 
venning,  but  the  thought  of  the  material  advantage 
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that  might  follow  the  visit  restrained  him.  That, 
after  aU.  was  the  great  thing,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

With  him  went  three  of  the  other  boarders,  so  that, 
though  two  maiden  ladies  came  the  same  evening,  the 
numbers  were  steadUy  diminishing.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
it  had  been  an  excellent  season,  and  Mrs.  Check  was 
more  than  satisfied. 

As  for  Jim,  except  from  Aunt  Sue's  point  of  view, 
the  waning  of  the  season  and  the  vacant  places  at 
table  did  not  distress  him  in  the  least.  He  felt  he 
could  survive  even  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Vane 
Rigandon's  famous  company  of  entertainers.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  Madge  was  a  fine  walker  and 
practically  always  available.  What  moio  could  any 
reasonable  person  want  ? 

Jim,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  wanted  and  asked 
nothmg  more.  They  walked  along  the  cliffs,  or  down 
the  beautiful  dip  into  Lee,  or  farther  still  to  Barracane 
or  Woolacombc,  talking  all  tli  while  on  the  inex- 
haustible topic  of  the  old  days,  l  ■ginning,  generally, 
to  touch  the  present  just  as  the  walk  was  coming  to 
an  end.  It  was  onJy  after  Dick  had  gone  that  the 
future  was  allowed  to  show  her  mysterious  face  above 
the  horizon. 

"  What  are  your  ambitions  now,  Jim  ?  "  that 
was  direct  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  it  sent  him 
fumbling  for  words  to  express  aspirations  that  were  not 
any  too  clear  to  himself.  She  waited  patiently 
without  a  word  more,  till  at  last  he  broke  an  awkward 
pause. 

"  I  believe  the  old  man  has  made  our  ambitions  for 
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us,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  to  have  a  house  in  the  Crom- 
well Road  and  to  be  made  a  judge — that's  his  little 
programme  for  me,  I  understand." 

"  Shall  you  do  it.  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  If  he  were  standing  over  me  again  with  his  strap 
I  think  I  might,"  he  replied. 

Then  Jim  in  his  turn  began  to  catechise. 

"  Do  you  like  teaching  ?  " 

"  Yes.    The  girls  are  so  interesting." 

"  I  should  have  thought  they  would  bore  you  most 
horribly." 

"  Why  should  they  ?  Every  new  child  seems  to 
bring  something  fresh,  a  new  breath  of  life.  And  then, 
getting  to  know  them  is  so  exciting,  and  getting  to 
love  them,  best  of  all." 

"  I  suppose  I've  got  what  they  call  a  contracted 
outlook,"  said  Jim  slowly ;  "  other  people — except  you, 
and  Dick,  and  Aunt  Sue,  and  Nan,  and  the  old  man — 
worry  me.  Work's  interesting— this  law  work  is  fine, 
and  I  like  exams. — they're  a  kind  of  game  between  you 
and  the  examiners,  with  the  odds  on  them.  It's  fun 
upsetting  the  odds.  I  think  practice  at  the  Bar  must 
be  very  interesting  too.  I'm  looking  forward  to  it, 
I  was  in  a  moot — that's  a  debate  on  a  law  point — at 
Gray's  Inn,  a  week  or  two  back.  I  enjoyed  that. 
It  seemed  just  like  the  real  thing,  only  there  was  no 
fee." 

"  Did  you  feel  nervous  ?  " 

"  Nervous  !  No.  The  man  who  acted  as  judge 
was  Hilsden  Young,  who's  got  no  work  to  speak  of. 
I  felt  I  knew  as  much  about  the  point  as  he  did.  I 
got  judgment,  too,  so  perhaps  he  knew  more  than  I 
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gave  him  credit  for.  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  with 
your  teaching  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  means  that  mother  and  I  can  keep  together." 

"  If  you  had  no  ties  and  plenty  of  money,  what 
would  you  do  ?  "  he  persisted. 

She  flushed. 

"  Be  a  missionary,  I  think." 

"  A  missionary  !  "    He  was  genuinely  astonished. 

"  Dreadful,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  dreadful,  but  strange." 

"  Why  ?  I'm  what  the  girls  call '  pi,'  so  it's  rather 
natural." 

"  I'm  not,  so  it  seems  strange  to  me.  The  law 
interests  me  a  great  deal  more  than  the  gospel." 

"  Don't  joke  about  it,  Jim,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  answered.  "  It  sounded  like  it, 
but  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way.    It's  only  the  truth." 


XVII 

Clune  House,  where  Mr.  John  Trevenning  was 
holidaying,  was  a  big,  rambling  old  house,  very  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
garden.  It  was  far  enough  from  the  streets  of  Scar- 
borough to  be  perfectly  quiet,  a^id  yet  near  enough 
to  make  the  sea-front  easily  accessible.  Here  Dick 
found  Mr.  Trevenning  and  Mrs.  Dukes,  and  also  Rosie, 
looking  more  than  ever  a  child  in  her  holiday  frocks 
and  hats.  There  was  also  Mrs.  Mount,  another  married 
sister,  with  her  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all 
in  the  preparatory-school  stage.  And,  besides  these 
family  guests,  he  was  introduced  to  a  pair  of  learned- 
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looking  individuals,  a  Mr.  Samuel  Heatly  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Main. 

The  garden  contained  a  tennis  lawn,  a  bowling 
green,  a  cricket  net,  and  a  tiny  golf  course,  so  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  recreation.  Dr.  Main  was  easily 
the  best  of  the  party  at  tennis,  and  often  he  and 
Rosie  would  play  Mr.  Trevenning  and  Dick.  At  golf 
Dick  was  a  tiro,  and  Rosie  took  him  in  hand  and 
taught  him  the  swing. 

"  You're  a  first-class  pupil,  Mr.  Roddies,"  she  said, 
after  the  third  lesson.  "  You  always  do  exactly  what 
you're  told." 

"  There's  a  character  !  "  exclaimed  Dick,  looking 
at  himself  in  the  hall  glass  with  new  respect.  "  I 
suppose  I  must  have  been  like  that  all  these  years 
and  never  suspected  it." 

"  You're  a  great  deal  too  shrewd  not  to  have  known 
it,"  she  answered. 

After  dinner,  the  men  sat  and  smoked  over  their 
coffee  and  wine. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Trevenning,  "  how's  the  new  wing 
going  ?  " 

"  Slow  but  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Heatly.  "  Four 
thousand  still  wanted." 

"That's  not  so  bad,  considering,"  said  Uncle  John. 

I  tell  you  what.  I'll  give  the  last  four  hundred  if 
the  lot's  raised  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

"  Oh,  that's  very  generous  of  you,  Mr.  Trevenning," 

said  Mr.  Heatly,  looking  at  Dr.  Main,  who  made  an 

emphatic  gesture  of  approval.     "  I  don't  know  what 

we  should  do  without  you." 

"  Pooh!"  said  Uncle  John,  "there'll  be  lots  more 
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soon.  I'm  sure  we're  making  progress.  What  do 
you  say,  Main  ?  " 

Dr.  Main,  who  was  a  very  formal  and  precise  person 
in  appearance  and  manner,  looked  up  at  this  direct 
challenge. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  progress,  Mr.  Treven- 
ning,"  he  said;  "but  I  should  say  there  are  many 
signs  that  prejudice  is  gradually  weakening,  and  a 
more  reasonable  spirit  is  abroad." 

"  And  that  is  all  we  want,  eh  ?  A  fair  field  and  no 
favour." 

"  That  is  all,"  assented  Dr.  Main,  "  and  we  must 
never  rest  till  we  have  secured  it  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  children." 

"  Here's  a  young  allopath  who  won't  echo  our 
pious  wishes,"  said  Mr.  Trevenning,  looking  at  Dick. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Dr.  Main,  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Roddies  belonged  to  the  profession." 

"  I  don't  yet — I'm  only  in  the  student  stage." 

"  At  what  hospital,  may  I  ask  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  University  College." 

"Really?  I  was  there  myself;  in  fact  I  was 
house-surgeon  there.  That  was  in  Marshall's  time. 
Well,  as  far  as  the  general  scientific  work  is  concerned, 
you  couldn't  have  done  better." 

"  And  that's  essential  in  any  case,  isn't  it  ?  "  asked 
Dick. 

"  Oh,  most  certainly.  I  should  always  advise  a 
student,  on  whatever  lines  he  means  to  practise,  to 
take  his  M.D.  A  man  really  isn't  qualified  to  dis- 
criminate between  rival  systems  till  he  has  mastered 
wh£^t  is  comrnon  to  both," 
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"No,"  assented  Dick;  "I  can  see  that.  And 
there's  a  good  lot  that  is  common,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  There  is,  indeed.  And  if  a  man  afterwards 
adopts  the  progressive  views  of  medical  science,  it  is 
more  a  question  of  adding  the  new  than  of  unlearning 
the  old.  Our  Materia  Medica,  for  instance,  is  an 
armoury  that  our  allopathic  friends  are  constantly 
visiting  on  business,  and  you  see  the  result  in  every 
new  edition  of  Ringer." 

"  Mr.  Trevenning  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
some  books,"  replied  Dick,  "  and  I've  looked  at  most 
of  them.  I've  read  Grauvogel,  and  a  good  bit  of 
Liitze." 

"  Grauvogel  is  good,"  said  Dr.  Main ;  "but  Liitze— 
well,  I  don't  think  he's  quite  the  man  for  a  beginner. 
You  see,  he's  writing  for  a  German  public,  and  every 
nation  has  its  own  characteristics.  You  should  read 
some  of  our  English  school.  Have  you  been  over 
the  hospital  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  homoeopathic  ?     No,  I  haven't." 

"Well,  you  must  let  me  show  you  over.  That's 
the  fairest  way  to  judge." 

"  And  you'll  let  me  know  the  English  book?  you 
were  speaking  of.  I'll  see  that  Roddies  has  them," 
said  Mr.  Trevenning.  And  before  he  went  to  bed 
Dick  found  himself  pledged  to  visit  the  hospital  and 
to  read  Hughes'  Pharmacodynamics. 
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Dick  came  back  from  Scarborough  honestly  con- 
vinced that  the  homoeopaths  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
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themi>elves,  and  that  Rosie  was  a  very  charming  girl. 
Each  of  these  propositions  had  evidence  in  its  favour. 
Dr.  Main  was  an  exceedingly  able  man,  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  system,  which  was  all  the 
more  impressive  because  his  usual  manner  was  so 
cold  and  impassive.  As  for  Rosie,  the  evidence  was 
abundant  and,  in  its  cumulative  effect,  overwhelm- 
ing. Dick  was  the  only  young  man  of  the  party, 
and  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  he  and  Rosie 
generally  paired  off  together.  She  played — in  a  pretty, 
amateurish  way— rather  well,  and  she  sang  better  than 
she  played.  Dick  was  really  fond  of  music,  and  could 
sing  a  very  fair  drawing-room  song.  Hence  a  good 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  them  over  the  grand 
piano,  while  the  others  were  playing  whist  and  bezique. 
Mrs.  Dukes  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Dick  that  Mr. 
Trevenning,  who  was  secretly  delighted,  rallied  her  on 
her  girlish  impulsiveness. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  I  can  see  what  that  young  man  is  going  to 
be  and  do." 

"  I  wish  /  could,"  he  answered,  in  great  good 
humour,  "  I  can't  go  farther  than  hoping,  at  present," 

That  week  at  Scarborough  was  an  unmistakable 
mikf*  "  ie  iu  Dick's  career.  It  gave  him  a  new — an 
;;us3nrcd  posrion  in  the  Trevenning  family.  Mrs. 
Mount,  iiideed,  was  not  particularly  cordial.  Her 
husband  has  jus"  ':>een  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
Uncle  John  :>  ;  vn  had  been  invoked.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  made  her  querulous,  but  to  Dick  it  seemed 
as  though  she  were  inchn-  {]  to  be  jealous  of  the  favour 
shown  hiiU.     Wi  h   Godfrey,  Tom,   and  Joan,  how- 
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ever,  he  got  on  capitaUy.  and  "  Mr.  Dick  "  was  soon 
one  of  their  heroes. 

It  was  when  they  were  all  back  in  London  that  he 
fully  appreciated  the  change  the  week  in  Scarborough 
had  made.  The  faint  touch  of  condescension  which 
he  had  occu.ionally  felt  in  Rosie's  manner,  had  quite 
disappeared,  while  the  Rev.  Basil  seemed  to  grow 
more  cordial  with  every  visit. 

But,  pleasant  as  his  new  position  was,  it  brought 
with  it  its  own  embarrassments.    Chief  among  these 
was  the  religious  difficulty.    It   was  quite  obvious 
that  the  vicar  looked  upon  Dick's  confessed  change 
of  attitude  a ;  a  merely  temporary  freak,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  a  mild  attack  of  spiritual  measles,  requiring 
no  very  heroic  remedies,  but  only  a  little  patience 
and    common    sense.     His    treatment    consisted    in 
ignormg  the  doubts,  and  in  pressing  on  the  young 
man  attendan(  e  at  church  and  what  he  considered 
a  reasonable   amount   of   church  work.     And   Dick 
found  )     more  and  more  difficult  to  refuse.    With 
every  attendance  the  vicar  grew  kinder  and  more 
genial,  untU  sometimes  his  old  pupil  felt  as  though 
he  were  obtaining  favour  under  false  pretences. 

The  other  drawback  to  his  pleasure  was  the  thought 
of  Madge.  His  feeling  to  her  was  hard  to  define. 
He  admired  her  greatly,  and  he  was  happy  in  her  com- 
pany. But  every  time  he  met  her  now,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  a  feeling  that  not  only  baffled  but  irritated 
him,  and  it  irritated  him  all  the  more  because  on  so 
many  sides  they  seemed  in  such  thorough  sympathy. 
His  scientific  interests  appealed  to  her,  he  was  certain, 
far  more  than  Jim's  musty  law,   and  science  was 
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Dick's   one   great    enthusiasm.     The    application    of 
the   science— the   practice   of   medicine— appen led  to 
him  far  less.    It  was  just  a  means  of  making  money 
and  getting  to  that  big  house  in  the  Cromwell  Road, 
which  was  his  obvious  destiny.     Even  the  relief  of 
human  misery  did  not  present  itself  as  an  overwhelm- 
ing inducement.    The  doctor  who  prolonged  life  and, 
after  a   bitter   struggle,   wrung   from   the   reluctant 
hands  of  Death  a  reprieve  of  weeks  or  months,  really 
only  added  to  the  sum  of  man's  pain,  and  as  to  the 
ultimate  balance  of  gain  or  loss— when,  and  how,  and 
by  whom  could  it  be  struck  ?     But  research  work— 
the  delving  in  darkness  for  the  jewel  of  abstract 
truth— that  was  happiness  indeed,  [and  success  in  it, 
the  only  glory  worth  the  name.     And  Madge  under- 
stood.    He  knew  it,  though  she  had  never  said  so  in 
words.    And  yet,  for  all  that,  there  was  some  point, 
he  felt,  at  which  their  sympathies  diverged. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  Jim.  In  a 
way,  he  certainly  had  a  prior  claim,  and  a  real,  active 
quarrel  with  him  would  be  a  miserable  affair.  For 
Dick  knew  his  brother's  strong,  quiet  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  if  he  had  set  his  heart  on  winning  Madge 
for  himself,  it  would  be  no  light  and  easy  under- 
taking to  thwart  him.  But  had  he  ?  For  the  life  of 
him  Dick  could  not  tell.  He  sometimes  thought  of 
asking  him  point-blank.  But,  friendly  as  they  now 
were,  the  brothers  never  dreamed  of  exchanging 
confidences  on  any  but  superficial  matters,  or  where 
their  interests  were  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not 
possibly  clash. 

Finally  there  was  the  consideration,  never  to  be 
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lost  sight  of,  that  Madge  was  more  likely  to  be  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  a  man  ambitious  of  getting 
on  quickly.  Pitiably  poor,  she  seemed  totally  un- 
aware of  her  own  unhappy  circumstances.  And,  with 
all  his  zeal  for  scientific  truth,  Dick  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  sacrificing  his  chances  of  a  large  income 
and  a  comfortable  establishment.  Mr.  Roddies  had 
seen  to  that. 

XIX 

"  You  do  look  smart,"  said  Mr.  Pitcher  admiringly, 
"  I've  never  seen  you  got  up  like  that,  Mr.  Roddies." 

The  tailor  laid  down  the  brush  with  which  he  had 
been  giving  a  final  smooth  to  his  rebellious  locks,  and 
turned  quickly  on  his  friend.  Under  the  keen  scrutiny, 
Mr.  Pitcher  was  obviously  ill  at  ease. 

"  Hands ! "  said  the  tailor,  as  if  he  were  giving  the 
word  of  command  to  a  squad  of  recruits. 

Mr.  Pitcher,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  held  out 
a  pair  of  large  eights. 

"  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Roddies  pleasantly ;  "  I've 
run  out  of  Brown  Windsor  myself,  but  you'll  find 
mottled  will  do  just  as  well.  And  you  might  take  off 
your  coat ;  I've  got  the  ammonia  bottle  on  the  table 
here." 

When  the  law-writer  returned,  with  hands  red  and 
fragrant  of  the  wash-tub,  he  found  his  coat  waiting  for 
him,  considerably  improved  in  appearance,  so  that, 
though  outshone  by  his  friend's  splendour,  he  was 
fairly  presentable. 

It  was  the  opening  meeting  for  the  autumn  session 
of  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Thought,  and  Mr.  Roddies 
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had  his  own  reasons  for  the  care  he  was  bestowing  on 
his  personal  appearance.  He  was  in  a  particularlv 
amiable  frame  of  mind,  and  entertained  his  com- 
panion with  many  stories  of  his  connection  with  the 
Institute. 

"  When  I  joined  the  place/'  he  said,  "  there  was  only 
what  you  might  call  an  'andful  of  people  at  the  meetings 
I  ve  seen  less  than  a  dozen  even  on  a  Sunday  evening 
And  as  for  the  look  of  the  'all,  it  was  so  dirty  and 
disreputable  it  fairly  gave  you  the  'ump  to  cross  the 
threshold.  It's  nothing  to  boast  of  now,  but  it  gets 
a  little  whitewash  and  plenty  of  soap  and  water,  and 
It  s  fresh  and  'olesome,  like  your  'ands,  old  chap.  My 
committee."  he  added  importantly,  "  have  worked 
ard  and  seen  to  things  themselves,  which  is  the  only 
way  of  getthig  them  well  done." 

On  the  way  to  the  Institute  it  was  generally  Mr 
Roddies'  custom  to  call  at  one  public-house  and  no 
more,  but  on  this  occasion,  to  his  friend's  dismay  he 
neglected  opportunity  after  opportunity,  though^at 
the  last  chance— not  without  an  obvious  struggle 
In  fact,  poor  Mr.  Pitcher,  realising  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  did  stop  outside  the  Goat  and  Compasses 
and  murmur  something  to  the  effect  that  his  throat 
was  very  dry.  Mr.  Roddies,  however,  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  swept  him  on  towards  Fitzroy  Street 

"We'll  be  drier  still  when  we're  coming  back." 
said  the  tailor,  and  Mr.  Pitcher  abandoned  hope 

The  Institute  was  not  imposing  as  far  as  its  exter'or 
was  concerned.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  house  of  the 
smdl^  Bloomsbury  type-dingy  and  iU  cared  for.  The 
fanlight  was  of  ground  glass  and  bore  the  inscription. 
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in  fresh  black  lettering :  "  Institute  of  Advanced 
Thought— Secretary,  J,  Goodby,  74  Rowland  Street." 
The  Institute  occupied  the  ground  floor  and  the  base- 
ment. On  the  ground  floor  was  a  room  furnished  with 
a  large  table,  on  which  lay  a  few  papers  and  draught- 
boards and  dominoes,  a  bookcase  with  some  old 
directories  and  volumes  of  Chambers's  Journal  and  the 
National  Reformer,  and  some  chairs.  This  was  the 
library.  Then  there  was  a  smaller  room  for  the 
secretary  and  for  committee  meetings.  Two  back 
rooms  were  occupied  by  a  caretaker.  In  the  base- 
ment the  rooms  had  been  thrown  into  one  and  extended 
into  a  back-yard  to  form  the  hall,  which,  when  not 
used  for  the  purposes  of  Advanced  Thought,  was  the 
scene  of  select  dances. 

When  the  tailor  and  his  friend  arrived,  they  found 
the  door  half  open,  a  sign  that  the  Advanced  Thinkers 
were  already  active. 

Mr.  Roddies  put  his  head  into  the  library  and 
exchanged  greetings  with  several  of  the  members : 
"  Ah,  Jones— all  right,  eh  ?  Good  evening,  Wilson, 
'ow's  the  Missis  ?  Well,  Blackburn,  getting  on  all 
right  ? "  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Roddies."  "A  bit  better, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Roddies."  "  Fairly,  fairly,  considering 
everything."  Then  the  committee-room  door  opened, 
and  the  secretary,  a  stout,  florid  man  with  a  quick, 
fussy  way  of  speaking,  came  in. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,  Mr.  Roddies!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  the  committee  are  waiting.  Time's  getting  on,  you 
know." 

"  So  are  you,  I  'ope,  Goodby,"  answered  Mr. 
Roddies  airily.    "  Pitcher,  old  chap,  go  downstairs, 
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wiU  you.  and  'elp  with  the  crockery.     Now  then 
I  m  ready." 

The  dehberations  of  the  committee  took  some  time 
and  when  they  came  downstairs,  the  long  tables  at  one 
end  of  the  room  were  set  out  with  the  preparations  for 
a  social  tea.    This  was  a  special  ladies'  evening,  and 
there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  the  sex  present     The 
tea  was  a  great  success.    Mr.  Roddies  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  Mr.  Fitcher.  overcoming  his  native  shyness 
achieved  quite  a  social  triumph.    When  tea  was  over' 
the  chairs  were  carried  to  the  other  end  of  the  room' 
where  a  platform  was  erected.    On  this  stood  a  table 
covered  with  red  cloth,  and  a  few  chairs.    By  this  time 
there  must  have  been  seventy  or  eighty  present,  and 
the  chairs  on  the  floor  were  soon  occupied,  while  the 
six  or  seven  committee-men  made  their  way  to  the 
platform.     An    old    man   with    a    thin,   high    voice 
took  the  chair  au  the  table,  and.  after  a  brief  pause 
said.  ^ 

"My  friends.  I  will  ask  our  secretary  and  treasurer 
Mr  Goodby.  to  read  the  draft  report  of  the  last  session' 
and  programme  for  the  next . " 

Mr.  Goodby  rose,  hot  and  uncomfortable,  with  a 
big  sheaf  of  paper  m  his  hands.  As  a  bootmaker 
which  was  his  dai],  .iling,  Mr.  Goodby  was,  no  doubt' 
richly  gifted,  but  as  a  secretary  his  failings  were  many 
and— on  such  an  occasion  as  this— obvious.  He  was 
horribly  nervous,  and  yet  very  fond  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice.  His  aspirates  were  in  worse  order  than 
Mr.  Roddies',  for  he  not  only  left  them  out  where  he 
should  have  put  them  in,  but,  too  often,  put  them  in 
where  he  should  have  left     " 
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memory  for  names  or  figures,  and  as  his  loose  papers 
soon  got  into  hopeless  confusion,  the  report  was  about 
as  illuminating  a  document  as  if  he  had  read  it  back- 
wards. At  last  Mr.  Roddies,  who.  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  was  sitting  close  to  him,  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  "  'Ere  !  "  he  whispered,  so  loudly  that  every 
one  in  the  room  must  have  heard.  "  give  me  those 
papers.    I'll  sort  them  for  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  hold  of  one  corner  of  the  bunch 
of  papers.  Mr.  Goodby,  however,  was  unwilling 
to  give  them  up,  and  for  a  moment  they  tugged  against 
each  other.  Some  one  chuckled,  and  immediately 
the  whole  meeting  broke  out  into  shouts  of  laughter. 
It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened.  Mr! 
Goodby  himself  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  made  a 
lucky  hit,  and,  with  a  slow  smile  dawning  on  his  crimson 
face,  he  resigned  the  papers  to  the  eager  little  tailor, 
who  had  begun  arranging  them  during  the  struggle,' 
and  turned  to  face  the  audience. 

"WhUe  Mr.  Roddies  is  putting  those  papers 
straight,"  he  said,  "  I'll  just  finish  what  I  was  sayin'. 
As  I  say,  our  hall  is  invested  in  this  'all.  That's  what 
we've  got  to  bear  in  .-nind.  We've  nothing  but  the 
'all  and  what  we  can  make  out  of  it.  That's  the  pint 
I  want  to  bring  before  you,  friends.  If  we  are  able  to 
let  the  'all  on  favourable  terms,  then  we're  hall  right. 
In  fact,"  continued  Mr.  Goodby,  now  quite  fluent  and 
approaching  the  sentence  which  appeared  to  have  a 
fatal  fascination  for  him,  from  a  new  r^uarter,  "  it  hall 
depends  on  the  'all.  We  'ave  to  pay  heighty  pounds 
a  year,  and  by  sub-letting  we  got  in  sixty-six  pounds, 
I  think  it  was;  that  leaves  a  deficit  of— well,  the 
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ttiTepTrt'''  ^''  *^'"^^^^^^^'  ^°^  y°"'"  find  them  in 

rnc^*  *^!f  'u^?!-*^'  Chairman,  prompted  by  Mr.  Roddies 
rose  and.  hddmg  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  report  on 
which  the  tailor  had  been  scribbhng.  said 

.«!i  ^'"  f?"^^""  ^""^  ^'"'*  ^-^t'-^ctod  from  the  very  fuU 
and  careful  report  drawn  up  by  our  worthy  secretary 
the  foUowing  brief  summary,  which  is  really  all  we  want' 
to  hear  at  this  meeting."  ^vvewant 

th.?th^'°  T^  the  figures  off  the  balance-sheet. showing 
that  they  started  the  new  session  with  just  ten  shillings 
to  their  credit.    He  also  read  a  list  of  the  meet  ng 
already  arranged  for.  "ccungs 

.K^^t!  'T'"*  J^^  ^"ly  adopted,  and  Mr.  Goodby  was 

ttdthatit"  '^^^f '  "^^^"^'  '-^"^  --  ^-"y 

thanks     rln  T  T"  """^^^^^a^y  for  him  to  return 
tnanks.    Then  the  chairman  rose  again 

"I  do  not  propose."  he  said,  "to  weary  you  with 

onlZ  ''  '^  T"'-     ^"*  '  "^"^^  congratulate  you 
on  finding  yourselves  at  the  end  of  the  session  with  a 

balance  on  the  right  side.  I  think,  too.  you  ou^ht  to 
know  that  It  is  to  the  generosity  of  am  friend  Mr 
Roddies,  that  we  owe  our  good  fortune.  But  f";  h  s 
timely  help  we  should  h  .ve  been  in  a  very  different 
position  this  evening,  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
necessary  to  look  to  you  for  subscriptions'^^o  2e  off 
a  deficit  of  four  or  five  pounds."  ^ 

At  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  clapping  after  whirh 
the  speaker  went  on.  ^    g.anerwnich 

_  •  There  is  one  other  matter  of  a  personal  character 
For  two  years,  as  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
actmg  as  chairman  of  your  committe;.    I  am    un^ 
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fortunately,  not  as  young  as  I  should  like  to  be,  and  I 
feel  I  cannot  any  longer  undertake  such  regular  duties. 
Happily,  there  need  b*^  no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
efficient  substitute,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
proposing  as  chairman  for  the  new  session  our  friend, 
Mr.  Roddies.  His  energy,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
generosity,  all  mark  him  out   as  the  man  for  the 

post." 

There  was  quite  a  rush  to  second  the  proposal,  and 
on  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  chairman  then  retired  from  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Roddies  took  his  place.  His  face  showed  very  plainly 
the  pride  and  pleasure  he  felt.  He  stood  looking  round, 
and  when  silence  was  restored,  and  even  Mr.  Fitcher 
had  ceased  clapping  and  scrmping,  he  returned  thanks 
very  briefly. 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  men  and  women.  I  'ave  always 
been  glad  to  be  of  any  use  down  'ere.  This  place  'as 
been  a  sort  of  'ome  to  me,  and  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  I  'ave  known  durmg  the  last  few  years  'ave  been 
spent  in  this  'all.  Mr.  Corney  said  something  about 
my  'aving  'elped  with  the  money.  Well,  I  look  upon  it 
as  paying  a  debt,  and  very  glad  I  am  to  pay  it.  I've 
seen  the  Institute  double  and  nearly  treble  the  number 
of  its  members.  I  'ope  to  see  it  go  on  increasing  still 
more,  and  'olding  up  the  lamp  of  reason  and  Advanced 
Thought  in  this  benighted  neighbour 'ood." 

It  was  striking  twelve  when  Mr.  Roddies  and  Mr. 
Fitcher— very  tired,  very  happy,  but,  alas!  a  little 
unsteady  on  their  legs— made  their  way  back  to  Green 
Yard. 
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"  A  proud  night,  Mr.  Roddies — a  proud  night ! " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pitcher  for  the  twentieth  time. 

The  tailor  smiled  benignantly. 

"  Silly  old  fool,"  he  purred,  "  and  I  was  a  nobody 
when  I  joined  !  " 


XX 

The  opening  of  the  Michaelmas  term  was  a  red-letter 
day  to  Jim.  Once  more  there  was  animation  in 
chambers.  The  table  was  blue  again  with  tape-tied 
papers,  the  Courts  opened  their  hospitable  doors,  and 
consultations  filled  up  every  odd  moment.  This  was 
something  like  life,  and  Mr.  Weaver  fell  a  little  in  his 
esteem  when  he  failed  to  echo  his  enthusiasm. 

"  You  look  quite  bucked  up  by  your  holiday," 
said  the  barrister. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  the  holiday,"  Jim  answered, 
"  it's  coming  back  to  work." 

Mr.  Weaver  laughed. 

"  Well,  I've  known  a  good  many  hard  workers — 
I've  been  something  of  on^  myself — but  I  never  came 
across  any  one  who  loved  work  as  you  seem  to.  Have 
you  got  any  interests  besides  work  ?  " 

Jim  considered,  with  his  usual  quiet  gravity. 

"  Nothing  to  compare  with  it,"  he  replied. 

"  You  don't  play  games  much,  do  you  ?  " 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  No ;  except  a  rubber  once  in  a  way.  My  brother 
and  I  have  a  game  of  chess  occasionally,  but  it  takes 
such  a  time." 

"  Have  you  got  a  dog  or  a  canary  ?  " 
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Jim  shook  his  head  so  emphatically  that  Mr.  Weaver 
laughed  again. 

"  Excuse  my  asking,  but  you're  not  engaged  to  be 
married,  are  you  ?  " 

Jim  flushed.    "  No,"  he  said.  "  I'm  not." 

"  How's  your  brother  getting  on  with  his  work  ? 
Is  he  as  fond  of  it,  as  you  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  quite ;  but  he  works  just 
as  hard,  only  he  has  more  what  you  call  interests. 
He's  fond  of  games.     He  plays  cricket  and  tenmr." 

"  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  have  kept  up  my  tennis.  I  used 
to  e.  joy  those  sets  in  the  Tempk.  How's  that  girl — 
I  never  can  remember  her  name — getting  on  ?  " 

"  Madge — Miss  Carr,  you  mean.  She's  still  teaching 
at  a  High  School.  She's  very  curious  to  see  tue  Courts, 
and  I've  promised  to  show  her  over." 

Mr.  Weaver  looked  interested. 

•'  When  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Saturday  is  her  only  day  ;  I  think  she'll  come 
down  next  Saturday." 

The  barrister  opened  his  diary. 

"  Look  here,  Roddies,"  he  said,  "  can't  you  arrange 
to  take  her  round  just  before  the  Courts  close  ?  Then 
you  could  bring  her  in  here  for  a  little  lunch.  Tell 
her  we  have  to  live  like  anchorites,  but  we  can  get  a 
tongue  and  some  salad  and  a  bottle  of  claret." 

"  She's  a  teetotaller,  I  know,"  put  in  Jim. 

"  Lemonade,  then ;  that's  simpler.  I  wonder 
whether  she'd  come.  I'd  like  to  see  her  again.  Do 
you  think  she  would  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jim;  "  I've  no  doubt  she  will." 

"  Ask  her,  then,"  said  Mr.  Weaver. 
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Next  Saturday,  according  to  instructions  from  Jim, 
Madge  met  him  outside  V ice-Chancellor  Hall's  Court 
soon  after  one  o'clock.  There  was  a  big  witness 
action  in  progress  in  that  Court,  with  Sir  Henry  James 
to  cross-examine,  and  the  Solicitor  -  General  leading 
on  the  other  side.  Jim  took  her  into  a  back  seat, 
and  they  sat  there  for  ten  minutes  while  the  cross- 
examination  was  going  on.  Madge  was  keenly  inter- 
ested and  quite  reluctant  to  leave,  but  Jim  insisted 
on  her  seeing  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  Sir  Lewis 
Plummer.  As  they  came  out  of  his  Court  they  met 
Mr.  Weaver.  He  nodded  to  Jim,  and  then  turned  to 
Madge. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  remember  me,  Miss  Carr  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Roddies  has  told  you  who 
I  am." 

Madge  smiled. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  ntoded  any  telling.  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere,  even  in  your  wig.  You 
have  1.  -fdly  altered  at  all." 

"  I  can't  say  the  same  of  you,"  he  said.  "I  re- 
member you  a  child,  now  you're  a  young  lady.  I 
must  go  in  here  because  I've  got  an  application  to 
make,  but  I  shall  see  you  in  chambers  soon,  shan't  I  ?  " 

She  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  asking  me,"  she  saJd. 

Mr.  Weaver  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  bringing 
with  him  from  h^me  some  silver  plate  and  table 
linen.  Broome  and  the  boy  laid  the  table,  and,  with 
a  few  flowers,  made  it  look  quite  pretty. 

At  two  o'clock  punctually,  Jim  brought  Madge  ia, 
and  the  party  of  three  sat  down  to  their  lunch.    Mr. 
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Broadfoot  had  gone,  so  that  his  room  was  available 
for  clients,  and  twice  during  the  hour  of  Madge's 
visit  Mr.  Weaver  was  called  out. 

Naturally,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  days  of 
their  former  acquaintance. 

"  I  often  used  to  think  of  you,  and  wonder  what 
had  become  of  you  all,"  remarked  Mr.  Weaver. 

"After  Jim's  illness  we  hardly  saw  anything  of 
each  other,"  said  Madge. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  had  a  bad  illness."    And 
Mr.  Weaver  looked  at  his  pupil. 

"  It^  was  pneumonia—rather  a  nasty  attack,"  said 
Jim,  "  when  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen." 

"  So  we  lost  touch  of  each  other,  and  had  to  begin 
all  over  again,"  went  on  Madge. 

"  And  we've  had  to  begin  all  over  again,'"  said  the 
barrister,  laying  emphasis  on  the  pronoun. 

"  There  isn't  very  much  to  pick  up,  is  there  ?  " 
asked  Madge,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  it's  a  funny  thing,"  answered  Mr.  Weaver, 
"  you  were  only  a  child,  and  I  did  know  very  little 
of  you,  and  yet  I  missed  you  quite  absurdly.  I  u:  ed 
to  fancy  you  were  like  a  young  sister  of  mine  who 
died  a  great  many  years  ago.  Do  you  know,  I  can 
still  see  the  likeness." 

He  had  lowered  his  voice,  and  both  Madge  and 
Jim  were  struck  by  the  change  of  tone.  She  wanted 
to  express  sympathy,  but  felt  at  a  loss. 

"  I  see.  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  immediately 
was  furious  with  h-rself  for  the  inanity  of  the 
words. 

There  was  a  consultation  fixed  for  three  o'clock. 
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Just  as  Madge  was  leaving,  Mr.  Weaver  revcrtc'  to 
the  likeness. 

"  I  wonder,  Miss  Carr,"  he  said,  "  whether  you 
would  be  charitable  enough  to  do  a  real  kindness  to 
a  dear  old  lady  of  over  seventy.  It  is  my  mother, 
I  mean.  She  lives  with  me,  and  she  was  devoted 
to  my  sister,  of  whom  I  told  you  just  now.  "^hc 
would  see  the  likeness,  and  I'm  sure  it  would  give 
her  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  Now,  look  here, 
we've  had  a  pleasant  little  luncheon-pnrty— at  least 
it  has  been  so  to  me.  Why  shouldn't  .  have  dinner 
in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  let  me  introduce  you  both 
to  my  mother  ?  " 

Madge  showed  her  pleasure  in  her  face. 

"  I  should  like  to  come  very  much  indeed." 

"  And  can  you  manage  it,  Roddies  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to,"  Jim  began,  "  but  my  work " 

Mr.  Weaver  laughed. 

"  Oh,  hang  work  for  once  !  "  he  cried.  "  What 
do  you  say  to  this  day  fortnight  ?  Cherril  Lodge, 
Finchley  Road,  close  to  Marlborough  Road  Station. 
Seven  o'clock.    Don't  forget." 

XXI 

The  dinner-party  took  place  on  the  Saturday  fort- 
night. Cherril  Lodge  was  a  low,  two-storied  house 
with  curious  little  got  hie  windows  and  an  exterior 
quaint  rather  than  beautiful.  Inside,  the  rooms  were 
not  lofty,  but  well  shaped  and  comfortable.  They 
were  furnished  expensively  and  in  excellent  taste. 
At  the  back  was  a  large  garden  with  two  or  three  green- 
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houses.    There  was  stabHng,  and  over  the  stables 
a  neat  little  house  for  the  coachman. 

As  far  as  the  dining-table  was  concerned,  the  meal 
was  a  repetition  of  the  lunch  at  New  Square.  Now, 
as  then,  Mr.  Weaver  sat  at  the  head  and  carved! 
while  Madge  and  Jim  faced  each  other.  Old  Mrs. 
Weaver  sat  m  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  with  her  own 
little  table  at  her  side.  She  was  very  small,  with 
beautiful  silvery-white  hair  and  a  wonderfully  fresh 
complexion.  Her  face  and  manner  showed  that  she 
was  keenly  alive  to  all  that  passed,  but  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  her  son  was  the  chief  object  of  her 
thoughts.  Her  eyes  constantly  sought  his,  and,  when 
they  met,  a  smile  lit  up  her  face  that  made  it  look 
years  younger.  She  was  very  gracious  to  Madge, 
who  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Jim, 
too,  she  received  cordially,  as  Will's  favourite  pupil, 
but  later  on,  her  manner  towards  him  grew  a  little 
more  reserved. 

After  dinner  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
Mr.  Weaver  asked  Madge  to  play  or  sing.  At  first 
she  refused. 

"I  would,  with  pleasure,  but  I'm  not  good  enough 
at  either  playing  or  singing  except  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment.    Besides,  I  haven't  any  music  with  me." 

'  What  do  you  sing,  when  it  is  for  your  own  amuse- 
ment ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Weaver. 

"Only  a  few  of;  the  old  songs:  The  Banks  of 
Allan  Water,  The  Oak  and  the  Ash,  The  Bailiff's 
Daughter  of  Islington — you  know  the  kind." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  they  are  the 
very  songs  I  love.    I  haven't  heard  them  for  years. 
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Do  you  remember,  Will,  Jennie  used  to  sing  On  the 
Banks  of  Allan  Water  ?  " 

Madge  looked  up  quickly. 

"  If  you  would  like  me  to,"  she  said,  "  I'll  try  and 
sing  it.    I  think  I  can  remember  it." 

Mrs.  Weaver  laid  her  hand  lightly,  with  a  little 
caressing  movement,  on  the  girl's  arm,  as  she  answered, 

"  It  will  be  very  kind  of  you." 

Madge  smiled,  got  up  at  once,  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
and  began  to  sing. 

Jim  was  dismayed  at  her  yielding.  With  his  in- 
grained contempt  for  the  second-rate,  he  thought  it  a 
sad  mistake  to  give  herself  away,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
Mrs.  Weaver,  if  not  her  son,  would  be  a  good  judge. 
He  fell,  too,  as  though  Madge's  failure  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  him. 

But  as  he  watched  the  faces  of  mother  and  son  he 
soon  saw  that  the  mistake  had  been  his.  The  pleasure 
on  both  was  quite  unmistakable.  The  simple  accom- 
paniment was  no  difficulty  to  the  singer,  her  voice, 
though  untrained,  was  fresh  and  sweet,  and  she  sang 
with  a  graceful  and  sincere  expression.  When  the 
song  was  over  and  Madge  went  back  to  the  sofa  where 
she  had  been  sitting,  the  <  Id  lady  put  out  lier  hands, 
drew  the  girl  gently  to  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek. 

"There,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "that  is  my  thanks. 
I  won't  ask  you  to  sing  again  now,  because  I  want 
to  keep  that  song  in  my  ears  for  to-night.  But  if  you 
are  the  girl  I  take  you  for,  you  will  come  again  before 
long  and  sing  to  an  old  woman  who  loves  the  old 
songs." 
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Jim  was  immensely  relieved,  and  felt  a  new  respect 
for  Madge.    "  She  knew  what  she  was  about,"  he  said 
to  himself ;  "  she's  a  cleverer  girl  than  I  thought  her." 
And  Madge  answered,  with  shining  eyes, 
"  Yes,  indeed  I  will,  if  it  really  gives  you  pleasure." 


(< 


XXII 

During  the  next  three  years,  the  fortunes  of  the 
brothers  advanced  steadily  but  quietly.  Jim's  time 
in  Mr.  Weaver's  chambers  was  over  in  May,  but  he 
stayed  on  by  invitation  till  August,  and  in  the  following 
October  went  for  six  months  to  read  with  a  Common 
Law  barrister  in  Paper  Buildings.  By  this  time  he  had 
definitively  made  up  his  mind  to  try  for  Chancery  work, 
but  both  Mr.  Weaver  and  Sir  Lewis  Plummer  strongly 
advised  him  to  see  something  of  Common  Law  practice. 
In  the  following  January  he  won  the  scholarship  at  the 
London  LL.B.,  and  in  April  had  finished  his  work  in 
Paper  Buildings.  The  next  few  months  he  devoted 
to  working  for  his  Bar  examination,  in  which  he  gained 
iirst-class  honours  with  a  studentship,  and  in  Michaelmas 
term  he  was  called  to  the  Bar. 

During  all  this  time  he  kept  up  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Weaver,  and  often  called  and  carried  off 
particularly  interesting  cases  or  knotty  points,  to  look 
up  and  write  on.  His  little  room  had  been  occupied, 
since  he  left  the  chambers,  by  Mr.  Broadfoot's  son. 
This  young  man  had  recently  received  an  appointment, 
and  now  the  room  was  vacant  again.  Thereupon,  Mr. 
Weaver  sent  for  Jim  and  asked  him  his  plans. 

"  I  suf  pose  I  must  try  and  get  a  room  in  some  one's 
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chambers,  so  as  to  have  the  use  of  a  clerk,"  Jim  an- 
swered. "  I've  been  looking  at  the  Inns,  and  have  got 
one  or  two  addresses.  I  expect  it  will  have  to  be 
Chancery  Lane." 

"  I  think  I  know  a  better  plan  than  that,"  said  Mr. 
Weaver.  "  Your  old  room  is  empty  again.  Why 
shouldn't  you  take  it  ?  I  can  give  you  work  to 
devil  for  me  that  will  certainly  more  than  pay  your 
rent,  and  I  think  you  may  very  likely  get  some  more 
from  Broadfoot." 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Broadfoot  would  go  out  of  his 
way  to  help  me." 

"  He  is  a  little  eccentric  in  some  ways,"  replied  Mr. 
Weaver,  "  but  he  is  a  fine  lawyer.  I  think  he  had  an 
idea  that  you  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  son. 
Now  that  Anthony  Broadfoot  is  provided  for,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  get  some  work  from  his  father. 
I  know  he  thought  very  highly  of  some  of  your  opinions 
that  I  showed  him." 

Mr.  Weaver's  forecast  proved  quite  correct.  Mr 
Broadfoot  seemed  a  good  deal  feebler  than  of  old,  and 
before  Jim  had  been  back  in  chambers  a  fortnight 
he  came  into  his  room  with  a  formidable-looking  set  of 
papers. 

"  Look  here,  R-r-r-roddles,"  he  said,  "I've  bitten  off 
more  than  I  can  chew  this  week — at  least  Farrer  has, 
for  me.  I've  got  a  confounded  cold  that's  threatening 
my  chest,  and  there's  only  one  cure,  and  that's 
B-b-b-b-bournemouth.  This  case  is  really  an  Eccles- 
iastical Law  business,  and  it  wants  a  lot  of  looking  up. 
Do  you  think  you  could  take  it  up  for  me  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
I'm  afraid,"  remarked  Jim  dubiously. 

"  Of  c-c-c-course  not — none  of  us  do,  any  more  than 
the  judges.  But  you  can  look  it  up.  I've  had  the 
papers  too  long  to  send  them  back." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Jim. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  you  very  busy  just 
now  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  ask  Farrcr  to  bring  some  tea,  and 
we'll  have  a  few  minutes'  gossip.  There  are  one  or  two 
little  things  it'll  do  you  no  harm  to  be  told  by  an  old 
stager.  You  had  to  speak  to  me  the  other  day  in 
Court,  and  you  called  me  '  Mr.'  Broadfoot.  Don't  do 
that  again.  Now  you're  callec^  I'm  Broadfoot  to 
you,  just  as  you  are  Roddies  to  me.  I  dare  say  you 
thought  I  was  short  with  you.  When  we  get  old 
fogeys  we  think  a  lot  of  little  things.  I  remember 
once  Knight  Bruce  and  Turner  having  a  discussion 
on  etiquette — they  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs.  Fine 
fellows  they  were,  both  of  them,  but  in  sucli  different 
ways.  They  talk  about  Macaulay  and  his  reading 
and  his  memory  and  all  the  rest  of  it — h^  wasn't  a 
patch  on  old  Knight  Bruce.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  can  really  read  a  b-b-b-b-b-book 
diagonally.  Give  him  anything  you  like  from  the 
Pandects  to  the  Telegraph,  and  he'd  gallop  through  it 
in  half  the  time  it  would  take  an  ordinary  man. 
Southgate  told  me — did  you  ever  see  him  ? " 

So  the  old  man  went  on,  while  Jim  listened, 
and  wondered  whether  any  one  else  devilled  for 
him. 
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XXIII 

While  Jim  was  thus  making  a  start  in  his  profession. 
Dick  was  still  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  his.  He 
had  come  to  the  hospital  before  Jim  joined  his  Inn, 
but  the  course  was  longer,  and  when  Jim  was  earning 
his  first  guineas  by  devilling  for  Weaver  and  Broadfoot, 
Dick  was  entering  the  last  lap  for  his  final  examinations! 
His  career  had  been  one  of  exceptional  brilliance,  and 
though  some  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  capture 
the  true  Harley  Street  air  of  dignified  and  impressive 
urbanity— that  inimitable  blend  of  the  headmaster's 
omniscience  with  the  suavity  of  the  fashionable  tailor- 
yet  all  allowed  him  an  unusual  scientific  equipment. 

"  That's  your  rock  ahead,  old  chap,"  said  the  admir- 
ing but  outspoken  Staniforth,  who  had  just  struggled 
through  the  M.B.  at  the  second  try.  "  You're  so  beastly 
fond  of  the  ologies  that  you'll  never  be  happy  prescrib- 
ing quinine  and  bromide  and  cod-liver  oil.  Your 
heart  will  be  with  Pasteur  and  his  ferments,  when  your 
starving  patients  are  crying  out  for  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphites." 

^^  •'  Pooh  !  "  answered  Dick,  with  a  careless  laugh, 
"I'm  a  poor  man.  and  the  ologies  don't  pay.  If  they 
did,  it  might  be  different.  I  want  money,  and  I  mean 
to  get  it." 

Staniforth  shook  his  head,  only  half  convinced,  but 
Dick  meant  what  he  said.  His  object  was  clear 
enough,  how  to  attain  it,  was  the  difficulty. 
With  the  strictest  economy  he  had  only  just  been 
able  to  keep  himself  and  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
medical  training.    It  would  certainly  be  a  long  time 
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before  he  was  in  a  position  to  buy  himself  into  a 
practice.  A  hospital  appointment  might  be  honour- 
able ;  it  would  certainly  not  be  lucrative.  He  might 
make  a  beginning  with  locum  work,  or  start  as  an 
assistant,  but  neither  prospect  was  exhilarating. 

There  was,  however,  an  alternative,  and,  more  and 
more,  he  felt  it  was  one  that  he  must  seriously  con- 
sider. 

Since  his  visit  to  Scarborough,  his  friendship  with 
the  Trevenning  family  had  made  steady  progress. 
The  next  year  he  had  spent  part  of  his  holiday  with  the 
Rev.  Basil  at  Grasmere.  The  year  after,  he  had 
accompanied  Mr.  John  Trevenning  on  a  yachting 
cruise.  On  both  these  occasions  Rosie  had  been 
one  of  the  party,  and  they  had  become  quite  intimate. 
The  vicar's  way  of  dealing  with  Dick's  heterodoxy 
seer  '  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  Gradually 
he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  attending  at  St.  Gabriel's 
with  something  like  regularity,  and  he  often  sang  in 
the  choir.  He  still,  indeed,  drew  the  line  at  the 
Eucharist,  but  that,  the  vicar  felt  sure,  would  come 
in  good  time.  Meanwhile,  Uncle  John's  great  parti- 
ality for  Dick,  as  well  as  the  young  man's  own  abilities, 
seemed  to  foreshadow  for  him  a  successful  and  prob- 
ably a  brilliant  career, 

"  Partiality  "  was  really  too  weak  a  word  for  Uncle 
John's  feeling  ty^^ards  Dick.  He  had,  as  he  put  it 
himself,  "  taken  to  "  the  young  fellow  from  the  first. 
Then  the  feeling  broadened  into  admiration,  and 
finally  deepened  into  affection.  And,  as  it  happened, 
these  feelings  were  fully  shared  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Dukes,    The  consequence  was  that  whenever  Dick 
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paid  a  visit  in  Portman  Square,  he  was  received  with 
extreme  cordiality.     With  all  his  deliberate  worldly 
prudence  and  cool  intellectual  temper,  he  was  neither 
heartless  nor  ungrateful.     It  was  some  time  before 
he  understood  that  the  pleasant  words  and  thoughtful 
kmdnesses  were  more  than  the  general  expression  of 
a  gemal  dis,  osition.  and  had  any  special  reference 
to  himself.    When  he  did  understand,  he  was  astonished 
and  almost   frightened  at   the  warmth  of  his  own 
feelmgs  m  return.    To  give  these  kind  friends  pleasure 
afforded  him,  he  found,  a  new  and   most   delightful 
sensation.     To    do    anything  that  would  be  likely 
to  give  them  pain   had   become  to  him  almost  un- 
thinkable. 

Now  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  John  had  set 
his  heart  on  his  becoming  a  homoeopathic  doctor 
Indeed,  he  had  said  almost  as  much  in  plain  words 
It  was  when  Dick,  at  Mrs.  Dukes'  request,  had  brought 
the  medals  and  prizes  he  had  just  won— a  dazzling 
array.  Uncle  John  carried  him  of!  to  the  billiard- 
room,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  cue-rack,  took 
a  chair  and  motioned  to  Dick  to  do  the  same 

"  Dick,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "  you're  going  to  be  a  big 
gun.  ^ 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  You  mustn't  judge  by  those  medals  and  things  " 
he  said.  "  There's  a  knack  about  it.  I  happen  to 
have  It,  and  so  has  my  brother.  It's  only  a  good 
memory  and  a  cool  head.  It  takes  more  than  them 
to  make  a  big  gun." 

"  "^^^^  you've  got  the  '  more.'     You're  going  to  be 
a  big  gun,  and  I'd  like  you  to  be  one  of  the  best  sort 
13 
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You  know  what  I  mean.  It's  no  good  beating  about 
the  bush.  I've  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  Dick, 
and  I've  got  great  faith  in  you.  So  has  my  sister 
here,  and  so  has  Basil.  It's  a  family  weakness.  I've 
helped  a  good  many  young  men  to  make  a  start, 
and  I  like  doing  it.  You  know  how  keen  I  am  on 
the  yearlings  and  the  two-year-olds.  Well,  to  -ive 
you  a  good  send-off  will  be  an  extra  pleasure,  and 
I'm  looking  forward  to  it.  And  I'll  do  it  whether 
you  start  as  an  allopath  or  a  homoeopath.  Only  I'd 
like  you  to  look  into  homoeopathy  properly  before 
you  decide.  I'd  like  you  to  go  to  the  hospital  and 
see  what  they've  got  lO  say  for  themselves.  I'm  not 
going  to  try  and  bribe  you.  All  I  say  is  this — if 
you  make  a  start  as  a  homoeo  you  shan't  be  the  loser 

by  it." 

And  Dick  bad  answered  discreetly, 

"  Thank  you  very  m.uch  indeed ;  I  can't  imagine 
why  you  are  so  kind  to  me.  But  I  must  get  my 
qualifications  first,  and  that  means  real  hard  grind 
for  the  next  six  months." 

Durmg  those  six  months  the  matter  was  constantly 
in  his  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  by  going 
to  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  there,  he  would  be  compromising  himself 
with  the  orthodox,  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  fact  of 
his  attendance  would  be  sure  to  leak  out,  and  he 
already  realised  the  sacrosanctity  of  ^professional 
etiquette  and  the  strength  of  professional  prejudice. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  hardly  accept  any  help 
from  Mr.  Trevenning  without  agreeing  to  what,  if 
not  exactly  a  condition,  was  very  much  like  one. 
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And.  in  any  "ase.  ho  had  no  doubt  that,  with  Mr. 
Trevenning  at  his  side,  liomoeopathy  would  be  for 
some  years  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. Moreover,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  fall  in 
with  the  wishes  of  friends  who  had  been  so  uniformly 
kind  to  him. 

As  to  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  case  he  kept  an 
open  mind.    This  was  due  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Main.     But  for  him,  Dick  would  almost  cer- 
tainly  have   accepted   the    view   that    homoeopathy 
was   -.imple  quackery,   and    homceopaths  deliberate 
impostors  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre.    But  Main  was 
a  man  of  rare  ability,  highly  trained,  and  well  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  of  science.     And  of  his 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  homoeopathy  Dick,  at  any 
rate,  had  no  doubt  at  all.    A  month  or  two  before 
this,  there  Rad  been  r  long  and  strenuou?  controverf.y 
in  the  Times  between  the  old  and  the  new  school, 
and  Dick  had  followed  every  stage  with  the  keenest 
interest.     Main  had  taken  an  acti/e  part,  and  his 
letters  had  seemed  to  Dick  like  rapier  thrusts  amid  a 
forest  of  bludgeons.     Still,  Lutze   and   his   miracles 
demanded  a  good  deal  more  faith  than  Dick  possessed, 
though,  as  he  reminded  himself,  there  were  plenty 
of  allopathic  cranks.     On  the  whole,  he  felt  quite 
ready  to  investigate,  if  he  were  not  committing  himself 
too  deeply. 

XXIV 

While  Jim  and  Dick  were  making  steady  progress 
in  and  towards  their  professional  careers,  Madge  had 
suddenly  come  to  a  halt  in  hers.    For  the  Easter 
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holidays  that  followed  her  first  visit  to  Cherril  Lodge, 
she  and  her  mother  accepted  a  long-standing  invita- 
tion to  Mrs.  Carr's  sister,  who  lived  near  Mayfield  in 
Sussex.  While  there.  Mrs.  Carr  had  what  seemed  very 
like  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  the  local  doctor  declared 
that  she  must  on  no  r  count  be  moved  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  lie  added  that  in  any  case  it 
would  be  very  unwise  for  her  to  return  to  London. 

Apart  from  the  anxiety,  this  placed  Madge  in  a 
very  awkward  position.  Their  rooms  were  held  on 
a  monthly  tenancy,  and  she  felt  that  as  she  would 
have  to  pay  something  for  her  mother's  board,  she 
must  economise  on  herself.  She  had  been  quietly 
working  for  her  M.A.,  and  it  now  seemed  as  though 
she  must  give  up  the  attempt  for  the  present,  and 
try  to  get  some  teaching  work  in  the  evenings.  By 
this  time  she  had  become  a  regular  visitor  at  CherrU 
Lodge.  Her  bright  face  and  merry  laugh,  and  her 
happy  outlook  on  life,  woe  like  spring  sunshine  to 
old  Mrs.  Weaver,  who  was  always  trying  to  contrive 
crafty  excuses  for  fresh  i  ivitations.  Now.  the  positions 
were  reversed.  Madge,  though  she  strove  her  hardest 
to  be  brave,  could  not  altogether  hide  the  traces  of 
her  anxiety  and  worries.  The  old  lady,  on  the  other 
hand,  exerted  herself  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  guest, 
and  in  doing  so.  found  a  new  and  delightful  experience, 
or.  at  any  rate,  one  that  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  many 

^Tt^'last,  after  a  long  talk  with  her  beloved  Wm, 
Mrs.  Weaver  made  an  astounding  suggestion  to  the 

girl. 
"  Madge,  my  love,"  she  said— it  had  come  to  that— 
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"  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  getting  on  at  your 
school,  is  there  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Madge,  "  except  in  a  very  small 
way.  If  I  could  have  got  my  M.A. — but  it's  no  use 
thinking  of  that,  now.  Besides,"  she  ndded,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  dare  say  I  should  have  failed  ignomin"    'sly." 

"  That  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  have  done," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Weaver  indignantly ;  "  bat  you  are 
not  so  desperately  happy  there,  are  you  ?  " 

Madge  laughed  at  the  strange  expression. 

"  No,  T'm  afraid  I'm  not,  but  it's  much  better  than 
it  used  to  be." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  as  if  she  were  not 
particularly  glad  to  hear  it.  Then  after  a  pause 
she  suddenly  broke  out :  "  Oh,  Madge,  my  dear  child, 
I  have  such  a  lovely  plan  in  my  head,  and  I  am  afraid 
—simply  afraid — of  tellmg  it,  lest  you  should  turn 
proud  and  snub  me,  and  put  your  foot  down  and 
say  •  no  1  •  " 

Madge's  expressive  face  showed  wonder  and  a  little 
apprehension,  but  she  answered  without  the  least 
hesitation. 

"  If  I  turn  proud,  box  my  ears ;  if  I  put  my  foot 
down,  tread  on  my  toes.  If  I  ever  say  '  no  '  to  you, 
it  will  only  be  because  I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Weaver  simply. 
"  Well,  this  is  the  plan.  Will  has  been  begging  me  for 
a  long  time  to  try  and  find  a  companion — some  one 
who  would  be  pati  )nt  with  an  old  woman's  tantrums, 
and  fuss  over  her  just  enough  and  not  too  much,  and 
cheer  her  up  when  she  is  in  the  dumps,  and  get  her 
pretty  caps,  and  make  her  take  her  medicine  when  the 
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doctor  is  coming,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  the  old 
woman  is  very  sceptical,  and  she  did  not  believe  there 
was  such  a  companion  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 
And  now  she  knows  there  is,  and — O  Madge,  dear 
child,  do  come  !  It  will  be  almost  like  having  Jennie 
back  again.  Stop !  "  she  went  on,  as  Madge  opened 
her  lips ;  "  we  must  t  •  business-like,  and  Will  and  I 
talked  it  all  over  from  the  business  point  o'  view.  You 
will  get  here  just  what  you  get  at  the  school,  so  you 
will  save  yo  '^oard  and  lodging,  and  you  will  have 
lots  of  time  li  you  want  to  study,  and  I  will  promise 
to  try  my  very  hardest  to  live  till  the  M.A.  That  is 
all,  I  think,  but  O  do  come  to  me,  Jennie  !  " 

It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  it  settled  the  business. 
Madge  took  the  trembling  hands,  still  pretty  and  deli- 
cate, in  her  own  strong  young  hands,  and  kissed  them. 

"  Yt:s,"  she  said;  "I'll  come  and  try  to  be  like 
Jennie." 

XXV 

Before  Jim  had  b  on  back  many  minutes  in  his  old 
room  at  i  New  Square  he  looked  out  at  the  back. 
In  a  moment  he  saw  there  had  been  changes.  There 
was  a  row  of  flower-pots  outside  the  window  in  which  he 
was  interested,  a  frivolity  which  Mr.  Roddies  would 
never  have  countenan'  cd,  though  he  had  once  tolerated 
a  canary.  Looking  more  carefully,  he  could  distin- 
guish female  figures  in  the  room — one  with  ^.  baby  in 
her  arms.  Still  it  might  only  mean  that  the  tailor 
had  sub-let  this  particular  room  and  taken  one  of  the 
others  for  his  own. 

Next  Saturday  Jim  stopped  in  chambers  till  aft  r 
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the  clerks  had  gone.  Then  he  went  out,  had  tea 
at  an  Aerated  Bread  Shop  in  Chancery  Lane,  and 
finally  visited  Green  Yard.  He  soon  reached  the  old 
house.  It  was  as  he  had  suspected— his  father  had 
gone. 

The  woman  who  opened  the  door  was  inclined  to  be 
communicative.  They  had  only  been  in  a  week  last 
Tuesday,  she  said.  No,  she  couldn't  remember  the 
address  of  the  gentleman  who  had  the  rooms  before 
them,  but  there  was  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up  on  the 
mantelshelf— perhaps  that  had  got  it  on— she  fancied 
'er  'usband  said  something  about  it.  Leaving  the  door 
open,  she  came  back  studying  a  strip  of  blue  draft 
paper. 

"  There  you  aiC,"  she  said,  holding  it  out  for  Jim's 
inspection. 

On  the  paper  were  two  names — Mr.  Roddies  and 
Mr.  Pitcher.  Underneath  was  written  in  a  clerkly 
hand—"  Removed  to  115  Fetter  Lane."  Thanking 
her  for  the  information,  Jim  walked  down  the  familiar 
stairs  and  into  the  Yard.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he 
had  seen  his  father,  and  he  felt  doubtful  what  the 
change  really  meant.  Of  Mr.  Pitcher  he  knew  nothing, 
but  guessed  he  must  be  a  lodger. 

After  a  little  consiaeration  he  determined  to  follow 
"  the  old  man  "  to  his  new  quarters.  No.  115  Petter 
Lane  was.  in  its  lower  partr-,  an  oil  and  colour  shop. 
There  was  a  side  entrance,  with  four  black  bell-handles 
that  might  once  have  been  brass.  To  the  second  from 
the  bottom,  a  card  was  fastened  by  a  piece  of  string. 
The  inscription  was  already  only  just  decipherable. 
"  Sec.  Floor— Roddies— Pitcher."    Jim  tried  to  ring 
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the  bell,  but  found  it  absolutely  immovable.  The 
only  course  was  to  mount  and  explore.  The  staircase 
was  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  landings  small.  On  the 
second  floor  a  skylight  reUeved  the  gloom  a  little. 
There  were  three  doors,  and  one  of  them  stood  half 
open.  As  Jim  came  to  a  halt  on  the  landing,  a  familiar 
voice  shouted, 

"  'Oom  do  you  want,  and  what  ?  " 

And  Jii  1  walked  in. 

It  was  a  very  unattractive  apartment — small,  dirty, 
squalid,  with  no  signs  of  ancient  dignity  like  those 
which  redeemed  the  decay  of  Green  Yard.  It  was 
so  crowded  with  furniture  that  movement  had  to  be 
wary,  as  Jim  found  when  he  barked  his  shin  against 
an  obscure  projection  from  an  old  bureau.  His  sharp 
exclamation  brought  a  gleam  of  humour  into  Mr. 
Roddies'  eye. 

"  Now  then,  silly  !  "  he  cried,  quite  in  his  old  style. 
"  can't  you  look  where  you're  going  ?  Getting  so 
accustomed  to  big  rooms  and  gilt  furniture,  eh  ?  And 
what  bnngs  you  'ere  ?  " 

Jim's  sharp  eyes,  with  years  of  experience  to  prompt 
them,  had  seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Roddies'  humour  was 
not  a  benignant  one,  and  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
diagnosing  the  cause.  When  the  little  tailor  had  been 
indulging  his  weakness  and  was  returning  to  normal 
conditions,  he  disliked  being  subjected  to  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  knew  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
despised  himself  for  paying  such  deference  to  their 
opinion.  Hence,  upon  such  occasions  his  tongue 
was  bitter  and  his  manners  truculent.  Recognising 
the  symptoms,  Jim  was  sorry  that  he  had  come. 
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He  had,  however,  to  answer  the  question,  and  accord- 
ingly he  said, 

"  I  hadn't  seen  anything  of  you  lor  a  long  time, 
so  I  went  round  to  the  old  place.  There  I  found  you 
had  left,  and  I  got  this  address." 

"  I  see,"  answered  Mr.  Roddies ;  "  it's  pure  affection 
— couldn't  keep  away  from  dear  old  dad.  Nothing 
to  do  with  money,  eh  ?  " 

As  Jim  had  repaid  the  savings-bank  advance  some 
time  back,  he  felt  the  sneer  to  be  undeserved. 

"  No,"  he  said;  "  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  how  I  was 
getting  on.  If  you  don't  care  to  hear,  I  shall  know 
better  another  time." 

It  was  the  first,  or  very  nearly  the  first,  time  he  could 
ever  remember  fairly  standing  up  to  the  formidable 
old  man,  who  also  recognised  the  fact.  There  was  a 
distinct  and  significant  pause.  The  father  looked  at 
the  son.  The  one  was  shabby  and  dirty  and  un- 
shaven :  the  other  spruce  and  neat,  with  the  whitest 
of  linen  and  a  suit  that  might  just  have  come  from 
Bond  Street.  The  contrast  was  exactly  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Roddies'  own  plan  ;  it  was  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  his  triumph.  Yet  the  taste  of  it  was  very 
bitter  in  his  mouth. 

"  Jack  o'  dandy  !  "  he  said  to  himself ;  "  every  bit 
of  cotton  and  cloth  on  'is  carcase  'e  owes  to  me, 
and  now  'e  gives  'imself  the  grand  airs.  'E'U  be 
lecturing  me  soon  on  the  evils  of  intemperance  !  'E's 
got  my  brains,  but  'e's  got  'is  mother's  false,  bad  'eart 
too." 

He  took  a  draw  at  his  pipe  ;  it  was  out.  With  an 
angry  oath  he  flung  it  into  the  fireplace,  but  with  dis- 
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cretion,  so  that  it  lay  safe  in  one  corner 
looked  up. 
"  Be  off  with  you,  and  do  as  you  please  ! 

snapped. 

Jim  would  have  liked  to  make  peace.  He  felt 
curiously  uneasy  at  his  own  act  of  self-assertion.  But 
he  dreaded  a  scene.  Twice  he  tried  to  frame  a  con- 
cUiatory  sentence ;  but,  glib  as  he  generally  was,  the 
words  would  not  come,  and  his  father's  face  was  black 
as  thunder.  At  last  he  turned  on  his  hee^  and  left  the 
room,  with  a  muttered  "  Good-bye." 
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"  RoDDLES,"  said  Mr.  ^^'eaver,  walking  into  his  former 
pupil's  room  early  one  morning,  "  have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  Mif  "arr  has  got  her  M.A.  Medal  marks,  too  ! 
We're  goin^  to  have  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  occasion, 
and  I'm  asking  your  brother  and  his  wife.  Are  you 
free  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Thursday  in  next  week  ?  " 

Jim  took  from  his  pocket  a  pretty  little  morocco 
diary.    He  was  fond  of  pretty  little  things. 

"  I've  got  a  man  coming  to  dinner,"  he  said,  after 
consulting  the  pages,  "  on  Wednesday.  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  I'm  free." 

"  Thursday,  then,  at  seven-thirty— put  it  down.  By 
the  way,  there's  a  brief  coming  for  you  in  that  Bangor 
Traction  Arbitration.  You  remember — I  advised  t'  e 
Corporation  two  or  three  months  ago.  They  wanted 
me  to  do  it  for  them,  but  it'll  be  a  long  affair  and  I  told 
them  I  really  couldn't.  Entwhistlc  and  Lord  Mccch  may 
be  in  the  p'  per  any  day  now,  and  I  nmsi  be  free  for 
that ;  so  I  got  Comptons  to  send  you  the  brief.  I 
told  them  you'd  do  it  as  well  as  I  should."  He  paused 
and  smiled.  "  I  expect  I  should  have  said  '  better ' 
if  I  hadn't  been  afraid  it  would  be  true." 

Four  years  had  made  a  great  difference  in  Jim's 
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position  and  prospects.  Two  years  after  his  call 
Mr.  Broadfoot  had  died,  and  many  of  his  best  clients 
had  brought  their  work  to  Mr.  Weaver.  For  the  last 
year  and  a  half  of  his  life  Jim  had  devilled  almost 
all  the  old  man's  conveyancing  and  a  large  part  of  his 
pleading,  besides  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  for  Mr. 
Weaver.  On  Mr.  Broadfoot 's  death  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  his  conveyancing  practice  came  to  Jim 
direct,  as  Mr.  Weaver  had  almost  entirely  given  up  that 
class  of  work.  Mr.  Weaver  had  now  one  of  the  largest 
junior  practices  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  it  excited  no 
surprise  when,  about  a  year  later,  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  silk.  By  this  time  Jim  was  well  known  to 
most  of  Mr.  Weaver's  good  clients,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  definitively  adopted  him  as  their  Chancery 
junior.  Acting  on  his  senior's  advice,  Jim  now  took, 
for  himself,  the  room  that  had  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
Broadfoot,  while  his  own  little  room  accommodated  his 
first  pupil,  who  came  to  him  from  Cambridge  through 
Dick.  The  year  in  which  Mr.  Weaver  took  silk,  Jim 
made  between  £700  and  £800. 

To  Dick,  also,  the  years  had  brought  change,  and 
change  of  a  more  intimate  and  personal  character. 
He  duly  passed  his  examinations  as  M.R.C.S.  and 
L.R.C.P.  and  took  his  M.B.  Then  he  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  with  regard  to  homoeopathy.  By  this  time 
his  relations  with  the  Trevennings  had  become  still 
more  intimate,  and  the  unconcealed  anxiety  with  which 
Uncle  John  awaited  his  dvxision,  without  taking  any 
steps  to  force  it ,  weighed  heavily  with  him.  Ultimately 
he  announced  his  intention  of  attending  lectures  at 
the  Homoeopathic  Hospital.     His  kind  patron  was 
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delighted,  and  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 
Six  months  later,  Dick  made  a  further  announcement. 
He  believed,  he  said,  that  there  was  truth  in  both  the 
schools  of  thought,  but  that  neither  had  a  monopoly 
of  it.  He  was  not  prepared  to  label  himself  Allopath 
or  Homoeopath.  He  meant  to  try  and  keep  abreast 
of  medical  science  in  both  directions,  and  in  the  interests 
of  his  patients  he  should  hold  himself  free  to  follow 
either  Galen  or  Hahnemann.  Mr.  Trevenning  was 
certainly  disappointed,  but  by  this  time  his  attach- 
ment to  th'  young  man  was  so  strong  that  he  allowed 
no  sign  of  his  feelings  to  appear.  Even  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Dukes,  the  point  he  chiefly  dwelt  upon  was 
Dick's  independence  and  intellectual  honesty. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing  seemed  to 
be  to  buy  a  general  practice  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  Portman  Square,  so  that  the  Trevennings 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  send  an  occasional  patient 
from  their  circle.  An  opportunity  soon  offered,  and 
a  snug  little  house  in  Acacia  Road  was  bought ,  where  a 
certain  Dr.  Belchamber  had  carried  on  a  good  and  a 
growing  practice.  His  health  had  broken  down,  and 
he  was  leaving  England  for  South  Australia. 

Curiously  enough,  in  going  over  the  books.  Dr. 
Belchamber  pointed  to  one  or  two  names. 

"  They  are  really  homoeopaths,"  he  said  ;  "if  you 
want  to  keep  them  you'll  have  to  humour  them.  Give 
them  half  or  quarter  doses,  unless  there's  anything 
seriously  wrong  with  them.    That's  how  I  m  maged." 

How  much  he  paid  for  the  practice.  Uncle  John 
insisted  on  keeping  a  secret  but  Dick  felt  sure  it 
must  have  been  a  good  roi         am,  for  the  connectiou 
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was  an  uncommonly  good  one.  Nor  did  it  fall  off  in 
Dick's  hands.  Regular,  punctual,  methodical,  he 
found  the  work  more  interesting  than  he  had  expected. 
At  first  his  reserve  and  a  certain  natural  coldness  of 
manner  stood  in  his  wav,  but  when  these  defects  were 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  set  himself,  with  quiet  delibera- 
tion, to  remedy  them  as  far  as  he  possibly  could.  And 
if  his  patients  missed  the  warmth  and  geniality  and 
quick  sympathies  of  the  born  healer  of  men,  they  soon 
learned  to  value  the  services  of  one  who  never  broke 
an  engagement,  was  rarely  a  minute  late,  and  who 
thought  no  time  too  long  and  no  trouble  too  great 
to  solve  the  difficulties  they  brought  him.  It°was 
noticeable,  however,  that  among  his  patients  he  found 
his  chief  admirers  in  the  men  and  the  children. 

When  he  was  comfr-tably  settled  and  the  practice 
had  been  satisfactorily  tested,  the  question  of  marriage 
was  brought  forward.  And  here,  again,  it  was  Uncle 
John  who  took  the  lead.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
the  early  spring,  he  drove  over  to  Acacia  Road  and 
asked  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Jim's  elderly  housekeeper- 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Dukes— brought  in  a  dainty 
meal.  Everything  in  the  drawing-room  looked  bright 
and  fresh  and  attractive. 

"  A  very  pleasant  little  crib,  Dick ;  there's  only  one 
thing  it  wants." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Dick.  "  The  rug  by  the 
fireplace,  do  you  mean?  There  was  something 
wrong  with  the  backing  ;  it'll  be  down  again  to- 
morrow." 

Mr.  Trevenning  laughed. 

"  It's  something  more  important  than  a  rug  that 
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this  house  wants.     It's  a  mistress.     Hulloa  !  my  boy, 
you're  blushing." 

Dick  looked  up  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  It  was  a 
smile  not  of  merriment  but  of  self-defence.  He 
guessed  what  was  coming,  and  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared with  the  answer  which  he  would  have  to  give. 

Mr.  Trevenning  watched  him  closely  as  he  lowered 
his  eyes  and  looked  across  the  room,  out  of  the  window. 

"  Dick,"  said  the  elder  man,  "  you  ought  to  know 
me  by  this  time.  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  because 
I'm  not  clever  enough  to  be  anything  else.  If  I'd 
got  your  brains  I'd  do  this  job  in  a  ver>'  different 
way,  I've  no  doubt.  Look  here.  Do  you  and  Rosie 
mean  business  ?  " 

Again  Dick  looked  up  with  a  smile.  The  instinct 
to  gain  time  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  though  he 
knew  the  delay  would  not  help  him. 

"  That's  too  wide  a  question,  sir,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  can  only  speak  for  myself." 

"  Do  it  then,  dear  boy." 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  slowly,  "  no  one  could  help 
loving  her." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Trevenning.  dropping  a 
big  lump  of  sugar  in  his  tea. 

"  But  there  are  so  many  things  to  think  of." 

"That's  the  curse  of  brains,"  cried  Uncle  John, 
with  something  Hke  a  groan.  "Well,  lets  have 
them.     The  first  four  or  five,  at  any  rate." 

"  There's  my  position,  for  one  thing,"  said  Dick. 
"  My  father  is  a  jobbing  tailor,  and  he's  not  in  the 
least  what  people  call  a  gentleman.  He  diops  his 
'  h's,'  and  he  sometimes  takes  more  than  is  good  for 
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him.  It  doesn't  sound  nice  for  a  son  to  say  this,  but 
I've  no  choice,  now  you've  asked  mc  the  question." 

Mr.  Trevenning  nodded. 

"  It's  quite  right  to  tell  me,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  knew  something  about  it  before.  Basil  told  me, 
years  ago.  Docs  your  father  keep  in  touch  with 
you  ?  " 

"  No.  The  last  year  or  two,  especially,  he's  seemed 
to  want  to  quarrel  wiih  both  of  us.  He  and  Jim 
have  had  more  than  ore  t-cgular  break,  I  believe.  He 
never  comes  to  us,  and  he  certainly  doesn  t  welcome 
me  when  I  go  to  him.  He's  always  told  us  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  him  as  we  get  on." 

"  I  think  your  father  must  be  a  remarkable  man," 
said  Uncle  John. 

"  He  is,  very,"  said  Dick. 

"  Have  you  many  other  relatives  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  only  a  dear  old  aunt  who  has 
a  boarding-house  at  Ilfracombe." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Trevenning,  "  I  don't  see  any- 
thing very  dreadful  so  far." 

"  There's  another  thing,"  Dick  went  on.  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trevenning  have  always  been  so  good  to  me, 
that  I  should  hate  to  seem  ungrateful.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  possibility  of  my  presuming  to  fall  in 
love  with  their  daughter  may  never  have  struck 
them." 

"  Oh  come ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  "  Basil's  not  such 
a  fool  as  all  that,  Dick.  I  think  the  possibility  must 
have  crossed  his  mind.  He's  almost  as  fond  of  you 
as  I  am.  You  know  what  I  always  say — it's  a  family 
weakness." 
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"  It's  the  only  explanation,  "  and  Dick  looked  at 
Uncle  John  with  a  troubled  face.  "  I'm  often  afraid 
you  all  think  me  much  better  than  you  ought  to. 
I'm  sure  the  vicar  thinks  me  more  orthodox  than  I 
really  am,  and  yet  I've  tried  not  to  play  the  hypocrite." 

Mr.  Trcvenning  looked  grave. 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  those  miserable  brains  again  ! 
I  see  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  have  been 
spared  them.  I'll  have  a  talk  to  Basil  myself  about 
that.  We  understand  each  other.  Don't  say  any- 
thing to  shock  him,  and  don't  be  foo  cock-sure  yourself. 
There  may  be  more  in  religion  than  even  you  can 
see.  Master  Richard." 

"  I  quite  admit  that.  But  I  oughtn't  to  pretend 
to  see  what  I  can't  see,  ought  I  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not.  But  suppose  all  these  matters 
can  be  arranged,  what  about  Rosie  ?  Do  you  love  her 
Dick  ?  " 

That  was  the  crucial  question,  and  Dick  had  been 
expecting  it.  It  was  a  question,  too,  that  did  not 
admit  of  delay.  If  he  had  stated  the  absolute  truth 
he  would  have  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
would  seem  too  feeble  and  too  foolish  an  answer.  But 
did  he  really  love  her  as  a  wife  should  be  loved  by  hci 
husband  ?  She  was  pretty,  and  sweet,  and  good- 
tempered,  she  was  a  lady,  and  she  would  bring  with 
her,  he  was  pretty  sure,  affluence  and  the  opportunity 
to  devote  himself,  if  he  v/ished,  to  pure  research 
work.     Why,  it  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  ! 

And  then,  as  he  reached  this  conclusion,  there  rose 
before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  another  girl,  with 
brighter  eyes,  and  sunnier  hair,  and  an  incomparable 
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smile— merriment,  and  mischief,  and  sympathy,  and 
the  joy  of  hving,  all  blended  together.  Just  for  a 
moment  there  opened  before  him,  as  at  some  en- 
chanter's wand,  a  vision  of  life  glorified  by  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  such  a  personality— such  a  heart, 
such  an  intelligence,  such  a  disposition.  The  next,  he 
heard  himself  speaking  in  his  grave,  measured  tones— 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  though  I  know  I'm  not  one 
of  the  impulsive,  demonstrative  lovers." 

"  You're  none  the  worse  for  that,  my  lad.  Now, 
look  nere.  Take  my  advice;  ask  her  the  question 
straight  away.  It's  no  good  beating  about  the  bush. 
Settle  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  1  tell  you  what. 
Rosic's  coming  to  Portman  Square  on  Wednesday 
to  arrange  with  Agatha  about  a  bazaar  they're  getting 
up  at  St.  Gabriel's.  What's  your  time  for  seeing 
patients  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Seven  to  nine.' 

"  Well,  take  a  hansom,  and  you  ought  to  get  down 
by  twenty  past.  The  carriage  will  take  her  back  soon 
after  ten.    You  shall  have  your  chance  before  then." 

And  Dick  had  gone,  had  found  his  chance,  had  asked 
his  question,  and  had  received  an  answer  which 
pleased  him  and  delighted  Uncle  John. 
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Mr.  Roddies  detested  Fetter  Lane,  and,  of  all  the 
houses  in  that  mean  and  dirty  thoroughfare.  No. 
115  was,  he  declared,  the  meanest  and  dirtiest.  He 
had  become  really  attached  to  the  old  house  in  Green 
Yard  where  he  had  spent  so  many  years.    It  had 
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been  associated  with  the  two  gleams  of  success  that 
had  so   ar.  lightened  the  gloom  of  what  he  generally 
spoke  of  as  his  "blasted  luck."     It   was  while  he 
was  hvmg  there  that  he  had  discovered  the  Institute 
and,  from  a  mere  casual  visitor,  had  become  one  of 
Its    chief    ornaments.    The    great    Bradlaugh    had 
lectured  there,  and  Mr.   Roddies  had  occ.pied  the 
chair  and  had  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.      He    had    been    president    of    the    society 
which   mot  there,   and   chairman   of   the  committee 
that  managed    its   business   affairs.     These  honours 
which  had  come  to  him  not  long  before  he  moved 
from  Green  Yard,  he  owed  partly  to  the  regularity 
of  his  attendance,  still  more  to  his  readiness  of  tongue 
and  his  acuteness  in  debate,  and.  most  of  all   to  the 
unexpected  generosity  of  his  gifts,   once   or   twice 
when   .he  society  was  in  the  throes  of    a  fmanciai 

The  other  gleam  had  been,  of  course,  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  his  plans  for  the  boys'  education 
Lvtn  now,  he  sometimes  stood  almost  aghas^  at  the 
completeness  of  that  success.     I„  the  earlier"  stages 
their  progress  had  seemed  nothing  very  remarkable' 
It  was  after  their  first  scholarships  that  he  begun  to 
eel  a  touch  of  something  strange  and  startlingin  the 
fulfilment  of  his  dreams  and  ambitions.     He  wrested 
vehemently  against  the  feeling.     Their  progress  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected.     He  had  been 
sharp  enough  to  see  that  the  boys  had  the  ability     He 
had  managed  them  with  common  sense,  and  success 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.     Then  had  come  their  ater 
triumphs,  and  with  these  the  renewal  of  H.  vague 
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misgivings.  Still,  on  the  whole,  he  had  derived 
immense  gratification  from  the  gradual  fulfilment  of 
his  hopes,  and  it  was  all  associated  with  the  old  house 
in  Green  Yard. 

It  was  Jim  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of 
his  leaving.    On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  "  old  man," 
as  the  brothc.s  still  called  their  father  in  their  private 
conversation,  he  had  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
tailor's  room  was  commanded  by  his  'vindovv  in  New 
Square.     The  idea  of  being  spied  upon  by  his  own 
son  was  intolerable  to  Mr.  Roddies.     He  would  never 
be  safe  from  observation,  he  told  himself,  even  when 
indulging  his  weakness  or  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  indulgence.     Besides,  there  was  the  rule  he 
had  laid  down  some  time  ago  now— that  he  and  tlie 
boys  should  keep  apart,  as  they  began  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.     Move  he  must,  and  move  he  did, 
but.  unreasonable  as  it  was,  he  held  Jim  accountable 
for  all  the  discomfort  the  move  entailed.    He  half 
hoped,  half  feared,  that  Mr.  Pitcher  would  stop  on 
without  him,  but  before  he  could  decide  which  was 
the    predominant    feeling,    Mr.    Pitcher    announced, 
very  much  in  the  language  of  Rutli  to  Naomi,  that 
where  Roddies  went  there  would  Fitclier  go. 

And  now,  settled  in  their  detested  Petter  Lane, 
the  two  men  found  a  new  and  never-failing  subject 
for  conversation,  in  comparisons  between  their  former 
paradise  and  this  dreary  place  of  exile.  Mr.  Roddies 
missed  the  associations,  and  swore  at  the  noise.  Mr. 
Pitcher  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  plane  tree.  And 
both  of  them,  unhappUy,  turned  for  comfort  to  the 
same  treacherous  consoler. 
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Dick,  of  course,  had  heard  from  Jim  an  account  of 
Mr.  Roddies'  move  and  of  his  trucu  ent  behaviour. 

"  I  believe  he's  really  jealous  of  the  way  we've 
got  on,"  said  the  young  barrister.  "  and  the  sight  of 
us  touches  him  on  the  raw.  If  we  were  in  corduroys 
he'd  be  all  right  again." 

"  No,"  said  Dick  t'mphatically,  "  he'd  never  over- 
look a  failure,  but  he  can't  forgive  success.  It's  a 
hopeless  sort  of  position  as  far  as  keeping  friends  is 
concerned." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Jim's  rooms,  a 
month  or  two  before  Dick's  marriage. 

"  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Dick. 
"  I  must  let  him  know— cither  write  or  go  to  see  him 
— and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  ask  him.  I  don't  expect 
he'll  want  to  come,  but  he  may— you  never  can  tell. 
What  ever  should  I  do  ?  " 

'  I  don't  cn\'y  you  the  job  of  telling  him,  but  I 
don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  his  coming, 
unless  you  manage  to  put  his  back  up  very  badly. 
He's  kept  to  that  idea  of  his,  about  our  standing 
apart  from  him." 

A  few  days  after  this  conver-  ition,  Dick  went  down 
to  Fetter  Lane.  The  bell  had  been  repaired,  and 
when  he  reached  the  second  floor  Mr.  Roddies' 
challenge  rang  out,  "  'Go's  that  ?  " 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  asked  Dick,  and  received  a 
very  gruff — 

"  Oh,  it's  you  again,  is  it  ?  " 

He  had  determined  not  to  lose  his  temper,  and  he 
walked  in  with  a  cordial,  "  How  are  you,  father?" 
The  response  was  not  encouraging. 
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Old  your  tongue,  siUy  !  'Oo  wants  you  shouting 
endearments  at  the  top  of  your  voice  ?  That  old 
fool  Fitcher'll  'ear  you.  and  the  next  thing  you 
know  he'll  be  calling  on  you  to  get  some  globules 
for  D.T." 

"  I'll  give  them  to  him  with  pleasure  if  he'll  pay 
my  fee." 

Mr.  Roddies  smiled  faintly. 

"You're  safe  enough,"  he  said,  "if  that's  a  con- 
dition." 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  I've  been  to  see  you,"  said 
Dick.     "  I've  got  all  my  diplomas." 

Mr.  Roddies  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  couple 
of  newspaper  cuttings. 

"  There,"  he  remarked,  "  you  needn't  have  come 
from  Camden  Town  to  tell  me  that." 

Dick  laughed. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  ought  to  have  been 
a  detective  by  the  way  you  find  things  out.  I  can't 
imagine  how  you  do  it." 

With  all  his  roughness,  Mr.  Roddies  was  as  sus- 
ceptible to  praise  as  a  child. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  that's  my  little  secret, 
that  is." 

"  I  haven't  come  from  Camden  Town,  though," 
Dick  went  on.     "I've  got  a  little  place  of  my  own."' 

"  Oh  !  and  where's  that  ?  " 

"  In  St.  John's  Wood— Acacia  Road." 

"  'Ow  did  you  manage  that  ?  'Aven't  been  to 
the  moneylenders,  'ave  you  ?  " 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  yet.    That  Mr.  John  Trevenning  I  told  you 
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about,  the  vicar's  brother,  he  bought  me  the  practice 
and  the  little  house." 

Mr.  Roddies  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Good,"  he  said.  "  You've  pla  eel  your  ca  ;ds  un- 
commonly well.  I  believe  you're  t;  :■  ''c-r  one,  after 
all." 

The  praise  grated,  but  Dick  knew  better  than  to 
disclaim  it. 

"  I'm  going  to  marry  the  vicar's  daughter.  She's 
a  very  pretty  girl." 

Mr.  Roddle?  groaned. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?  "  he  cried.  "  You've  done 
for  yourself !  " 

"  Her  uncle's  settling  ten  thousand  on  her,  and 
he's  going  to  make  us  an  allowance  of  four  hundred 
a  year." 

His  father  looked  doubtful,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  It's  a  good  price,"  he  said,  "  but  you  don't  know 
yet  what  you  II  'ave  to  pay." 

Dick  knew  the  strength  of  his  father's  prejudice 
against  the  se.x,  though  he  did  not  understand  it. 

"  The  marriage,"  he  said,  "is  to  be  at  St.  Gabriel's 
on  the  25th  of  next  month.  Will  you  come  as  one  of 
the  guests  ?  " 

"  I've  a  great  mind  to,"  answered  Mr.  Roddies, 
"  just  to  see  your  face  and  Jim's.  But  I'm  not  going 
out  much  in  Society  just  now,  and  I'm  afraid  you'll 
'ave  to  do  without  me.  If  I  do  look  in,  it'll  be  on 
my  own." 

"  Anyway,  you  must  come  and  see  my  place,  father. 
Can't  you  come  one  Sunday  ?  " 
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"  I  won't,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose,"  replied 
the  tailor.  "  You  go  your  way,  and  I  go  mine,  and 
then  p'raps  we  shan't  quarrel.  I  don't  want  to 
quarrel  with  you,  Dick,  because  I'm  sorry  for  you. 
And  you're  a  clever  lad.  I've  known  another  clever 
lad  who  'ad  blasted  luck,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  it 
again.  And  you  don't  give  yourself  airs  like  Jim. 
'E's  going  to  have  the  good  luck,  I  believe,  unless  that 
tow-'eaded  girl  gets  'old  of  'im.  If  she  does,  I'll 
be  sorry  for  'im.     Is  'c  in  Camden  Town  still  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Dick,  "he's  got  rooms  in  the 
Temple  for  the  present,  in  Crown  Office  Row." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  in  a  tone  of  grim  satis- 
faction, "  'e  came  'ere,  playing  the  grand  gentleman, 
and  I  sent  'im  off  with  a  flea  in  'is  ear.  I  don't  think 
'e'll  come  again  in  a  'urry.     Good-bye,  DiLk." 


Ill 

Jim  and  Mr.  Weaver  drove  in  a  hansom  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  discussing  with  gusto  the  defence  in 
Gandylick  v.  Creslow,  a  fascinating  injunction  case. 
The  time  passed  so  quickly  that  Jim  was  astounded 
when  the  cab  stopped  at  the  door  of  Chcrril  Lodge. 

"  I  believe  you'd  make  a  dinner  any  day  off  a  fat 
brief  and  a  fillet  of  red  tape,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  as  he 
opened  the  hall  door. 

Jim  laughed,  his  own  quiet  laugh. 

"  There's  worse  fare,"  he  confessed,  "but  you  must 
admit  it's  an  extremely  interesting  point.  If  Hellish 
is  right " 

"No,  no,"  said  the  other;  "the  smell  of  dinner 
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has  driven  all  the  law  out  of  my  head.  Come  on, 
bring  your  bag  up  with  you.  Five  minutes  for 
chsihjng — not  a  second  more.  We  shall  catch  it, 
as  it  is." 

Jim's  five  minutes  ran  nearly  to  ten,  for  his  tie  was 
refractory,  and  he  would  no  more  have  gone  into  the 
drawing-room  with  an  unsatisfactory  bow,  than  into 
Covut  with  a  brief  unmastered.  When  he  did  appear, 
the  little  party  was  assembled,  all  except  old  Mrs. 
Weaver,  who  was  waiting  in  the  dining-room.  Madge 
was  in  mourning,  for  Mrs.  Carr  had  died  some  six  or 
seven  months  before.  The  black  dress  showed  off 
her  shining  hair  to  admiration,  and  Jim  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  looking  so  beautiful.  Rosie, 
though  a  very  charming  little  matron,  and  very  prettily 
dressed,  was  quite  eclipsed.  As  for  Dick,  he  was,  after 
all,  getting  the  genuine  Harley  ^  manners,  and 

prosperity  sat  heavy  on  his  shirt  L 

After  the  first  greetings,  and  as  mey  were  pairing  to 
go  in  to  dinner,  Jim  slipped  a  little  box  into  Madge's 
hand. 

"  My  congratulations,"  he  said. 

She  opened  it  quickly,  and  saw  a  pretty  little  gold 
brooch,  with  the  monogram  M.A.  in  small  diamonds 
and  sapphires. 

"  Oh,  Jim,"  she  cried,  "  how  good  of  you  to  think 
of  it !    Thank  you  ever  so  much." 

Jim  smiled  and  looked  pleased,  but  really  felt 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  the  thought  had  not  been 
his.  On  the  way  up,  Mr.  Weaver  had  stopped  the  cab 
at  a  Holborn  jeweller's  to  get  a  bracelet  watch  for 
Madge.     "  What  are  you  going  to  take  her  ?  "  he  had 
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asked,  and  the  monogram  brooches  had  caugh'  Jim's 
eye, 

Madge,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this,  ?nd  though 
Jim  for  one  moment  felt  an  impulse  to  tell  her,  the 
moment  passed  and  the  impulse  died.  For  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  gratitude. 

She  was,  of  course,  he  heroine  of  the  evening,  and 
the  conversation  was  very  academic  in  character. 

"  Fancy  !  "  exclaimed  Rosie,  "  I'm  the  only  one  of 
the  party  that  hasn't  a  degree !  " 

"  You  forget  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Weaver,  from 
her  arm-chair ;  "  but  Madge  is  going  to  coach  me  for — 
what  do  you  call  it  ? — Matriculation." 

Mr.  Weaver  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  no  good,  mother.  You  have  to  get  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  conduct,  and  you  know  what  time  you 
went  to  bed  last  night." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  the  old  lady,  "  Madge  will  give  me 
one  any  day.  It's  the  arithmetic  I'm  afraid  of. 
Those  horrid  tables  !  " 

Mr,  Weaver  shook  his  head  again. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  that  looks  as  if  your  coach  wasn't 
up  to  her  work.  Miss  Carr,  what's  thirteen  times 
nine?" 

"  A  hundred  and  seventeen,"  answered  Rosie 
quickly, 

"  Oh,  dear,"  cried  Madge,  "  I  was  just  going  to 
say  a  hundred  and  seven," 

"  What  are  your  terms,  Mrs,  Roddies,  for  coach- 
ing ?  "  asked  Mr,  Weaver. 

"  All   communications   to   be   addressed  to   me," 
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put  in  Dick.  "  I  am  her  business  manager.  Five 
pounds  a  dozen,  paid  in  advance." 

After  this  little  episode,  Rosie,  who  had  been  very 
quiet,  brightened  up  and  entered  into  a  spirited  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Weaver  on  politics.  She  was  a 
vehement  Tory,  a  Primrose  Dame,  and  a  staunch 
Imperialist.  Mr.  Weaver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
strong  Radical.  Dick  and  Jim  were  cool,  scientific 
politicians,  the  former  on  the  Tory,  the  latter  on  the 
Liberal  side.  Madge  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  but  was  gradually  swinging  round 

'  towards  the  Daily  News.    As  for  Mrs.  Weaver,  she  was 

a  stronger  Radical  than  her  son,  and  far  more  strenuous 

5  in  her  language. 

I  When   they   went    into   the    drawing-room,    Rosie 

enjoyed  another  little  triumph.  Madge  had  a  cold 
and  could  not  sing,  so  Dick  gave  them  "  Nancy  Lee," 
and  then  Rosie,  who  had  been  taking  lessons,  played  a 
showy  Thalberg  piece  quite  brilHantly. 

i  "  She  improves  upon  acquaintance,  that  Miss  Carr," 

said  Rosie  as  she  and  Dick  walked  home  together.  "  I 
didn't  take  to  her  much  at  first,  but  to-night  I  saw 
why  you  like  her  so." 

"  She's  as  good  as  gold ! "  exclaimed  Dick  heartily. 
"  Yes,  I'm  sure  she  is ;  good  and  clever,  clever  and 
I  good.     Is  she  quite — quite  what  people  call  a  lady  ?  " 

Dick  laughed. 
f  "  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  he  answered.    "  I  never 

I-  thought  about  it.     She's  just  Madge." 

I  "  Yes,"  said  Rosie  softly,  "  she's  just  Madge,  and 

I'm  just  Rosie.    I  wish  I'd  got  her  brains,  though." 
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"  I  don't  know  that  you'd  profit  by  the  exchange." 
"  Oh.  Dick,  that's  rubbish,  and  you  know  it." 
But  she  smiled,  and  pressed  his  arm. 
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IV 

"  Will,"  said  Mrs.  Weaver,  "  I  wish  you'd  give  me 
your  arm,  my  dear ;  I  want  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden." 

"  Then  we'll  have  your  chair  put  out  in  the  shade, 
so  that  you  can  sit  down  the  moment  you  feel  the  least 
bit  tired.    I'll  teU  Jephson." 

They  v.alked  slowly  round  the  borders,  looking 
carefully  at  the  flowers. 

"  There's  the  good  old  Gloirc,"  he  said,  "  I  declare 
it's  looking  better  than  ever." 

"  Madge  cut  out  the  dead  wood  and  nailed  the  new 
growth  against  the  wall.  She  does  it  better  than 
Scott.     He  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Wonderful  Madge  !  "  He  smiled  down  on  the  up- 
turned eyes  still  lit  by  a  spark  of  mischief.  "  What 
should  we  do  without  her  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  she  ansv/ered,  "  unless," 
she  added  quickly,  "  you  were  to  retire  and  come  to 
live  at  home." 

"  Then  you  wouldn't  miss  Madge  a  bit,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  would,  I  believe,"  retorted  the 
old  lady  with  spirit.  "  Let  us  sit  down  here  for  a 
minute  or  two." 

He  arranged  the  cushions  and  the  foot-rest  for  her 
as  carefully  as  Madge  herself  could  have  done.  The 
last  thrust  had  been  a  shrewd  one,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
for  the  distraction. 
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But  as  soon  as  they  were  comfortably  settled,  Mrs. 
Weaver  began  again. 

"  Where  do  you  say  they  have  gone  ?  " 

"  Into  Regent's  Park." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  I  was  telling  Madge  the  other  day  about  the 
preachers  and  lecturers  and  debaters  in  the  parks  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  she  said  she'd  like  to  hear 
them." 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  lier  yourself  ?  " 

"  Because  I  had  a  prior  engagement." 

She  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 

"  Will,"  she  said,  "  you  are  a " 

"  '  Fool ! '    Out  with  it,  ma'am.     Am  I  ?  " 

"  If  any  one  else  said  so "     Slie  made  quite  a 

creditable  list. 

"  We'd  ask  them  why  they  said  so,  wouldn't  we  ?  " 

"  And  they  would  answer,  *  Because  he  loves  the  best 
girl  in  the  world,  and  he  will  not  give  himself  a  chance 
to  win  her.'" 

"  And  we  should  say,  '  That  shows  how  little  you 
know  about  it.'" 

"  A  poor  answer  !  " 

"  No,  little  mother — the  truth.  Madge  isn't  for 
me,  no  matter  what  my  feelings  may  be.  It's  a  case 
of  prior  engagement  again." 

"  To  that  dumb  dwarf,  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked 
hotly.    "  I  tell  you  there  is  no  engagement." 

He  laughed — a  real,  genuine  laugh. 

"  Mrs.  Weaver,  ma'am,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it 
of  you !  He's  barely  two  inches  shorter  than  this 
Goliath,  and  he  can  talk  my  head  off  already.     You 
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get  him  on  the  Statute  of  Uses !  No,  there  mayn't 
be  any  actual  engagement,  but  he  was  in  the  field 
long  before  me,  and  there's  a  very  strong  feeling 
between  them  ;  I'm  certain  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  she  said  obstinately,  "  but 
it  is  easy  to  put  it  to  the  test.  If  it  is  as  you  think, 
you  will  not  have  done  him  the  least  harm." 

"  I  believe  she  would  be  happy  with  him,  and  I'm 
sure  she  would  be  the  making  of  him.  And  as  long  as 
she's  happy  I  shan't  be  miserable— haven't  I  got  you, 
little  mother  ?  " 

"  Not  for  long.  Will,"  she  whispered,  the  rare  tears 
glistening  in  her  eyes,  "  not  for  long.  And  I  don't 
want  to  go  till  I  have  seen  you  with  your  heart's 
desire." 

"  Here  they  ^.re  !  "  he  cried,  springing  up.  "  Get  a 
couple  of  chairs,  will  you,  Roddies,  from  the  summer- 
house.     Of  course  you'll  stop  to  tea." 


Looking  back  in  after  years,  Jim  always  pointed 
to  the  Bangor  Traction  Arbitration  as  one  of  the 
milestones  in  his  career.  The  arbitrator  was  a  well- 
known  civil  engineer.  Sir  Theodore  Manning,  the 
hearing  was  at  the  Surveyors'  Institute,  and  there 
was  a  bi"  array  of  various  interests  hostile  to 
the  Corpc  ition.  This  body  was  represented  by  Jim, 
who  had  against  him  six  learned  counsel,  every  one 
of  them  a  good  many  years  his  senior  in  age  as  well 
as  in  standing  at  the  Bar.  Messrs.  Compton  & 
Compton,  the  Corporation  solicitors,  were  alarmed  at 
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the  apparent  disparity,  and  implored  Mr.  Weaver  to 
come  and  save  the  situation.  He  laughed  at  their 
fears. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "  You've  got 
about  the  best  man  at  the  Chancery  Bar  for  such  a 
case.  Mind  you  come  and  tell  mc  v  hat  you  think 
of  Mr.  Roddies,  as  soon  as  the  hearing  is  over." 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  day  the  solicitors  freely 
admitted  that  Mr.  Weaver  was  right,  and  that  his 
deputy  was  a  wonder.  In  spite  of  his  quiet,  deliberate 
manner,  he  soon  showed  that  he  was  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Import urbably  self-possessed, 
absolutely  master  of  all  the  facts  and  figures  involved, 
he  quickly  won  the  ear  of  the  arbitrator.  In  cross- 
examining  a  hostile  witness  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
overshadowed  by  the  robuster  methods  of  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Common  Law  bar,  yet  even  here 
the  weakness  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  when 
he  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close  with  a  two- 
hour  reply,  in  which,  without  a  superfluous  word  or 
an  unnecessary  reference,  he  pulvc  'sed  his  opponents' 
case,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  result 
would  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Corporation  won 
all  along  the  line,  and  Mr.  Compton,  senior,  was  not 
the  only  solicitor  who  made  a  mental  note  of  the 
brilliant  young  advocate. 

From  that  time  his  practice  grew  quickly  and 
steadily.  Known  at  first  among  his  brethren  at  the 
Bar  as  "that  man  of  Weaver's,"  his  own  name  was, 
before  very  long,  almost  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  Q.C.  It  was  one  of  his  great  advantages  that 
the  work  was  so  congenial  to  him.     The  more  intricate 
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the  legal  knot,  the  more  subtle  the  point,  the  more 
pleasure  he  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Weaver  had  t)een 
right  in  his  first  impressions.  As  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned,  the  young  man  certainly  had  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him. 
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VI 

Thei"  'verc  the  roots  of  other  matters,  too,  as  he 
was  soon  to  find  out  with  great  surprise  and  dis- 
composure. He  still  kept  up  his  annual  visits  to 
Mrs.  Check  at  Ilfracombc.  Dick  generally  spent  his 
holidays  with  Uncle  Joh  or  took  Rosic  on  the 
Continent.  Madge,  of  .urse,  accompanied  the 
Weavers,  for,  since  her  advent,  Mrs.  Weaver  had 
become  quite  adventurous,  and  went  to  Brighton,  or 
Hastings,  or  Eastbourne,  where  they  could  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Exquisite,  as  Mr.  Weaver's  yacht  was 
named.  But  Jim  clung  to  the  old  associations,  and 
he  was  genuinely  fond  of  Aunt  Susan.  Besides  that, 
there  was  another  reason  that  drew  him  to  Hampstead 
House.  It  was  in  Aunt  Susan's  presence  that  a  side 
of  his  nature  seemed  to  wake  into  life  which  at  other 
times  was  dormant.  He  had  never  forgotten  the 
weeks  of  his  illness,  and  the  strange  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  had  taken  possession  of  him  then.  The 
Bible  readings  and  the  occasional  few  words  of 
prayer  ;  the  thoughts  of  death  and  the  impulse  to 
confess  his  sins  ;  the  curious  feeling,  which  he  could 
so  well  remember,  that  school,  and  work,  and  prizes 
had  become  matters  of  absolute  insignificance,  in 
which  he  had  ceased  to  feel  the  smallest   interest ; 
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all  these  things  invested  that  episode  of  his  childhood 
with  undying  interest. 

In  the  long  vacation  that  followed  the  Bangor 
Arbitration,  he  went  down  as  usual  to  Hampstead 
House.  As  usual,  too,  he  timed  his  visit  late  in 
September,  when  the  holiday  rush  was  well  over. 
The  end  of  the  vacation  always  found  him  eager  for 
I  the  reopening  of  the  Courts.  Acting  upon  Dick's 
r  strong  advice,  he  had  tried  golf,  but  he  had  no  aptitude 
for  games  of  the  athletic  kind,  and  this  particular 
game  seemed  to  him  extremely  childish  and  inane. 
In  spite  of  his  classical  successes,  his  literary  tastes 
were  not  pronounced,  and  though  he  enjoyed  a  good 
d-'tective  story,  he  was  not  a  groat  novel  reader. 

His  usual  way  of  spciiding  the  time  was  to  climb 
one  of  the  hills  and  lie  on  the  grass,  reading  the  papers 
or  revolving  points  of  law,  smoking  an  occasional 
cigarette,  or  <:nr.king  sweets.  The  only  allirnativc 
was  a  long,  ^i  -iimless  walk,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  bricks  and  mortar  by  preference,  for  he  was  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Wlnle  taking  one  of  these  strolls,  he  found  himself 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  long  rows  of 
small  houses  were  broken  by  gaps  of  highway  and 
hedge.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  he  was  tired  and  very 
thirsty.  A  few  yards  farther  on,  he  saw  a  country 
inn,  half  transformed  into  a  suburban  public-house. 
There  was  the  old,  black  thatched  roof  with  dormer 
windows,  but  below,  the  front  had  been  renovated 
with  stucco  and  plate-glass,  and  there  was  a  display 
of  bright  brass  and  incandescent  gas  lights.  He 
pushed  open  the  swing  doors  and  walked  into  the 
15 
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bar.  It  was  empty  on  both  sides  of  the  counter, 
but  almost  immediately  a  door  at  the  back  opened 
and  a  girl  came  forward.  She  was  tall  and  stout, 
large-framed  as  well  as  plump.  Her  hair  was  red, 
and,  like  everything  else  about  her,  ample  in  quantity. 
Her  skin  was  very  white,  but  thickly  freckled,  the 
features  large  and  inclintd  to  coarseness,  the  eyes, 
light  grey  in  colour,  were  prominent,  and  looked 
out  on  the  world  with  a  bold  and  challenging  gaze. 
Her  dress,  of  cheap  and  flimsy  material,  v  as  showy, 
and  seemed  to  go  well  with  her  luxuriant  figure. 
She  had  a  thimble  on  her  finger  and  a  piece  of  fancy- 
work  in  her  hand. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Jim  politely.  "  A  bottle 
of  lemonade,  please." 

She  acknowledged  the  greeting  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile,  looked  him  up  and  down,  and  then  produced  the 
bottle.     Just  as  she  was  going  to  open  it,  she  paused. 

"  I'd  'ave  a  soda  if  I  were  you,"  she  said,  "  a  soda 
with  a  drop  of  Scotch  in  it.     That's  a  man's  drink." 

Jim's  eyes  and  judgment  told  him  she  was  coarse 
and  vulgar,  yet,  to  his  own  astonishment,  there  was 
something  about  her  that  attracted  him.     He  smiled. 

"  Very  good.  I'll  have  the  man's  drink,  then.  It 
doesn't  matter  much,  as  long  as  it  is  a  drink,  this 
weather." 

"  Doesn't  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  You  wait  a  minute, 
and  taste  my  little  brew,  and  then  tell  me  if  it  doesn't 
matter." 

The  "  little  brew  "  was  so  strong  that  it  made  Jim 
cough.  But,  with  her  derisive  eye  on  him,  he  finished 
it.    And  really  it  wasn't  half  bad. 
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"  Well  ?  ••  she  askod.     "  Wlial  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  First-class,"  said  Jim. 

"  'Ave  another.     I'll  mix  it  differently  this  time." 

"  No,  thank  you."    He  put  down  a  half-crown. 

She  rang  it,  as  though  from  force  of  habit.    Then 
she  smiled,  a  leer,  he  thought  it,  and  the  next  moment 
wondered  why. 
I  "  How  much  do  you  want  out  of  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  "  Nothing,"  he  answered,  and  again  wondered  why. 

g  She  beamed  on  him. 

I  "  I  knew  you  were  a  gentleman  the  moment  I  saw 

you.  We  don't  get  many  of  your  sort  here.  But  I 
know  the  difference.  It's  like  the  lemonade  and 
the  soda.  I've  seen  some  life.  I  "ave.  in  London— at 
the  West  End." 

And  she  winked. 

"  Odious  creature  !  "   Jim  thought,  but  he  lingered. 

She  picked  up  the  piece  of  work  she  had  laid  down 
on  the  table,  and  spread  it  out. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Very  pretty  indeed,"  he  answered.     It  was. 

"  What's  it  for  ?     There's  a  puzzle  for  you."    Again 
she  winked. 

"  It  looks  like  a  small  table-centre— isn't  that  what 
you  call  it  ?  "  he  suggested. 

She  burst  into  a  shriek  of  high-pitched  laughter 
"Table-centre!  table-centre!    Oh  lor',  that's  a  good 
one  !    You're  one  of  the  artful  sort,  I  can  see.    Table- 
centre  I " 

At  that  moment  the  swing  doors  opened  again 
and  two  men  and  a  woman  came  in.     The  girl  folded 
her  piece  of  work,  and  Jim  slipped  out. 
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VII 

Perhaps  it  was  the  effect  of  the  whisky-and-soda,  but 
certainly  Jim  felt  uncommonly  brisk  and  bright  as 
he  made  his  way  back  to  Hampstead  House.  Yet  he 
was  angry  with  himself.  The  girl  was  horribly  vulgar 
if  not  vicious,  abominably  familiar,  too,  with  her  winks 
and  her  leer.  And  yet  he  had  stood  talking  and 
laughing  with  her,  and  had  given  her  two  shillings  for 
nothing.  He  took  himself  severely  to  task,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  the  chance  that  had  set 
him  fret. 

And  yet,  before  he  had  reached  the  house,  he  found 
himself  beginning  to  recall  the  incident  with  a  curiously 
vivid  interest.  The  feeling  that  it  was  painful  and 
repulsive  was  already  passing  away,  though  he 
reiterated  to  himself  his  conviction  that  it  was  so. 

Next  morning  the  impression  seemed  weaker.  The 
whole  affair  had  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was 
not  till  the  afternoon  that  it  emerged  again  into 
prominence.  Then,  as  he  sat  on  the  hill,  about  equally 
bored  by  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  the  expanse  of 
water  below  him,  the  face  and  figure  of  the  red-haired 
girl  rose  between  them  and  him.  Suddenly,  the 
whole  occurrence  appeared  invested  with  a  new 
importance.  It  was  as  though  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  he  had  really  come  face  to  face  with  actual 
life.  With  her  coarse,  full,  abounding  vitality,  her 
bold  eye,  her  free  tongue,  her  loud,  fearless  laughter, 
what  a  change  she  was  from  the  finicking  proprieties 
and  shallow  conventions  of  middle-class  respectability ! 
It  had  been  an  experience,  he  told  himself,  and  he 
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might  well  have  learned  more  by  it.  She  was  so 
utterly  different  from  the  types  he  knew.  He  could 
think  of  a  dozen  questions  he  might  have  asked  her. 
She,  at  any  rate,  was  not  ashamed  of  her  point  of  view. 
She  had  no  cunning  reticence.  The  very  boldness  of 
her  speech,  the  audacity  of  her  big  eyes — these  spoke 
of  courage,  and  high  spirit,  and  overflowing  vitality. 
It  all  came  back  to  that ;  it  was  that  which  a  tracted 
him.  His  own  physique  was  thin  and  poor — ^there 
was  nothing  of  him  but  nerve  and  brain.  She — he 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  her  ample  proportions,  her 
large  but  shapely  hand  and  wrist,  the  poise  of  her 
head  on  the  strong  neck.  A  splendid  animal ;  and 
after  all,  whatever  else  man  may  be,  he  is  animal  first. 

He  got  up,  made  his  way  down  the  hill,  and  set 
out  for  a  saunter.  He  knew  perfectly  well  where  he 
was  bound  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  way,  but  it  was  as  if  he  were  following  a  thread. 
He  walked  slowly  and  stopped  often,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  he  was  impelled  by  no  undue  eagerness.  And 
about  five  o'clock,  he  saw  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
Turk's  Head. 

He  walked  in.  A  short,  square-shouldered  young 
man,  in  a  loud  check  jacket  and  tight  knee-breeches, 
was  just  draining  a  pot  of  beer.  Opposite  him,  with 
her  elbows  on  the  bar  and  her  face  bent  forward  so 
as  almost  to  touch  him,  was  the  red-haired  girl. 
To-day  she  wore  a  black  and  white  blouse  which 
Jim  immediately  decided  was  a  great  improvement. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  broad  smile  and  a  loud 
"Good  afternoon."  Almost  in  the  same  breath  she 
dropped  a  word,  Jim  fancied,  to  the  young  man,  who 
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turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out,  honouring  the  new- 
comer with  a  scowl  as  he  passed  him. 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  He's  jealous  of  you,"  she  said  ;  "  he's  fair  gone  on 
me,  but  he's  no  good."  (Jim  noticed  that  her  aspirates 
were  in  better  order.)  "  StUl,  in  a  beastly  hole  like 
this,  one  has  to  take  what  one  can  fmd.  I  wondered 
whether  you'd  come  again.  I  thought  you  would. 
Most  men  seem  to  like  me,  and  most  women  don't— 
I  can't  imagine  why.  Can  you  ?  "  And  she  winked 
broadly, 

"  I  suppose  the  men  admire,  and  the  women  are 
afraid." 

She  stretched  out  her  arm  and  gave  him  the  faintest 
little  chuck  under  the  chin.  He  started  back,  then 
smiled. 

"  That's  right,"  she  said,  with  one  of  her  great, 
hearty  laughs.  "  I  go  too  far  sometimes,  when  I  take 
a  fancy.  There's  a  compliment  for  you !  Sow 
what's  it  to  be— a  half-crown  soda,  or  a  five-shilling 
cocktail  ?  " 

"Let's  try  the  cocktail,"  he  said.  He  took  out 
a  half-sovereign,  then  put  it  back  and  laid  down  the 
five  shillings  in  silver. 

She  was  mixing  the  cocktail,  but  she  saw,  and  gave 
another  of  her  bursts  of  laughter. 

"  Liberal,  but  got  your  head  screwed  on  the  right 
way,"  she  said.  "  You're  a  lawyer  or  a  writer— a  lawyer, 
I  should  say— you  look  to  'ave  too  much  sense  for  a 
writer.  Yes,  you're  a  lawyer  ;  you  know  how  to 
keep  your  face  striight.  Bless  you,  we  get  to  know. 
I  was  at  a  big  restaurant  just   opposite  the  Law 
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Courts  in  town,  and  I  used  to  have  dozens  of  lawyer 
chaps  'anging  about  the  bar.  Good  sort  they  were, 
too,"  she  added.  "  Now  see  what  you  think  of  this. 
Shall  I  sip  it  first,  for  luck  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  all  means,"  said  Jim. 

She  put  it  to  her  lips  and  drank  it  off.  Then  she 
leaned  back  against  the  wall,  pointing  at  him,  and 
shouting  with  laughter. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  "  you  couldn't  keep  your  face 
straight  that  time.  Never  mind ;  don't  cry.  He 
shall  'ave  another,  that  he  shall." 

Jim  found  the  cocktail  strong  but  decidedly  agree- 
able. He  also  found  no  difficulty  in  asking  his  ques- 
tions, and  gained  a  lot  of  information  as  to  the  trials 
and  compensations  of  a  barmaid's  life.  And  when 
he  said  good-bye,  it  was  with  a  promise  that  he  would 
repeat  his  visit  the  next  day. 

This  was  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday  morning 
he  woke  with  a  thundering  headache  which  he  rightly 
attributed  to  the  cocktails.  Mrs.  Check  deplored  his 
looks  and  declared  he  must  be  worrying  over  those 
horrid  law-cases.  He  told  himself  that  this  folly  must 
cease,  and  was  lost  in  amazement  at  his  own  infatuation. 
But  already  his  attitude  had  changed.  There  was  a 
fascination  about  that  girl — explain  it  he  couldn't ; 
he  had  given  up  trying  to.  Yes,  the  fascination  was  a 
fact  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  it  must  be  resisted.  And 
those  drinks — he  was  astonished  at  the  enjoyment 
he  found  in  the  cunning  mixt'^res,  and  the  delightful 
exhilaration  they  produced.  But  siuely  he  had  had 
warning  enough  at  home — they,  too,  must  be  resisted. 

And  that  evening  the  drinks,  which  had  increased  to 
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three,  were  cut  down  to  one.  but  the  red-haired  girl 
was  as  fascinating  as  ever. 

Yet  there  was  a  change.    He  admireu  her  more,  but 
be  hked  her  less.     He  was  more  wary  in  parrying  her 
questions  and  evading  her  advances.    The  price  of  her 
concoctions  rose  steadily,  ind  he  paid  and  she  received 
the  money  with  a  smile.     But   beneath  the  smiles 
he  felt  the  presence  of  a  certain  veiled  hostility.     In 
her  friendliest  speeches  there  was  something  forced 
md  mechanical.    He  was  afraid  of  her.  afraid  of  her 
msolent  eyes  and  reckless  tongue  ;   worse  still,  he  felt 
pretty  sure  that  she  knew  he  was  afraid.     But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  something  in  her  personality,  something 
partly,  and  o:  iy  partly,  expressed  by  the  big  frame, 
the  ample  prouortions.  and  the  scarlet  lips,  drew  him 
like  a  magnet. 

On  Thursday  evening,  as  he  walked  home  from  the 
Turk's  Head,  he  determined  to  make  up  some  plausible 
pretext  for  leaving  Ilfracombe  and  returning  to  town 
at  once.    When,  however,  it  came  to  the  point,  the 
plausible  pretext  was  used  to  justify  himself,  in  his 
own  eyes,  for  staying.     It  would  be  unkind,  he  assured 
his  conscience,  to  leave  Aunt  Susan  at  a  moment's 
notice.     So  he  stayed  on.  and  by  Friday  night  was 
faster  than  ever  in  the  toils.     He  was  furious  with 
himself  for  his  weakness.     It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
he  could  only  free  himself  for  a  single  day.  the  power  of 
the  spell  would  be  broken.    As  it  was.  he  began  to 
wonder  how  he  would  bring  himself  to  leave  Ilfracombe, 
or  what  excuse  he  would  find  for  stopping  on. 

And  then  at  breakfast  on  Saturday,  Mrs.  Check, 
after  reading  her  letters,  looked  up  and  said. 
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"  Jim,  Madge  Carr  is  coming  down  this  morning 
for  the  week-end." 

"Madge!"  exclaimed  Jim,  in  great  astonishment. 
"  Why,  I  thought  she  was  with  the  Weavers  at 
Brighton." 

"  No ;  they're  back  in  town,  and  it  seems  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Weaver's  is  staying  with  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
so  they  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  Madge  to 
have  a  little  change." 

When  her  train  was  due,  Jim  walked  to  the  station 
to  meet  her. 

She  did  not  seem  very  surprised  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Weaver  thought  you  were  down  here,"  she 
said. 

"  I  wonder  the  old  lady  could  let  you  out  of  her 
sight,"  he  remarked. 

"I'm  afraid  she  didn't  really  like  my  coming,  but 
she  is  so  sweet  and  unselfish,  and  Mr.  Weaver  urged 
it  so  strongly." 

Jim  was  always  glad  to  see  Madge,  but  on  this 
occasion  another  feeling  mingled  with  the  pleasure,  a 
strong  feeling  that  she  had  brought  him  deliverance. 
As  he  looked  into  her  clear,  honest,  friendly  eyes,  the 
thought  of  the  Turk's  Head  was  loathsome  to  him. 

"  You  aren't  looking  well,  Jim,"  she  said.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  Mugging  away  at 
that  horrid  law,  I  expect,  when  you  ought  to  have  been 
doing  nothing,  gloriously.  Have  you  got  a  headache 
now  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Jim,  "  but  I  had  a  rather  bad  one. 
This  is  its  debris." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  bad  one  indeed,  then,"  she 
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insisted,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  changing  the 
subject. 

That  was  a  day  which  hved  long  in  his  memory. 
Madge,  m  spite  of  her  journey,  was  eager  for  a  long  walk, 
and  after  lunch  they  set  out  for  Woolacombe.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumn  day.  and  even  Jim  was  touched 
and  impressed  by  the  serene  beauty  of  sky  and  hill  and 
sea.  When  they  got  back,  the  stars  were  just  beginning 
to  show.  As  they  came  within  sight  of  Hampstead 
House  he  suddenly  remembered  that  his  bondage  to 
the  Turk's  Head  had  been  interrupted.  He  turned 
to  her  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  she  could  not 
read. 

"  Thank  you,  Madge,  for  this  walk,"  he  said,  "  it's 
done  me  more  good  than  you  can  imagine." 

"  There  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  what  did  I  tell  you  ? 
You've  been  moping  and  working,  and  now  the  sweet, 
fresh  air  has  swept  away  the  cobwebs." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered.  "  and  I  think  it  has." 

On  Sunday  evening,  Mrs.  Check  sat  radiant  in  her  pew 
at  chapel,  for  on  one  side  of  her  was  Madge  and  on  the 
other,  Jim.  After  chapel  the  good  lady  went  home  to 
see  about  supper,  while  Madge  and  Jim  went  for  a  stroll 
by  the  sea.  This  service  had  been  a  short  one,  and, 
as  yet,  not  very]  many  people  were  parading.  They 
stopped  for  a  minute  or  two,  looking  seaward  at  the 
twinkling  lights  of  a  ship.  As  they  turned  to  resume 
their  stroll,  Jim  heard,  close  at  hand,  a  loud,  shriU 
laugh  that  sent  the  blood  leaping  to  his  pale  face. 
Right  in  front,  just  coming  face  to  face  with  them, 
was  the  girl  from  the  Turk's  Head,  accompanied  by 
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the  horsy  young  man  he  had  seen  on  his  second  visit. 
She  was  gay  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  her 
hair  and  her  lips  looked  redder  than  ever,  her  groat 
staring  eyes  raked  Madge  with  one  swift  glance,  then 
fastened  on  the  unhappy  Jim.  The  light  in  them 
was  mischievous  rather  than  malicious.  For  one 
second,  and  sorely  against  his  own  will,  his  eyes  met 
m  hers.  She  gave  a  broad  wink  and  he  looked  straight 
in  front  of  him.  She  said  a  word  or  two — ^loud  but 
indistinct — to  her  companion,  and  immediately  there 
followed  a  huge  burst  of  laughter,  the  girl's  scream 
high  above  the  man's  guffaw. 

Madge  looked  at  Jim  in  horror,  though  a  smile 
quivered  on  her  lips. 

"  What  a  terrible  person  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Horrible  !  "  whispered  Jim,  shuddering,  and  with 
all  his  soul  he  meant  it. 


VIII 

"Pitcher,  old  cripple,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "the 
world's  a  beastly  'ole." 

"  I'm  with  you,  Mr.  Roddies,"  answered  the  law- 
writer,  "though  sometimes  you  can  see  the  >ky  out 
of  it." 

"  And  feel  it,"  snarled  the  tailor,  "  I'm  none  so 
fond  of  being  drenched.  And  most  men  are  rats, 
and  almost  all  women  are  cats,  and  life's  a  great,  big 
swindle." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Roddies,  you're  too  strong  and  too 
sweeping.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  and  women, 
and,  on  the  whole,  life  plays  the  game  quite  fair." 
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"  Pitcher,  you're  a  fool ;  a  soft-'earted,  soft-'eaded, 
soft-willed  fool  that  never  dares  to  look  a  fact  in 
the  face.  You're  as  bad  as  the  parsons  that  swear 
black's  white,  till  they're  blue  in  the  face.  They 
come  to  believe  it  at  last,  too.  which  shows  what 
their  brains  are  like.  And  life  doesn't  play  fair. 
She's  the  worst  thimble -rigger  there  is.  and  luck's 
'er  thimbles,  and  man's  the  little,  dry,  withered  pea. 
Three  thimbles  she  'as.  there's  luck,  and  there's 
no  luck,  and  there's  blasted  luck." 

"  That  last  is  your  luck,  I've  heard  you  say,"  put 
in  Mr.  Pitcher. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  the  tailor  roughly.    "  There 
are  plenty  of  'oles  to  pick,  without  'olding  up  your 
own  coat  to  the  light.    Look  'ere,  I  knew  a  man  'oo 
'ad  blasted  luck  from  the  start.     'E  was  as  sharp  as 
a  needle,  but  all  'e  could  make  was  mistakes,  and  'e 
made  them  by  the  dozen.      'E  'ad  a  wife,  and  of 
course  she  was  a  cat.     'E   'ad  chUdren,  and  they 
were  almost  as  clever  as  'e  was.     But  they  'ad  luck. 
One  of  them  was  a— a  soldier,  and  'e  became  colonel 
of  a  crack  regiment.    Another  took  to  writing,  and 
'All  Caine  isn't  in  it  with  'im— scoops  in  money'  with 
a  shovel.     The  third's  a  painter,  and  he  won't  paint 
any  one  that  'asn't  got  a  'andle  to  'is  name.     Well, 
now,  this  father  of  theirs  'ad  saved  and  slaved  and 
sweated  to  get  them  on,  and  when  they  were  riding 
in  their  carriages,  what  do  you  think  they  did  ?  " 

"Took   him   to  live   with   them,"   suggested   Mr. 
Pitcher. 

With  them ! "  repeated   Mr.  Roddies  scornfully. 
"  Do  you  think  they  all  pigged  together  in  one  room  ? 
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The  colonel  'ad  rooms  in  St.  James's,  and  the  others 
'ad  'ouses  in  the  Cromwell  Road.  No  ;  but  they 
met  together.  '  'E's  a  back  number,'  said  the  author. 
*  Even  if  we  give  'im  another  coat,'  says  the  painter, 
'  we  must  keep  'im  in  the  background.'  '  Yes,'  says 
the  colonel,  twiddling  'is  sword,  '  I'm  afraid  we  really 
must  cut  'im.'  " 

"  And  what  did  the  father  say  ?  "  asked  the  law- 
writer. 

"  '  My  blasted  luck,'  "  'e  says,  "  '  to  'ave  such  sons.' 
It  was  from  'im  I  got  the  expression." 

The  conversation  took  place  in  the  tailor's  room, 
and  as  he  talked  he  stitched  away  busily.  Mr. 
Pitcher,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  smoke  his  clay  and  listen  with  deference 
to  his  friend's  outbursts. 

For  some  little  time  there  was  silence,  but  Mr. 
Pitcher  made  no  movement  to  go.  He  knew  the  signs 
of  more  to  come,  and  waited. 

"  Pitcher,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  suddenly,  "  do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  cabal '  ?  " 

He  pronounced  it  'cable,'  and  Mr.  Pitcher  im- 
mediately defined  it  as  a  strong  rope. 

Mr.  Roddies  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"  No,  no,  silly,"  he  said,  "  not  that  word,  though 
it  sounds  like  it.  The  word  I'm  thinking  of,  means  a 
conspiracy." 

Mr.  Pitcher  reflected  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  I  know— it's  spelt  differently,  and  the  accent's 
on  the  last  syllable." 

"  Damn  the  accent  !  "  Mr.  Roddies  exploded,  for 
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at  this  moment  his  thread  broke.     "  It's  ihe  meaning, 
not  the  accent,  I  was  talking  about." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Pitcher  eagerly,  taking 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  making  strange  passes 
in  the  air  with  it.  "  It's  coming  back  to  me— Clifford 
—Ashley— let's  sec— B— now  what  begins  with  B  ?  " 

"  Barmy  does,"  answered  Mr.  Roddies  promptly, 
"  and  that's  what  you  are,  if  you're  not  drunk.  'Oo's 
Clifford  and  Ashby  ?  " 

"  Ashley,"  corrected  the  law-writer,  a  new  note  of 
hurt  but  patient  dignity  in  his  voice,  "  I  may  have 
come  down  in  the  world,  Mr.  Roddies— I  have.  It 
may  have  been  my  own  fault — it  has  ben.  But  I 
had  tbe  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  I  was 
recalling  something  that  I  was  taught  at  school. 
The  Cabal  was  a  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  or  Charles  the  Second,  and  it  was  so  called  after 
the  initials  of  the  ministers— Clifford,  Ashley— B— 
B " 

"  Let  it  be,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Roddies,  almost  restored 
to  good  humour  by  his  very  primitive  joke,  "till 
we've  got  time  to  go  to  school  again.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  a  cable " 

"  Cab^,"  Mr.  Pitcher  suggested  timidly. 

"  A  cable  against  me,"  Mr.  Roddies  went  on 
firmly.  "It's  at  the  Institute.  You  know  'ow 
regular  I've  been  there  since  you've  known  me,  and 
before  then  it  was  just  the  same  for  years  and  years. 
I  couldn't  tell  'ow  long,  a:  never  once  be'ind  with 
my  subscription.  There  isn't  a  bit  of  work  I  'aven't 
done  or  an  ofl&ce  I  'aven't  'eld  for  them.  Time  after 
time  I've  put  my  'and  in  my  pocket  to  'elp  them 
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over  a  :,iile.  For  the  last  three  years  I've  been 
chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee,  and,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  a  better  chairman  it  wouldn't  be 
easy  to  find.  Well,  now,  I've  known  for  some  time 
that  there  was  mischief  brewing,  and  last  night  the 
murder  was  out.  They're  running  another  man 
against  me  for  chairman,  the  ungrateful  'ounds  !  " 

There  was  something  almost  like  a  sob  in  Mr. 
Roddies'  voice. 

"But  you'll  beat  them,  Mr.  Roddies,"  said  the 
law-writer  confidently.  "  You're  just  the  one  to 
fight  a  hard  battle  and  win  it." 

The  tailor's  face  briglitened  for  a  moment,  then  fell. 

"  If  I'd  'alf  a  chance—"  he  began,  "but  my  blasted 
luck's  sure  to  let  me  down.  Besides,  it  isn't  only  the 
winning  or  the  losing.  It's  the  ingratitude  of  the 
beggars.  They're  cowards,  too.  They  daren't  speak 
out,  but  I  could  'ear  what  they  were  mumbling  and 
whispering." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  vote.  I  don't  go  the  full  length  of 
all  your  views  on  religion,  nor  in  politics  either,  though 
I  must  admit  that,  except  as  to  the  landed  interest, 
you've  shaken  me  more  than  I  thought  any  one  ever 
would.  But  I  wish  I'd  been  able  to  keep  up  my 
subscription.     I  couldn't  manage  it." 

"  Oh,  a3  far  as  that  goes,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  the 
secretary  spoke  to  me  about  it  two  or  three  months 
ago,  and  I  squared  up  for  you.  You're  still  on  the 
list." 

"  And  you  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.    Oh 
Mr.  Roddies,  that  was  noble  of  you  !     I  will  repav  vcu 
when "  •'  •' 
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"  When  you  pay  up  the  back  <  nt,  eh  ?  Ah,  well, 
never  mind  about  that,  now.  V/e'll  put  our  'eads 
together  and  defeat  this  mea  .y  cab  c." 

But  Mr.  Pitcher,  thougl.  -  .^  m  /reat  matters,  was 
obstinate  in  small. 

"  I'll  back  you  against  an^  cai  .1      he  declared. 

Mr.  Roddies  threw  down  i;is  wo;/,  and  laughed — a 
clear,  hearty,  jolly  laugh. 

"  We're  just  a  pair  of  bal(     ead  d  '  i  ,  Pitcher !  " 

he  exclaimed.  "Come  dow.  staii  .»''  me  for  r. 
drink.    I'll  stand." 

IX 

While  Mr.  K-'ddles  was  donouncing  the  ingratitude 
of  his  sons,  they  were  progressing  steadily  and  serenely 
in  the  cour-e  on  which  he  had  started  them. 

So  far,  Dick  had  certainly  made  the  more  rapid 
advance,  though  his  actual  professional  career  had 
begun  later.  But  in  his  case,  external  circumstances 
in  the  shape  of  Uncle  John,  had  helped  materially 
Including  the  allowance,  and  Rosie's  sectlement,  his 
income  was  well  over  twelve  hundred  a  year.  The 
practice  was  slowly  improving,  for,  though  Dick  wa< 
not  enthusiastic  over  his  work,  he  never  neglected  it 
He  had,  since  he  entered  upon  his  practice,  taken  his 
M.D.  at  London,  and  was  now  directing  his  medica 
studies  with  a  view  to  specialising  on  diseases  of  tht 
nervous  system.  What  leisure  he  had,  was  devotee 
to  research  work,  and  the  direction  which  this  tool 
was,  hke  so  much  else  in  Dick's  career,  due  to  th( 
influence  of  Uncle  John.  Mr.  Trevenning  had  taker 
a  house  at  Newmarket,  and  often,  during  summer  an( 
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autumn,  Dick  and  Rosie  would  go  down  on  Saturday 
night,  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  come  back  in  time 
for  the  evening  patients.  The  afternoons  of  these 
visits  were  generally  devoted  to  Mr.  Trcvenning's 
training  stables  and  stud  farm,  and  to  liis  delight  Dick 
soon  began  to  manifest  a  vcr\-  keen  interest  in  the 
pedigrees  and  the  young  stock.  In  those  days,  when 
the  name  of  Mendel  was  practically  unknown,  certain 
rumours  of  his  investigations  had  reached  Dick  through 
one  of  his  college  friends  who  was  studying  abroad. 
These  difhcult  but  fascinating  questions  ot  heredity 
had  for  Dick  a  profound  interest,  and  lu-  never  wearied 
of  discussing  with  the  trainer  and  stud  groom,  as  well 
as  with  Uncle  John  himself,  such  details  as  the  colours, 
markings,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  horses. 

By  this  time  Rosic  and  her  father  and  mother  had 
recognised  and  deplored  and  accepted  Dick's  attitude 
towards  religion.  He  still  occasionally  accompanied 
Rosie  to  church,  but  it  was  under; 'ood  that  he  had 
unfortunate  views  which  made  his  attendance  little 
more  than  a  tribute  to  the  conventions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  hardly  this.  Steadfastly-  fixed  as  his  mind 
was  on  success  in  this  present  life,  there  was  in  him  a 
clear  vein  of  intellectual  honesty  that  would  have 
made  his  judgment  on  such  a  subject  as  religion  the 
very  last  sacrifice  he  would  have  paid  to  the  God  of 
Getting  On.  His  church  attendances  before  his 
marriage  had  cost  him  many  hcart-scarchings,  but  he 
had  slipped  into  them  gradually,  influenced  mainly 
by  a  desire  to  please  the  vicar,  to  whom  he  felt  he  owed 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  And  now  it  was  still  a 
personal  feeling  that  drew  him  to  the  church  doors. 
16 
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Rosie,  he  supposed,  he  believed,  was  sincerely  religious. 
If  she  changed  in  this  respect  it  would  be,  he  felt  sure, 
a  terrible  blow  to  her  father  and  mother.  Yet  if  he 
definitely  and  altogether  broke  away  from  Christian 
observances,  it  would  involve  explanations  and  argu- 
ments which  at  any  rate  might  unsettle  her  faith.  A.nd, 
illogical  as  he  knew  it  to  be,  and  apart  altogether 
from  any  question  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar,  he  felt 
that  faith  was  becoming  in  a  woman.  Then  a  dis- 
tinction occurred  to  him.  If  it  had  been  Madge  he 
would  have  argued  with  her — he  would  have  had  to. 
But  with  Rosie  it  was  different. 

And  Rosie  certainly  did  not  seem  to  take  the  matter 
much  to  heart.  But  then,  he  sometimes  asked  himself, 
what  was  there  that  she  did  take  to  heart  ?  She  was, 
indeed,  a  great  puzzle  to  him.  The  more  he  knew  about 
her,  the  less  he  understood  her.  She  was  clever,  with 
a  light,  bright,  surface  cleverness  ;  she  was  sweet- 
tempered,  unruffled  by  little  annoyances  that  some- 
times turn  philosophic  sweetness  very  sour.  She  had 
excellent  taste— ur.ier  her  rule  the  "  little  crib  "  was 
prettier  than  ever — and  she  was  generous  and  free- 
handed. But  while  all  was  so  fair  and  attractive  on 
the  surface,  the  question  he  had  begun  to  put  to 
himself  was— Is  this  all  ?  Is  there  nothing  but 
surface  ?  Are  we  going  through  life  knowing  nothing 
more  of  each  other  than  what  we  think  about  wall- 
papers, and  tennis,  and  our  neighbours'  foibles  ? 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that  their 
marriage  had  been,  so  far,  childless.  Motherhood,  he 
had  told  himself,  would  reveal  the  true  woman.  Bui 
no  word  or  hint  or  sign  showed  that  she  was  dis- 
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appointed.     She    seemed    perfectly    cheerful,    and 
serenely  contented. 

Again,  he  had  hoped  that  some  of  those  deeper 
experiences  of  hfe,  which  inevitably  meet  the  doctor 
on  his  rounds  or  in  his  consulting-room,  might  prove 
the  touchstone  of  revelation.  But  here,  too,  he  was 
disappointed.  When  people  were  in  trouble,  she  had 
plenty  of  kind  and  tactful  ideas.  She  could  write  a 
very  sweet  httle  note  of  condolence,  and  she  could  make 
up  a  wreath  or  a  cross  with  any  florist.  She  did  not 
shrink  from  the  mourners  as  if  they  were  plague- 
stricken,  nor  had  she  any  horror  of  funerals.  On  the 
contrary,  she  almost  seemed  to  enjoy  them. 

One  more  hope  he  had  formed.  He  had  such  faith 
in  Madge  that  her  friendship  might,  he  thought,  work 
wonders.  She,  too,  had  cleverness  and  charm  as  well 
as  beauty,  but  she  also  had  those  deeper,  stronger,  more 
enduring  qualities,  evidence  of  which  he  would  fain 
have  seen  in  Rosie.  He  took  great  pains  to  bring  them 
together ;  pcrnaps  in  his  anxiety  he  sang  the  praises 
Oi  Madge  a  little  too  loudly.  His  plan,  at  any  rate, 
shared  the  fate  of  most  pre-arranged  friendships.' 
Madge  was  laboriously  cordial,  and  Rosie  was  the  least 
bit  supercilious. 

Where  Dick  himself,  and  where  Madge  failed,  it 
was  Uncle  John  who  came  nearest  success.  He  was 
not  at  all  clever,  but  he  had  a  big  heart,  and  he  was  so 
genuinely  fond  of  both  Rosie  and  Dick  that  in  his 
presence  their  affection  for  him  seemed  to  fuse  the 
film  of  coldness  or  reserve  between  them.  And  as 
they  were  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 
him,  there  was  one   factor  at   least   in  their  lives 
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which  made  for  a  better  understanding  and  deeper 
sympathy. 

As  for  Rosie  herself,  she  was  quite  satisfied — satis- 
fied with  her  marriage,  with  her  pretty  home,  and  with 
her  clever  husband.  Of  course,  there  were  flies  in  the 
ointment,  but  they  were  little  ones.  She  could  have 
wished  that  Dick's  origins  had  been  more  reputable. 
She  thought  it  "  a  great  pity  "  that  he  had  such  queer 
views  about  religion,  and  she  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  in  this  matter  he  was  treating  her  too  much  as  a 
child.  She  would  not  admit,  even  to  herself,  that  she 
was  jealous  of  Madge,  but  she  certainly  did  think 
Dick  was  a  little  crazy  about  her.  But  Rosie  never 
did  admire  that  very  yellow  hair  which  always  looks 
as  if  it  had  something  done  to  it.  Then  there  was  just 
a  something  wanting  in  Miss  Carr's  manners,  but, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  when  she  remembered  this 
that  she  felt  most  friendly  to  her.  She  had  her  hopes 
and  ambitions.  Uncle  John  often  spoke  of  Dick's 
future  distinctions,  and  he  had  let  her  know  plainly 
that,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  their  future  was 
quite  secure.  Through  Portman  Square  she  had 
access  to  Society  in  +he  most  important  and  restricted 
sense  of  the  word.  Yes,  on  the  whole,  she  often  told 
herself,  she  was  a  very  fortunate,  and  ought  to  be  a 
very  happy,  girl. 

X 

"  Mr.  Roddies,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you," 
"  Which  'ave  you  been  'aving.  Pitcher — Irish  or 
Scotch  ?  " 

"Neither,"  answered  Mr.  Pitcher,  with  dignity ;  "and, 
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considering  the  state  of  my  pockets,  the  question  is  a 
cruel  one." 

"  Well,  per'aps  it  is  a  bit  unnecessary,"  said  Mr. 
Roddies,  "  but  when  you  talk  silly  it's  natural  to  think 
you've  been  acting  silly," 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  talked  silly.  One 
friend  may  surely  congratulate  another  on  seeing  his 
name  in  a  public  print." 

"  What  about  the  Police  News  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Roddies. 

"  What  about  the  Echo  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Pitcher, 
producing  a  copy  of  the  paper  he  named. 

"  Oh,  do  get  it  out  and  'ave  done  with  it,  for  goodness' 
sake ! "  exclaimed  the  tailor,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
irritability.  "  If  it's  a  joke,  crack  it,  and  if  it's  you 
that's  cracked,  well,  Colney  'Atch  is  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  it's  not  very  far  out." 

The  law-writer,  a  little  flustered,  and  most  of  his 
dignity  scattered,  opened  the  paper,  and  after  a  brief 
search  read  out  with  strong  emphasis  the  following 
paragraph  : — 


"The  Election 

"  Gloucester.— l^e  understand  that  the  Council  of 
the  Liberal  Association  have  invited  Mr.  J.  Roddies 
to  address  them  with  a  view  to  standing  in  the  Liberal 
interest." 

"  Thv.  e,"  cried  Mr.  Pitcher,  his  faith  in  the  excellence 
of  his  little  joke  quite  restored  by  the  sound  of  the 
paragraph  as  he  read  it,  "my  dear  old  friend,  I  do 
congratulate  you  most  heartily.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
—what  do  they  call  it  ?— Liberal  Council  have  dropped 
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in  at  the  Institute  and  heard  you  when  you  were  in 
form.    One  never  knows  how  these  things  start." 

"  Dear  old  fool,"  retorted  Mr.  Roddl-s,  laying  down 
his  work  and  manifesting  signs  of  strong  interest, 
"give  me  that  paper,  unless"— he  added,  with  a 
sudden  access  of  sharp  suspicion—"  you've  been  making 
all  that  stuff  up." 

"  No,  no !  "  exclaimed  the  law-%vTiter  eagerly,  "  here 
it  is."  And  he  handed  over  the  paper,  pointing  to  the 
important  passage. 

Mr.  Roddies  took  the  paper  and  read  out  the  whole 
of  the  paragraph. 

After  the  words  read  by  Mr.  Pitcher,  it  went  on— 

"  Mr,  Roddies  is  a  Chancery  barrister  in  large  practice, 
and  is,  we  believe,  a  very  cogent,  and  at  the  same  time 
persuasive,  speaker.  The  seat,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  one  that  was  held  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Lewis  Plummev , 
as  he  then  was,  as  a  Liberal.  On  his  appointment  to 
the  Bench,  the  seat  was  captured  by  Captain  Maidstone 
and  has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives. 
The  new  register,  however,  will  show,  we  understand, 
a  large  addition  to  the  working-class  vote,  and  the  prospects 
of  a  Liberal  victory  are  exceedingly  bright." 

"  Capital  joke,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  threw  the 
paper  across  the  table.  "  Ah,  Pitcher,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  that  was  almost  tragic,  "  if  only  I'd  'ad  'alf 
a  chance  !    Fancy  !— '  J.  Roddies,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Q.C  " 

"  Q.C. !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pitcher,  "is  he  that,  too? 
It  didn't  say  so,  did  it  ?  " 

"  If  'e  isn't  now,  'e  very  soon  will  be,"  declared  Mr. 
Roddies. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pitcher, 
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astonished  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  friend's 
information. 
"  The  name '11  do  it,"  grunted  Mr.  Roddies. 

It  was  through  Sir  Lewis  that  the  offer  had  come  to 
Jim.  This  time  he  had  asked  the  young  barrister  to 
dinner  and  had  broached  the  subject  to  him. 

"  I  was  down  at  Gloucester  this  vacation,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  met  a  lot  of  my  old  supporters.  They 
were  in  difficulties  about  a  candidate.  There  have 
been  two  before  them,  and  there  was  a  split.  One 
party  wanted  one  man,  the  other  the  other.  Finally, 
they  agreed  to  give  up  both,  and  try  to  agree  on  a  third. 
They  came  to  me.  My  first  idea  was  Weaver.  I  knew 
he  was  a  strong  Liberal,  and,  of  course,  he  could  stand 
the  racket  well  enough.  But  when  I  sounded  him, 
he  wouldn't  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment.  He 
said  he  had  home  ties  that  would  make  parliamentary 
life  an  impossibility  for  him.  Then  I  thought  of  you. 
You  must  be  doing  pretty  well  now,  and  the  expense 
at  Gloucester  would  not  be  ruinous.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  things  to  consider,  but,  if  you  can 
manage  it,  I  think  you  would  be  wise  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity—it may  be  long  before  another  as  good  offers." 

Jim  took  time  to  consider.  His  practice  was  now 
increasing  rapidly,  and  the  class  of  work  was  improving 
too.  Every  six  months  made  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence. And,  hitherto,  there  had  been  no  set-back.  He 
took  counsel  also  with  Mr.  Weaver,  who  strongly 
advised  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  "  Ask  your 
brother  about  your  health,"  he  said,  "  that's  the  only 
difficulty  I  can  see.    In  many  ways  I  think  it  will  be 
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better  to  go  into  Parliament  before  your  work  at  the 
Bar  gets  too  heavy.  You'll  be  able  to  fit  your  neck 
into  the  collar  gradually.  If  you  find  the  double  job 
is  more  than  you  can  manage,  you  can  drop  out  of 
Parliament  before  you  have  seriously  overtaxeu  your- 
self. But  I  don't  believe  you  will.  You'll  never  rest 
till  you  get  to  the  Bench,  so  the  sooner  you  get  there, 
the  better.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  take  it  easy.  And 
you're  just  the  sort  of  man  to  make  a  stepping-stone 
of  a  seat  in  the  House." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jim  doubtfully,  "I'm  not 
cut  out  for  success  in  the  House.  I've  no  enthusiasms, 
and  I'm  not  really  well  up  in  political  matters.  If 
I'm  heckled  I  shall  be  lost." 

"  Not  you,"  answered  his  friend,  "  Get  the  last 
volume  of  the  Liberal  Magazine,  and  read  it  up  on  the 
way  to  Gloucester.  That'll  give  you  powder  and 
shot  enough  to  blow  the  hecklers  out  of  the  field.  As 
for  enthusiasms,  what  use  are  they  to  an  Attorney- 
General  ?  What  you'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  make 
yourself  indispensable  to  your  party.  You  can  count 
on  your  fingers  the  men  who  can  really  master  a  big 
Bill.  That's  where  the  lawyer  comes  in,  and  that's 
where  you  can  score,  if  you  choose  to." 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  you  don't  go  in  yourself," 
said  Jim. 

"  I  don't  think  imagination's  your  strong  point. 
But  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  clear  about  it  myself.  I 
don't  think  I'm  naturally  very  ambitious.  Nine  or 
ten  years  ago  I  was  as  keen  as  pepper  on  getting  on, 
but  that  was  because  I  had  my  mother  and  sister  to 
think  of.    Now  the  sister  is  gone  "-—here  his  voice 
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changed,  as  it  always  did,  when  he  mentioned  her — 
"  and  there's  plenty  for  the  mother's  comfort.    The 
work's  right  enough,  but  why  should  I  make  myself 
a  slave  to  it  ?     If  promotion  came  my  way,  I  should 
take  it  like  a  shot,  because  the  pay's  good,  it's  an 
easier  job  than  this,  and  it  would  please  the  old  lady. 
But  it  wouldn't  pleas,  her  if  Saturday  and  Sunday 
were  the  only  nights  she  saw  me,  and  if,  when  she  did 
see  me,  she  found  a  used-up  wreck.    No  ;  ambition  is 
all  very  well,  but  a  reasonably  healthy,  comfortable  life, 
and  time  to  read  and  think  and  talk  with  those  we 
love,  is  a  great  deal  better.     In  a  few  years'  time,  if 
you  don't  take  all  my  work  away,  I  shall  be  able  to 
retire  in  comfort  if  I  want  to.     You  are  different. 
The  spur's  in  your  flanks,  and  on  you'll  go  till  you 
find  your  stall,  or  drop  on  the  road.    But  I  don't 
think  you'll  drop." 

Nor,  it  may  be  presumed  did  Jim  himself,  for  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  addressed  the  Council,  and 
was  duly  chosen  as  Liberal  candidate  for  Gloucester. 


XI 

The  "  cable  "  had  succeeded  in  its  nefarious  designs, 
and,  after  a  fierce  and  envenomed  struggle,  Mr. 
Roddies  had  been  ousted  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Managiii<5  Committee.  He  had  fought, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  for  all  he  was  worth.  As 
acting  chairman,  till  the  moment  of  the  election, 
he  had  used  his  power  ruthlessly.  With  the 
help  of  The  Chairman's  Manual,  he  had  ruled  his 
opponents  out  of  order  on  every  possible  occasion. 
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Considerations  of  etiquette  and  good  form  he  had 
flung  to  the  winds.  He  was  out  to  win,  he  said, 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  It  was  all  in  vain.  A  new 
element  had  been  gradually  leavening  the  Institute — 
foreigners,  most  of  them,  who  looked  with  amusement 
and  scorn  on  what  Mr.  Roddies  and  his  friends  had 
taken  for  Advanced  Thought.  These  new  men  were 
not  so  much  Radicals  with  a  leaning  towards  Socialism, 
as  Socialists  with  a  leaning  towards  Anarchism.  Mr. 
Roddies  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  foreigners, 
and  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  that  when 
he  was  ousted  from  the  chair  by  a  majority  of  three 
votes,  his  successor  should  be  a  dark-complexioned, 
beetle-browed  alien  named  Sidnowitz.  To  make  the 
cup  more  bitter,  he  had,  as  the  last  of  his  official 
duties,  to  announce  his  own  deposition.  Till  the 
very  end  he  had  hoped  against  hope.  Even  wher 
the  paper  was  handed  to  him  by  the  grinning  teller, 
he  could  hardly  credit  the  figures.  Only  the  tears  ir 
his  own  eyes  warned  him  that  his  day  was  really  over 
Mr.  Pitcher,  white  and  miserable,  hardly  recognised 
his  friend's  voice  as  he  rose,  and  read  from  the  papei 
shaking  in  his  fingers, 

"  The  figures  are— Sid— "—on  this  first  syllable  h( 
paused,  and  then  carefully  divided  the  last  two— 
"  no— witz  forty-three,  Roddies  forty.  Sid — no— wit; 
is  elected,  and  I  'ope  you'll  find  'im  worthy  of  'i; 
name  and  of  you." 

Thereupon  he  threw  down  the  paper  on  the  table 
clapped  his  cap  on  his  head,  and,  with  scowling  fac( 
and  a  bursting  heart,  flung  out  of  the  room,  followec 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  unhappy  Pitcher. 
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As  he  crossed  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  rejected 
of  the  Institute  stopped  at  a  public-house  and  went  in. 
Mr.  Pitcher  felt  in  his  pockets,  shook  his  head  sadly, 
and  waited  a  little  way  off.  Before  long,  Mr.  Roddies 
came  out  and  went  at  a  brisk  pace  across  Gower  Street, 
down  Tavistock  Place,  and  through  the  squares  into 
Holbom.  At  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane  he  stopped 
again  for  refreshment.  This  time  an  idea  seemed 
to  have  struck  Mr.  Pitcher,  for  instead  of  stopping 
behind,  he  hurried  on  almost  at  a  run,  till  he  reached 
Petter  Lane  and  115. 

Mounting  the  stairs,  he  opened  his  own  door  and 
lighted  the  gas.  Then  he  tried  the  other  door  and, 
to  his  evident  satisfaction,  found  that  it  was  unlocked. 
He  fetched  in  a  kettle,  a  brown  stone  teapot,  and  a 
pinch  of  tea  in  a  paper  twist.  On  the  old  bureau  was 
a  gas-ring,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  kettle  was 
singing  cheerfully.  Revisiting  his  own  room,  he  re- 
turned with  a  couple  of  cups  and  saucers,  a  blue  paper 
packet  of  sugar,  and  an  old  newspaper.  This  last  he 
spread  on  a  corner  of  the  tailor's  work-table. 

Just  as  the  tea  was  made  and  the  gas  extinguished, 
the  sound  of  boots  on  Ihe  stairs  told  of  Mr.  Roddies' 
arrival.  Softly  closing  the  door  Mr.  Pitcher  rushed 
back  to  his  room  again  and  awaited  developments. 
He  heard  the  opposite  door  open,  and  then,  after  a  brief 
silence,  a  well-known  voice  called  "  Pitcher  !  " 

He  crossed  the  landing,  and  went  into  Mr.  Roddies' 
room.  The  little  tailor  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
table.  He  had  poured  out  two  cups  of  tea,  and  one 
was  in  his  hand,  steaming  hot.  He  looked  dog-tired, 
but  his  eyes  were  unusually  bright. 
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"  You're  a  silly  old  fool,  Pitcher,"  he  said,  looking 
up  at  the  law-writer,  "  but  you've  got  a  rare  good 
'eart.  You  might  'ave  done  a  dozen  things  to  show 
your  friendliness  that  wouldn't  'ave  given  me  'alf 
the  pleasure  of  this  cup  of  tea.  Shake  'ands,  old 
buck." 

Nothing  loth,  Mr.  Pitcher  held  out  his  hand,  and 
they  shook  with  great  solemnity. 

"  I  used  to  think  everything  of  brains,"  remarked 
Mr.  Roddies  when  his  hand  was  free  to  refill  his  cup, 
"  but  I'm  changing.  That  No-wits  chap,  in  spite 
of  'is  name,  e's  got  brains,  but  isn't  'e  a  beast  ?  You 
'aven't  got  much  to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  brains, 
but  you're  a  fine  old  chap.  You've  stood  by  me 
like  a  man,  and  I  shan't  forget  it." 

Mr.  Pitcher's  face  reflected  the  conflicting  emotions 
by  which  he  was  agitated — grief  for  his  patron's 
troubles,  and  pleasure  at  the  encomiums  on  his  own 
loyalty. 

"  Mr.  Roddies,"  he  said,  with  a  gulp,  "  we  both  of 
us  did  our  best,  and  if  it  was  no  good,  it  was  not  so 
much  fault  as  luck." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  tailor,  jumping  at  the  familiar 
word,  "  my  blasted  luck !    Quite  right.  Pitcher." 

"  And  what,"  continued  the  law-writer,  "  what  do 
you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  do  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Roddies  testily.  "  What 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  that,  Pitcher  ?  Go  to 
bed,  I  suppose,  and  dream  of  Christmas  trees  and 
'ot  cross  buns." 

"  I  meant  with  regard  to  the  Institute." 

Mr.  Roddies  pondered. 
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"  I  won't  commit  myself  at  present,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  Speaking  as  man  to  man,  Fitcher,  I'm  not 
in  a  condition  to.  My  weakness — our  weakness,  eh, 
old  man  ? — has  got  the  better  of  me  on  the  way 
'ome,  and  my  'eaa's  muzzy.  The  first  pub  mad  '  me 
feel  like  fighting  ;  the  second  like  caving  in  ;  now 
your  tea  has  worked  me  up  again  and  I  feel  like 
'aving  another  go  at  old  No-wits.  But  there's  no 
'urry.    We'll  see  what  we  feel  like  to-morrow." 


XII 

Soon  after  his  recognition  as  Liberal  candidate  for 
Gloucester,  Jim  moved  from  the  Temple  to  a  very 
comfortable  flat  in  Wigmore  Street.  He  was  now 
making  a  large  income  for  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  his  prospects  were,  as  he  could  not  help 
knowing,  exceedingly  bright.  Indeed,  in  that  cool, 
deliberate  way,  characteristic  of  the  brothers,  he  had 
already  begun  to  think  of  the  judicial  bench  as  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition.  Far  more  quickly  than 
most  men,  even  with  influence  behind  them,  he  had 
reached  the  stage  when  lie  looked  askance  at  con- 
veyancing work,  and  though  he  still  devilled  for 
Weaver,  it  was  not  so  much  the  guineas  that  formed 
the  inducement,  as  friendship  and  his  insatiable 
appetite  for  work.  His  feelings  towards  Weaver 
were — for  one  of  his  temperament— curiously  strong. 
He  admired  him  as  a  keen,  sound  lawyer,  and  an 
honest  worker,  though  in  both  these  respects  he  now 
knew  himself  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior.  He  had 
also  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness 
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the  elder  man  had  shown  him  from  the  time  he  ha( 
first  entered  the  chambers.  In  fact,  these  feeling 
were  so  strong  that  they  almost  amounted  to  affection 
though  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  which  h( 
felt  towards  Aunt  Susan.  His  strongly  analyti( 
mind,  coupled  with  his  strange  upbringing,  had  madi 
him  severely  introspective,  and  he  had  long  ag( 
found  himself  wanting  on  the  emotional  side  of  hi 
nature.  His  lack  of  filial  affection  was  not,  he  felt 
wholly  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  father's  eccentricities 
Then  his  feelings  towards  Dick  were  not  as  warm  a 
they  should  have  been,  though  they  were  perfectl; 
good  friends,  it  was  this  consciousness  of  a  coldnes 
in  his  nature,  that  made  him  welcome  any  warmtl 
of  feeling  in  his  heart.  And,  by  a  subtle  process  c 
thought  and  emotion,  he  was  so  grateful  to  thos 
who  evoked  his  affection  that  because  he  loved  ther 
a  little  he  straightway  loved  them  more. 

But  in  th'"  connection  there  was  one  problem  tha 
pursued  and  fascinated  and  tormented  him.  Tha 
problem  was  his  feeling  for  Madge.  It  was  a  ver 
strong  feeling,  rooted  in  the  old  boy  and  girl  friend 
ship  of  their  schooldays.  He  thought  her  the  mos 
beautiful,  the  cleverest,  and  the  best  girl  he  had  eve 
seen.  Indeed,  his  faith  in  her  goodness  was  absolut< 
He  was  always  glad  to  meet  her,  and  to  her  he  talke 
with  more  freedom  and  frankness  than  to  any  on 
else.  If  this  was  really  affection,  he  was  sure  sh 
returned  it  in  kind,  though  her  feeling  for  him  migh 
be  compounded  of  elements  different,  or  mingle 
in  different  proportions.  He  had  been  powerful] 
affected    by   her    unconscious    interposition    in    tli 
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episode  of  the  Turk's  Head.  That  incident  had  been 
a  revelation,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  hiid  drawn 
aside  a  mysterious  veil  to  show  a  greater  mystery 
beneath  it.  The  whole  affair  had  been  so  sudden, 
so  swift,  so  horribly  intense,  so  vividly  real,  whiit;  it 
lasted,  and  then— in  a  moment,  it  seemed — had  ome 
the  collapse,  complete,  permanent.  But  he  could 
still  recall  with  shame  and  amazement,  his  utter 
powerlessness  in  the  presence  of  that  vulg  i .  ta\^dry 
temptation.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  ilic  more 
inexplicable  it  seemed.  And  almost  equally  iiiox- 
plicable  was  the  manner  of  his  delivciaiici  ] 
argued,  he  thought,  some  strange  power  in  MaiJ'je 
that  her  mere  presence  could  forthwith  free  him 
from  so  tyrannous  a  spell.  In  spite  of  his  gratitude 
to  her,  which  was  very  real,  the  mysteiy  of  her  influ- 
ence repelled  him.  He  hated  whatever  he  could  not 
understand,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  he  feared  it  intensely.  In  the  presence  of 
mystery  he  was  like  the  timid  swimmer  who  drops  his 
feet  to  find  no  bottom,  and  immediately  begins  to 
struggle  for  dear  life.  And  it  seemed  to  him  passing 
strange  that,  with  all  his  admiration  for  Madge,  she 
never,  even  for  a  moment,  kindled  in  him  one  single 
spark  of  that  flame  which  had  glowed  so  fiercely  in 
his  heart  before  the  squalid  altar  of  his  drink-shop 
divinity. 

It  was  Dick  who  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue. 
One  Sunday  evening,  when  Mr.  John  Trevenning  was 
away  in  the  North,  Jim  had  come  to  supper  at  Acacia 
Road.  Only  one  patient  disturbed  them,  and  that  was 
a  trifling  case— a  servant-girl  who  came  to  have  a 
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needle  cut  out  of  her  finger.  The  brothers  did  not 
meet  very  often  now,  and  when  they  did,  they  had 
plenty  to  say,  and  the  last  pipe  was  a  long  one. 

"  You  have  got  a  nice  little  place  here,"  said  Jim, 
looking  round. 

Dick  nodded. 

"  Yes,  there's  not  much  the  matter  with  it.  I  wish 
there  were  a  cradle  in  it ;  but  one  can't  have  every- 
thing." 

"  No,"  said  Jim,  "  and  you're  better  off  than  I  am— 

you've  got  Rosie." 

"  You  could  get  a  Rosie  to-morrow,  if  you  chose," 

answered  Dick. 

Jim's  pale  face  flushed,  but  he  made  no  pretence  ol 
misunderstanding. 

•'  You  mean  Madge  ?  "  he  said.    "  I'm  not  so  sure." 

"  I  am.  You  were  always  her  favourite.  ]i  usee 
to  make  me  mad,  but  I  knew  it  was  so,  all  the  time 
Don't  leave  it  too  long,  Jim.  Your  man  Weaver  ha; 
his  eye  on  her,  I  feel  sure." 

"  I  think  he'd  make  her  a  better  husband  than  : 
should,"  said  Jim  slowly. 

*  "  Oh,  nonsense,  Jim,"  answered  his  brother,  "  that': 
not  like  you.  Go  in  and  win.  Marriage  is  a  mucl 
more  prosaic  business  than  you  bachelors  think." 

"  Is  that   your  experience  ?  "   asked  Jim,  with  ; 

smile. 

"  Yes,  it  is.    When  I  married,  I  was  troubled  by  a  lo 
of  scruples  just  like  yours.     But  I  soon  found  there  wa 
nothing  in  them.    I  was  afraid  I  might  be  takini 
Rosie  in— that  she  thought  me  much  better  than 
was.     But   1   found  she  was  a  vcr\'  sensible,  lonj^ 
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headed  young  woman,  who  had  sized  me  up  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Madge 
knows  you  a  little  better  than  you  know  yourself,  and 
if  she  says  '  Yes '  to  your  question,  it'll  mean  that  she's 
thought  things  out,  and  is  satisfied  that  you'll  make 
each  other  happy.  If  she  says  '  No,'  you  may  be  sure 
that  Weaver  has  been  trying  his  luck  ;  but  you  won't 
be  any  the  worse  off,  that  I  can  see,  for  having  put 
the  question." 

Jim  looked  down  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  spoke 
with  a  certain  effort. 

"  Don't  you  ever  feel  something  strange  in  Madge  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?    Strange  in  what  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  seems  very  stupid  to  have  a  feeling — a 
strong  feeling — and  not  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  words. 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  She's  very  bright, 
and  jolly,  and  friendly,  and  all  that,  and  yet  it  always 
seems  to  me  as  though  she's  not  made  of  the  same  clay 
as  I  am.  If  there  were  such  things  as  angels,  and  one 
of  them  was  friendly,  could  you  ever  fall  in  love  with 
an  angel  ?  That  sounds  rubbish,  because  there's 
nothing  of  the  wings  and  nightgown  business  about 
Madge,  but " 

"  I  know  just  what  you  mean,"  Dick  interjected. 
"  I've  had  the  feeling  myself.  She's  on  another 
plane." 

"That's  it!"  exclaimed  Jim  eagerly;  "that's  just 
it.  It  can't  be  lower ;  it's  probably  much  higher, 
but  it's  a  different  plane.  And  that  seems  to  put 
us  miles  apart.  Sometimes  I've  thought  it  must  be 
religion  that  makes  the  difference." 

"  Tantum  religio  potuit,"  said  Dick,  whose  capacious 
17 
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memory  stUl  harboured  quite  a  number  of  classical 

tags. 

Jim  smiled. 

•'  Ah  "  he  said,  "  Lucretius  was  more  cock-sure  than 
I  am  '  It's  a  funny  thing,  though.  I  believe  I'm 
afraid  of  religion  very  much  as  I  am  of  Madge.  It 
attracts  me.  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 

with  me."  . ,  t^-  1    ««u  * 

"  I've  no  use  for  the  unknowable,    said  Dick,     but 

Madge  isn't  that.    It's  only  a  case  of  getting  to  know." 

But  Jim  shook  his  head. 

XIII 

Over  this  conversation  Jim  brooded  for  months 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Weaver,  his  opportunities  o 

meeting  Madge  would  have  been  very  few,  so  devote* 

was  she  to  old  Mrs.  Weaver.    Even  as  it  was.  week 

often  passed  without  their  seeing  each  other,  thoug 

this  was  Jim's  own  doing,  for  he  had  a  standing  invits 

tion  to  Cherril  Lodge  for  Sunday  dinner,  tea,  or  suppei 

When  they  did  meet  they  were  always  perfectly  cordia 

and  in  her  presence  Jim's  reserve  quickly  melted  awa: 

But  he  almost  always  went  from  these  meetings  pe 

plexed.  baffled,  and  troubled.    The  clear  eyes  thi 

looked  into  his  with  such  perfect  friendliness  held 

them  no  suggestion  of  any  wanner  or  different  feelin 

The  very  frankness  with  which  she  seemed  to  say 

him  whatever  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  was.  he  to 

himself,  an  indication  that  she  considered  their  relatio 

to  be  exactly  the  same  as  they  had  been  ever  since  t 

old  Arran  Street  days.    Watching  very  carefully. 
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fancied  he  could  detect  a  difference  in  her  manner 
when  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  Weaver. 
There  was  sometimes  a  touch  of  hesitancy  and  restraint, 
now  and  then  even  a  momentary  appearance  of 
embarrassment.  A  stranger  would  certainly  have 
inferred  that  Jim  was  the  favourite,  but  he  himself 
thought  otherwise. 

Of  Weaver's  feelings  he  had  now  no  doubt.  That  he 
loved  Madge,  was  perfectly  plain.  How  wts  it,  then, 
that  in  spite  of  the  opportunities  he  had,  they  were 
still  friends  and  nothing  more  ?  Of  course  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  have  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
and  that  she  had  refused,  but  his  bearing  towards  her, 
free  and  unconstrained,  repelled  the  suggestion.  Why, 
then,  had  be  been  silent,  and  why  was  he  constantly 
making  opportunities  for  Jim  to  meet  her  ?  Over 
these  questions  he  pondered  long  and  earnestly,  and 
he  could  find  no  reason  except  a  quixotic  generosity, 
or  a  belief  that  she  would  be  happier  with  his  rival. 
Upon  either  hypothesis,  he  must  be  a  man  in  ten 
thousand. 

With  this  recognition  of  his  friend's  chivalry,  came 
a  desire  on  Jim's  part  to  make  some  return,  for 
this  last  instance  was  only  the  climax  to  a  series  of 
generous  deeds,  spread  now  over  many  3  iars.  He 
would  stand  aside,  he  told  himself,  and  let  Weaver 
know  that  he  had  definitely  determined  not  to  marry. 
But  hardly  had  he  formed  the  resolve  before  it  began 
to  waver.  There  was  no  one  else  like  Madge  for 
him — how  often  had  he  said  and  thought  that.  From 
boyhood  he  had  always  looked  upon  her  as  bound 
to  him  by  some  special  tie.    It  was  over  this  claim 
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that  he  and  Dick  had,  more  than  once,  nearly  quar- 
relled. The  mere  notion  of  that  claim  passing  into 
the  hands  of  another,  tormented  him.  Fancy,  he 
thought,  Madge  receiving  him  as  a  visitor,  a  stranger,  in 
her  husband's  house !  Fancy  Weaver  looking  on  with 
a  friendly  smile,  allowing  and  re^ilating  their  friend- 
ship !  It  would  be  absolutely  intolerable !  Then  there 
was  Madge  herself  to  be  considered.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Dick  might  be  right.  It  might,  as  he  had  said,  be  only 
a  matter  of  getting  to  know.  She  might  be  waiting 
for  him  to  put  the  question,  and  with  the  answer  might 
come  the  revelation  of  a  new  Madge.  In  justice  to 
himself,  to  Madge,  and— yes— to  Weaver  too.  he  must 
learn  the  future  of  his  life  from  her  own  lips. 

So  he  reasoned,  and  doubted,  and  determined,  and 
hesitated,  and  made  up  his  mind,  only  to  change 
it  again,  till  his  sleep  was  broken  and  his  nerves 
shaken,  and  even  his  work,  he  fancied,  his  beloved 
work,  began  to  suffer.  And  then,  after  six  months 
of  this  torturing  irresolution,  the  end  of  it  all  came 
in  half  an  hour. 

XIV 

It  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  which  that 
year  fell  upon  a  Thursday.  Jim  had  come  to  early 
dinner  at  Cherril  Lodge.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Weaver 
settled  herself  down  in  her  big  arm-chair  by  the  dining- 
room  fire,  with  the  Record  on  her  table,  for  her  after- 
noon nap  which  generally  lasted  till  close  upon  the 
five  o'clock  tea.  Mr.  Weaver  had  some  letters  to 
write  in  his  study,  so  Madge  and  Jim  were  left  to 
keep  each  other  company  in  the  drawing-room. 
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"You 
looking 
cutting. 

don't   seem   at   all   well 

up  from  the  pages  of  a  1 

"  I've  got  to  page  2*56 

1,    Jim,"   she   said, 
book  she  had  been 
,  and  vou  haven't 

said  a  word  all  the  time.     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  are,  Madge,"  he  answered,  taking  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  first  step  at  the  same  moment. 

She  closed  the  book  and  laid  it  on  the  floor.  Then 
she  folded  her  hands  and  leaned  forward. 

"  I,  Jim  ?  "  she  said.     "  What  have  I  been  doing  ?  " 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  question.  Her  tone  had 
been  playful,  and  he  was  in  no  mood  for  trifling. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  "  for  months  I've  been  trying 
to  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  say  something  to 
you  or  not,  whether  to  ask  you  a  question  or  to  hold 
my  tongue.  It's  been  eating  my  life  out,  because 
I  hate  irresolution.  Just  a  minute  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind.  Your  question  seemed  to  pull  the  trigger. 
And  don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  me,  whatever  you 
answer.  Anything  will  be  better  than  what  I've 
been  going  through." 

She  lifted  one  hand. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Jim,"  she  said  softly,  "  don't 
you  think " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  don't.  I  can't  help  it  now, 
Madge;  it's  got  to  come,  and  it's  best.  I'm  not 
frank  by  nature,  I  know,  but  there's  something  in 
you  that  drags  the  truth  out  of  me.  Do  you  re- 
member the  chocolate  and  the  plums  ?  " 

She  smiled — a  tender  little  smile. 

"  I  always  liked  you.  That  was  when  I  began  to 
admire  you." 

He  smiled  too. 
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"  There  was  nothing  to  admire.  I  couldn't  help 
myself  then,  and  I  can't  now.  You  know  what  my 
question  is.  Can  you  love  me  ?  Will  you  marry 
me?  As  far  as  money  goes,  I  can  keep  you  in 
comfort.  As  far  as  position  goes,  I  think  most  men 
who  know,  will  tell  you  that  my  prospects  are  bright. 
But  I  don't  expect  these  things  to  weigh  heavily 
with  you.  I  love  you.  I  think  I  always  have  loved 
you.  I  love  you,  but  whether  I'm  in  love  with  you 
I  don't  know.  You  see  what  I  mean,  don't  you  ? 
There's  something  about  my  feeling  towards  you 
that  I  don't  understand,  myself.  You  don't  seem  on 
my  plane.  There's  something  that  seems  to  set  us 
apart.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  can  feel  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  it's  religion.  I  can't  make  myself 
believe  as  you  do ;  I  wish  I  could.  But  that  might 
come  in  time.  You  might  show  me  the  way.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  that  I  feel  you  can't  go  farther  than  a  friend- 
ship born  in  the-  old  days.  And  that's  not  enough  to 
marry  on,  is  it  ?  There,  Madge.  I've  put  the  truth  on 
the  table.    You  do  the  same — I  know  you  will." 

"  I'll  try  to,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes,  "  but  I  can't  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  because 
I'm  not  so  sure  of  it.  But  that's  only  as  to  the 
reasons.  But  one  thing  I  do  know— I  can't  say  '  Yes.' 
Dear  Jim  " — her  voice  quickened  and  trembled  as  he 
cast  down  his  eyes—"  I  do  so  hate  to  give  you  pain. 
A  woman,  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  can  only  make  that 
surrender  of  herself  when  her  heart  bids  her.  It 
would  be  the  worst  kind  of  sacrilege  without  that. 
I  would  risk  poverty,  I'm  not  ambitious  for  position, 
even  theology  shouldn't  stand  in  the  way,  because 
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we  both  want  to  find  the  truth.  But  against  that 
inner  voice  I  dare  not  rebel.  The  end  would  only 
be  misery  for  us  both." 

He  lifted  his  eyes.  His  face  looked  less  haggard, 
and  his  voice  was  quiet  and  even. 

"  I'm  glad  I  asked,  though  I  never  wanted  you  so 
much  as  I  do  now.  But  I  thought  it  would  not  be, 
and  I  see  now  that  it  could  not.  I've  got  a  daimon. 
and  it  told  me  so.  But  we'll  still  be  friends,  Madge  ? 
This  won't  make  any  difference,  will  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  will,"  she  answered.  "  It  has  forged  a 
new  bond  between  us.  I  should  be  wretched  indeed, 
if  I  thought  I  had  lost  you  as  a  friend." 

"  That  you  never  will,"  he  said,  "  and  look  here, 
Madge,  there's  one  other  thing  1  want  to  say.  I'm 
a  selfish  beast,  I  know,  but  I  don't  feel  so  selfish  just 
now.  If  I  can't  have  you,  I  hope  somebody  else 
will— some  one  who  will  make  you  very  happy.  I 
want  to  see  you  very  happy — I  want  it  more  even, 
I  think,  than  I  want  to  be  a  judge.  Good-bye,  now, 
for  the  present.  I  don't  feel  like  small  talk.  Tell 
Weaver  his  claret  has  given  me  a  bad  headache  and 
I'm  going  to  sleep  it  off.    Good-bye,  Madge." 

He  took  her  hand,  kissed  it  gently,  almost  timidly, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  quietly 
behind  him. 

XV 

"  We  shall  have  a  very  quiet  Christmas  this  year, 
Mother,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  after  dinner  the  next  day. 
"  Roddies  is  a  bit  seedy,  and  is  going  to  Brighton  for 
a  week  or  ten  days." 
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"  That  will  spoil  our  rubber,  otherwise  I  cannot 
say  we  shall  lose  much  in  the  way  of  festivity.  You 
say,  Will,  that  he  can  talk  in  public,  but  in  private 
life  he  is  a  most  funereal  guest.  I  always  think  he 
ought  to  be  kept  for  Lent." 

Generally,  Mr.  Weaver  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his 
friend,  but  on  this  occasion  ^e  let  them  lie.  "  You 
i-hall  have  your  rubber,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I've  asked 
the  brother  and  his  wife  for  Saturday." 

"Ah,  that  is  better,"  said  the  old  lady,  "the 
doctor  knows  how  to  use  a  tongue  as  well  as  to  look 
at  one.  And  the  little  wife  we  can  set  down  at  the 
piano  while  we  have  our  game." 

"  There's  a  hostess,  eh.  Miss  Carr  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Weaver. 

"  Oh,  I'm  used  to  it,"  declared  Madge,  who  looked 
pale  and  tired,  though  she  spoke  brightly  enough. 
"  When  Mrs.  Weaver  wants  to  read  the  last  new 
novel,  she  asks  me  to  play  dementi's  Sonatinas  or 
Schumann's  Album." 

"  For  a  very  different  reason,  though,"  said  Mrs. 
Weaver. 

The  old  lady,  in  defiance  of  the  doctors,  was 
extremely  fond  of  late  hours,  and  almost  the  only 
way  in  which  she  could  be  coaxed  upstairs  before 
eleven,  was  by  her  son's  promising  to  look  in  for  a 
good  long  gossip  as  soon  as  she  was  safely  in  bed. 

On  this  particular  night  she  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions with  great  spirit,  declaring  in  the  first  place  that 
the  felt  absolutely  disinclined  for  sleep,  and  intended 
to  sit  up  till  midnight.  Thereupon,  without  any 
beating  about  the  bush,  Mr.  Weaver  announced  that 
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he  had  several  matters  of  great  importance  to  discuss 
with  her. 

"  How  long  will  they  take  to  discuss  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,"  he  assured  her, 
with  great  gravity. 

"  I  mean  to  finish  The  Wages  of  Sin,  before  I  leave 
this  room,"  she  said  firmly. 

"  Of  course  there  may  be  points  that  arise,"  he 
remarked,  "  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  half  an 
hour." 

"  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
pages  left." 

"  Suppose  we  say  ten  to  half-past  ?  " 

"  Half-past  ten  to  eleven,"  she  cried  eagerly. 

"  Done  !  "  he  slapped  his  hand  on  the  table.  "  Write 
it  down,  Miss  Carr,  please,  and  put  a  penny  stamp  on." 

"  Will,"  said  his  mother,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone  in  her  bedroom,  "  I  am  sure  Madge  is  not  well. 
Did  you  notice  how  pale  she  looked  ?  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  her." 

"  Nothing  that  a  doctor  can  cure,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  She  has  had  a  trying  experience  and  is  feeling 
the  effects  of  it." 

"  You  arc  not  very  sympathetic.  Will.  You  look 
unusually  cheerful." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mother  dear.  You  know  what 
selfish  creatiu-es  men  are." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "a  more  unselfish  man  than  you,  never 
hved,  unless  it  was  your  father." 
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"  It  doesn't  look  like  it."  he  answered.  "  She  has 
been  in  trouble,  and  you  say  I  look  unusually  cheerful." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Will  ?  Tell  me,  and  do  not 
tease." 

"  The  gossip's  got  to  last  half  an  hour,  you  know," 
he  reminded  her,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  So  it  will,  and  longer,  if  you  make  me  cross." 

"All  right,  ma'am.  I  won't  do  that.  Miss  Carr 
had  a  proposal  yesterday  afternoon  while  you  were 
taking  your  nap." 

The  old  lady  sat  up  in  bed. 

"  A  proposal  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  Will,  and  you  look 
happy !    And  yet,  Madge — no,  I  do  not  understand." 

"  It  wasn't  my  proposal.    It  was  Jim  who  asked  her." 

"  Jim— that   Mr.   Roddies  ?    What   assurance  !  " 

Mr.  Weaver  laughed. 

"  I  really  don't  see  it,  ma'am.  I  only  wonder  he 
didn't  do  it  long  ago." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  told  him  she  could  not  love  him  in  that  way. 
But  they  parted  better  friends  than  ever." 

"  I  hope  she'll  never  see  him  again." 

"  You  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  heard  him  speak 
about  it." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did,  and  he  did  what  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  would  do.  He  told  me  that  now  he'd  had 
his  try  and  his  answer,  he  hoped  I'd  have  a  try.  '  You'll 
make  her  a  better  husband  than  I  should  have 
done,' — ^thosc  were  his  words.  And  then  he  thanked 
me  for  what  I've  been  able  to  do  for  him — I  didn't 
think  he'd  got  it  in  him  to  speak  as  he  did.    He's  the 
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strangest  mixture  I've  ever  seen.  He's  hard  hit, 
and  yet  he  looks  better  than  he  has  done  for  months, 
and  he  says  he  feels  better.  It  was  the  uncertainty, 
the  irrc:  olution,  that  was  killing  him.  I  thought  it 
was  the  work,  but  I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
He  thrives  on  work,  as  an  ostrich  does  on  nails." 

"  And  so  the  field  is  left  clear  for  you.  Oh,  Will, 
my  dear  boy,  I  am  glad.  But  do  not  let  the  grass 
grow  under  your  feet." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  little  mother,"  ho  said,  "  I  shan't  speak  for  a 
long  time.  It's  only  fair  to  her,  and  it's  only  fair 
to  him." 

The  gossip  went  on,  long  after  the  church  clock 
had  struck  twelve.  When  at  last  he  stood  up  to  go, 
Mrs.  Weaver,  holding  his  hand  and  stroking  it,  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  very  serious    xpression  on  her  face. 

"  Will  '  she  said,  "  your  m«  .her  is  an  uncharitable, 
spiteful,  evil-speaking  old  woman.  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  that  poor  Mr.  Roddies  novt.  You  set  me  against 
him  by  pretending  that  he  is  better  than  you  are  at 
your  work,  which  is  absurd.  But  he  seems  to  have 
behaved  extremely  well,  and  if  you  and  Madge  make 
me  happy  1  will  let  him  be  made  a  judge." 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  the  two  things 
did  hang  together  !     I  should  be  sure  of  Madge,  then." 


XVI 

It  was  in  the  following  May  that  Dr.  Richard  Roddies 
became  a  public  character.  The  Fortnightly  Review 
for  that  month  contained  an  article  by  him,  entitled 
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"New  Aspects  of  Heredity,"  which  embodied  the 
results  of  his  investigations  at  Newmarket  and  else- 
where on  the  transmission  among  horses,  of  colour, 
markings,  and  respiratory  troubles.  The  hints  and 
rumours — for  they  did  not  amount  to  much  more — 
he  had  received  as  to  Mendel's  experiments,  had  borne 
remarkable  fruit.  The  article  was  mainly  a  record  of 
his  actual  observations,  and  was  written  with  scientific 
accuracy  and  caution.  But  in  the  last  page  or  two 
the  writer  had  allowed  himself  a  little  license,  and  h:i.d 
suggested— though  still  with  reserve— some  startling 
results  which  might  follow  if  his  observations  were  ex- 
tended and  confirmed.  The  whole  article  showed  a 
very  striking  power  of  making  an  abstruse  subject 
not  only  intelligible  but  interesting  to  people  of 
average  endowments,  and  it  created  what  might  fairly 
be  called  a  sensation.  It  was  freely  discussed  in  many 
and  very  different  quarters.  The  orthodox  scientific 
dovecotes  were  fluttered,  lor  here  was  a  gospel  not 
strictly  according  to  Darwin.  The  theologians 
managed  to  detect  an  attack  on  individual  responsi- 
bility. In  sporting  circles  the  old  question  of  breeding 
from  roarers  was  revived,  and  discussed  from  a  new 
standpoint. 

Uncle  John  was  delighted.  Sir  Rowland  and  his 
foals  and  yearlings  had  been  the  starting-point  of 
Dick's  observations,  and,  next  to  Dick,  Sir  Rowland 
was  the  pride  and  joy  of  Mr.  Trevenning's  heart.  That 
particular  number  of  the  Fortnightly  went  into  a  second 
edition.  There  was  a  political  article  in  it  by  Lord 
Dallingham,  but  Uncle  John  had  no  doubt  as  to  why 
the  number  was  such  a  success. 
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"  He's  cleverer  even  than  I  thought  him,  and 
that's  saying  a  good  deal,"  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Dukes, 
who,  never  very  strong,  was  now  a  confirmed  invalid. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
homoeopathy,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Trevenning  rubbed  his  head  and  frowned. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  he's  not  as  strong  as  I  should  like 
to  see  him,  but  it's  partly  my  fault.  I  tried  to  rush 
him,  and  with  a  man  of  his  ability  it's  a  bad  mistake. 
He'll  plough  his  way  to  the  truth  before  he's  done. 
You've  not  much  reason  to  complain,  though  ;  he 
gave  you  Coffea,  30,  the  other  day,  so  he  told  me." 

"  Yes,  and  beautifully  I  slept  after  it.  Edwin  had 
always  great  faith  in  Coffea." 

"  Dick's  distinctly  interested  in  the  high  potency 
question — he  told  me  so  himself  the  other  day.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it's  through  that,  he  finds  salvation 
after  all." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Dukes  doubtfully.  "  I 
can't  imagine  him  a  real  enthusiast,  like  Edwin." 

"  Ah  well,  we're  made  in  different  moulds.  Your 
husband  was  a  wonder  in  his  way,  and  I  believe  Dick 
will  be  another  in  his.  But  they  mayn't  be  the  same 
ways.  Still,  I  believe  you'll  find  him  out-and-out 
on  the  right  side  before  he's  done." 

But,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  poor  Mrs.  Dukes  was 
concerned,  Mr.  Irevenning's  prophecy  was  not  ful- 
filled. Only  a  few  days  after  it  was  uttered,  her  little 
store  of  strength  seemed  suddenly  to  give  out.  Dick, 
who  was  in  attendance,  tried  the  usual  remedies,  but 
with  small  effect.    He  looked  very  grave. 
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"It's  very  serious,  I'm  afraid."  he  said  to  Mr. 
Trevenning. 

"  We  must  have  Main  ;  I  know  Agatha  wanted  him 
a  week  ago,  only  she  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  like  it. 
But  you're  not  like  that,  are  you,  Dick  ?  You'll  meet 
him,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  answered  Dick ;  "  he's  a  very 
able  man,  he's  fully  qualified,  he's  ever  so  much  my 
senior,  and  it's  your  wish.  Four  good  reasons,  and  the 
last  is  the  best." 

"  Good  boy  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  a  momentary 
smile  lighting  up  his  troubled  face.  "  I'm  glad  Rosie's 
upstairs.  You're  both  of  you  the  greatest  comfort. 
I'll  go  over  to  Seymour  Street  now  and  get  Main.  It's 
nearly  the  end  of  his  sitting  time.  I  dare  say  he'll 
come  back  with  me.  I  tell  you  what  I  wish  you'd 
do.  Send  a  full  telegram  to  Basil.  If  I'm  not  back 
in  twenty  minutes,  don't  wait.  I  shall  expect  you 
early  to-morrow  in  any  case.  Of  course,  if  there's 
any  change,  I  shall  wire  at  once." 

"  I  shall  be  round  again  before  ten  to-night,"  said 
Dick. 

In  less  than  the  twenty  minutes  Mr.  Trevenning 
returned  with  Dr.  Main.  He  and  Dick  discussed 
the  case  for  .e  little  time,  and  then  v/ent  up  to  the 
patient's  room  together.  When  they  came  down  Dr. 
Main  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  we  agree  that  there's  practically 
nothing  to  be  done.  It's  really  a  case  of  a  weak  heart 
that  is  worn  out.  It's  almost  beyond  stimulation, 
though  we're  trying  Digitalis.  Mr.  Roddies  has  used 
Lachesis,  which    is   sometimes   indicated   in  cardiac 
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weakness.    But  no  medicine  can  give  a  new  he.  rt, 
and  that  is  what  Mrs.  Dukes  really  needs." 

Then  Rosie  came  down,  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  child, 
but  cool  and  self-possessed  as  a  lady  of  the  Court. 
She  went  up  to  Mr.  Trevenning. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  dear  Uncle  John,"  she  said. 
"  Aunt  Agatha  seems  just  a  little  tiny  bit  better.  She 
would  like  to  see  you,  I'm  sure." 

As  they  drove  off,  Rosie  laid  her  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's arm. 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  Dick  ?  "  she  said. 

"  None  whatever,"  he  answered. 

"  How  sad  !  "  she  said,  as  though  to  herself.  "Poor 
Aunt  Agatha  !    Will  it  be  soon,  Dick  ?  " 

"  A  day  or  two  possibly,  or  it  might  be  any 
moment." 

"  Do  you  mind  waiting  for  me,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes  certainly  ?  "  she  said,  as  they  passed 
Crawford  Street. 

"  Waiting  ?  "  he  repeated,  his  mind  still  absorbed  in 
the  case,  "  no,  of  course  not,  if  you  want  anything. 
Shall  I  stop  the  cab  ?  " 

"  In  a  minute,  please— yes,  here.    Thanks." 

The  minute  or  two  stretched  to  ten  or  fifteen.  But 
when  she  did  appear  Rosie  was  so  penitent  that  Dick's 
momentary  irritation  died  away. 

"I  am  so  very  sorry,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  never 
dreamt  I  should  find  Miss  Briand  herself  at  this  time. 
I  thought  I  ihould  just  have  to  leave  a  message.  It  is 
good  of  you  not  to  he  angry.' 

"  Nev^  frocks  ? "  asked  Dick,  later  in  the  evening, 
smiling  at  the  child-face  lifted  to  his  with  a  very  serious 
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expression  in  the  grey  eyes.  It  was  after  dinner,  an3 
she  had  been  renewing  her  apologies, 

"  Oh,  don't  laugh,  Dick;  it's  for  poor  Aunt  Agatha, 
you  know." 

"  Mourning  ?  "  exclaimed  Dick,  to  whom  such 
promptitude  seemed  a  little  ghoulish  ;  "  while  she's 

still  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Is  it  very  dreadful  ?  I  know  they're  fright- 
fully busy  just  now,  and  I  should  hate  to  wear  anything 
in  memory  of  dear  auntie  that  was  slovenly— you 
know  how  very  particular  she  always  was." 

"  '  Is,'  you  mean,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  yes,  '  is,'  of  course.  How  very  careless  of  me. 
Besides,  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  the  work-girls  driven. 
We  used  to  have  some  of  the  tailor  girls  at  St.  Gabriel's. 
You  don't  think  me  heartless,  do  you,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Anything  but  that,"  he  answered,  with  a  kiss. 
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XVII 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Dukes,  and  Dick's  sudden  leap  into 
fame  as  the  author  of  the  Fortnightly  article,  soon 
had  important  consequences.  Mr.  Trevenning  had 
been  very  strongly  attached  to  his  sister,  and  her 
death  was  a  hea.y  blow  to  him.  He  found  his  chief 
comfort  in  the  society  of  Dick  and  Rosie,  who  were, 
both  of  them,  genuinely  fond  of  him.  Their  visits 
to  Newmarket  were  frequent,  for  Dick  was  still  busy 
with  his  studies  of  heredity.  These  visits  were  now 
often  returned,  and  Mr.  Trevenning's  carriage  waited 
by  the  hour  outside  "  the  little  crib." 

One  evening,  just  as  supper  was  over  and  pipes — b> 
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special  permission— lig^-ted  in  the  drawing-room, 
Uncle  John,  in  the  coolest  and  most  matter-of-fact  way, 
broached  a  startling  proposition. 

"  My  babes  in  the  wood."  he  said,  "  I've  been 
palavering  *o-day  w'^h  the  lawyers  over  poor  Aggie's 
will,  and  an  idea  ha  occurred  to  me— I  don't  know 
what  you'll  think  of  it,  but  you  must  talk  it  over 
together  and  tell  me  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth— isn't  that  what  they  make  you 
say  in  court  ?  It  seems  the  poor  dear  has  divided  all 
her  property  between  me  and  Helen- that's  Mrs. 
Mount,  yon.  know.  Well,  in  my  share  there's  a  house 
in  South  Kensington  which  is  empty  just  now,  it's 
in  the  Cromwell  Road  and,  from  the  valuation,  I  think 
it  must  be  a  pretty  big  place.  Now  I  simply  can't  go 
on  living  in  the  Square.  The  rooms  are  hateful 
without  Aggie. 

"This  is  what  has  occurred  to  me  — it's  rather 
revolutionary,  you  know.  You've  stuck  to  your  little 
practice  here,  Dick  uncommonly  well,  and  you  were 
saying  the  other  day  that  it's  better  now  than  when 
you  took  it.  But  your  heart's  not  really  in  the  work- 
all  the  more  credit  to  you  for  pegging  away  as  you 

have  done — and  I'm  not  so  very  keen  about  it well, 

you  know  why.  Pure  science,  as  yon  call  it,  is  what 
you  hanker  after,  and  since  that  article  of  yours,  it 
really  looks  as  if  pure  science  is  your  game.  Now  here's 
my  little  plan— I  told  you  it  was  revolutionary.  I'll 
go  and  live  at  that  Cromwell  Road  house.  You  sell 
this  practice  and  come  and  live  with  me.  Put  a  plate 
on  the  door  or  don't,  whichever  you  like.  Keep  on 
practising,  or  give  yourself  entirely  to  your  pure 
18 
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science — just  as  you  please.  You  know  I  look  upon 
you  as  my  children,  and  I  have  provided  for  you 
already.  When  I  die,  the  bulk  of  my  belongings  will 
go  between  you.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  won't, 
of  course,  make  the  least  difference  whether  you  fall 
in  with  this  notion  of  mine  or  prefer  to  go  on  here. 
But  I'd  like  you  to  think  it  over.  I  fancy  we  should 
get  on  all  right,  and  you  know  we're  not  a  very  long- 
lived  family.  I  think  I'm  getting  near  the  end  of  my 
tether.    There's  a  long  speech,  and  my  pipe's  out." 

Rosie  jumped  up,  walked  across  the  room,  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"  Dear  Uncle  John,"  she  said,  "  there  aren't  many 
girls  that  have  two  fathers,  but  I'm  one  of  them,  and 
two  such  fathers  !  Dick  must  speak  for  himself,  of 
course,  but  as  for  me,  there's  nothing  I  should  love 
better  than  to  be  with  you.  I  know  I  couldn't  take 
dear  Aunt  Aggie's  place,  but  I  would  try  my  best, 
and  so  would  Dick,  though  I  oughtn't  to  speak  for 
him." 

"  Yes,  indeed —  "  Dick  began,  but  Mr.  Trevenning 
stopped  him. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  take  an  answer  now, 
It's  a  serious  matter.  You  two  talk  it  over  carefully 
and  then  tell  me  next  Saturday — you're  comi-^g  as 
usual,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  hope  so,"  said  Dick. 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  giving  up  the  practice  ?  ' 
Rosie  asked,  when  they  were  discussing  the  momentous 
question. 

"  Oh,  I've  no  special  feeling  about  tliis  particulai 
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practice,  but  I  think  I  should  have  a  plate,  in  any 
case.     I  went  to  be  earning  something  on  my  own." 

"  I  suppose  there's  not  much  to  be  made  out  of  pure 
science,  is  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  unless,  perhaps,  a  man  has  a 
special  gift  fo-  popular  writing  or  lecturing." 

"I  believe  you  have  that.  I  never  forget  how 
beautifully  clear  you  made  those  lectures  even  to  poor 
stupid  me." 

"  Don't  fish,  Rosie,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  You 
know  you're  tons  better  than  the  ordinary  student." 

"  Miss  Carr.  for  instance  ?  "  As  she  said  this,  her 
mnocent,  childlike  expression  changed  just  enough  to 
attract  his  attention. 

"  I  never  saw  much  of  her  work,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
shouldn't  think  there  was  much  to  choose  between 
you." 

She  smiled,  and  tiie  old  expression  came  back. 

"  Good  boy,"  she  said,  "  it  was  naughty  of  me  to 
tempt  you.  Very  kind  people  are  pleasanter  to  live 
with  than  very  truthful  ones." 

"And  very  clever  ones  the  pleasantest  of  all." 
He  laughed,  and  caught  her  round  the  waist. 

She  di.sengaged  herself  gently. 

"  What  answer  are  we  to  give,  Dick  dear  ?  "  she 
asked. 

''You've  given  yours,"  he  said.  "Unless  I  want 
to  be  deserted,  I  suppose  I  must  say  ditto." 

"Oh.  Dick,"  she  cried,  "was  I  too  hasty >  I 
am  sorry.  I  spoke  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
You  know  what  an  impetuous  little  thing  I  am  " 

For  a  moment  he  looked  hard  at  her.  and  her  eyes 
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fell  under  the  scrutiny.  Then  a  smile  relaxed  his 
features. 

"  Anyway,"  he  said,  "  I  follow  your  lead." 

"  You  mean  you'll  go  ?  " 

"  I  mean  tne  firm  will." 

"  What  a  funny  way  you  have  of  putting  things.  Dc 
you  know,  Dick,  I  sometimes  feel  quite  afraid  of  you.' 

"  What  a  lucky  thing,  my  dear  I  When  you  look  ai 
you  did  just  now,  I  feel  afraid  of  you." 

"Afraid  of  me!    Oh,  Dick!    Why,  how  did  I  look  ?  ' 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  I'm  dying  to  know." 

"  You  looked  like  a  little  angel  who's  just  beei 
found  out  telling  stories." 

This  time  she  flushed  scarht  and  turned  away 
busying  herself  with  some  flowers  in  a  vase.  H( 
went  to  the  i/ian'>  and  stumbled  through  a  tune  fron 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  which  stood  open  01 
the  music-rest.  As  he  began  it  again,  she  came  an< 
stood  behind  him. 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  he  read  ;  "  doesn't  that  remin< 
you  of  St.  Gabriel's  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Yes.    Let's  sing  it  together,  shall  we  ?  " 

"  All  right." 

When  they  had  finished,  she  patted  his  shoulder. 

"  You  have  got  a  nice  voice  "  she  said. 

"  That's  the  very  identical  remark  I  was  going  t 
make  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dear.  I  declare  Im  yawning.  Diet 
there  was  nothing  in  what  Uncle  John  said  about  hi 
being  near  the  end  of  his  tether,  was  there  ?  " 
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"  No.  I  hope  not." 

"  Can't  a  doctor  go  further  than  '  hope  not  '  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  not,  not  without  a  proper  ex- 
amination, at  any  rate." 

"  He  looks  strong  enough,  doesn't  he  ?  "  she 
persisted—"  a  good  deal  stronger  than  fathf. 

"  You  can't  always  judge  by  looks,"  he  said. 

"  What  can  you  judge  by,  then  ?  " 

"  '  The  totality  of  symptoms '  is  the  phrase,  I 
believe." 

"  Well,  it  makes  one  anxious  when  people  talk  like 
that.    Should  you  feel  anxious  if  you  were  treating 

him  ?   ' 

''  I  should  go  over  him  pretty  carefully,  no  doubt." 

"  I  wish  he'd  let  you  examine  him,"  she  said. 

"  It  would  only  worry,  if  it  didn't  frighten  him. 
The  less  he  thinks  about  his  health  the  better.  You'll 
do  him  more  good  than  mrdicine." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  for  a  very  pretty  little  speech." 
And  she  paid  him  with  a  ver\  prett\  little  curtsey. 


XVIII 

Mr.  Weaver  was  as  good  as  !         -  '      Fcr  weeks 
?nd  months  after  Jim's  proposal  .   s  little  or  no 

change  apparent  at  Cherril  Lodgi .  ,n  Jim's  visits 
continued,  though  the  intervals  bei  een  them  grew 
longer.  His  relations  with  Madge  app  red  absolutely 
unchanged.  They  greeted  each  other  Hh  the  same 
smUe  of  comradery,  and  talked  as  cagt  *  as  e  -r  01 
the  old  days.  If  anything,  their  interc**  ^«  me^ 
more  free  and  unrestrained  than  before.    ^  av, 
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shrewd  as  she  was,  sometimes  felt  a  little  dismayed. 
In  thi:i  instance,  at  any  rate,  her  son  was  wiser,  because 
he  was  not  so  impatient.  Where  so  much  \/as  at 
stake  he  could  well  afford  to  wait. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  before  the  Easter  holidays, 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  at  dinner,  he  looKed 
across  at  his  mother  and  said  very  quietly — 

"  I've  done  it,  ma'am." 

"  Done  it  ?    Done  what  ?  "  ■    ;  asked. 

"  I've  bought  a  very  nice  little  piece  of  freehold 
land  at  Pinner." 

Mrs.  Weaver  and  Madge  looked  up  quickly  and 
eagerly.  In  spite  of  his  effort  to  keep  hi^  voice  per- 
fectly natural,  they  both  felt  the  announcement  was 
momentous. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  .-'  "  asked  the  old 
lady. 

"  Shall  you  have  a  kitchen  garden  and  an  orchard  ?  " 
inquired  Madge. 

He  laughed. 

"  A  few  apples  and  pears  and  a  little  wall  fruit 
— vegetables,  of  course." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother  anxiously, 
"  you  know  you  always  said  you  preferred  the  town 
to  the  country,  and  when  I  talked  about  loving  the 
country  it  was  more  than  half  mischief,  and  to  hear  you 
praise  the  town.    What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  ?  " 

"  There's  an  old  thatched  barn — very  picturesque, 
but  not  waterproof,  I'm  afraid — that's  all." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  your  own  architect  ?  "  ?  ked 
Madge. 

"  Oh,  Madge,  how  horridly  quick  you  are  I  "  ex- 
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claimed Mrs.  Weaver.     "  You  seem  to  know  what  he 
means  before  he  speaks." 

"  Then  I  mustn't  risk  my  reputation  by  anv  more 
guesses,"  she  declared. 

"  Ep'oua  going  to  do  the  little  job  for  me."  he 
said  Small  country  houses  ..ic  supposed  to  be  his 
stro.  ^oint,  though  I  sliouldn't  think  he  often  doe:, 
anything  as  small  as  this.  He's  to  send  some  rough 
drawings  next  week." 

"  But.  Will,  do  you  think  yju  will  ever  bo  really 
happy  in  the  country  ?  I  should  be  perfectly  miser- 
able if  I  thought  you  were  sacrificing  yourself  in  that 
way  to  th^  whims  of  an  old  woman  who  can't  have 
many  more  days  in  town  or  country." 

Don't  talk  like  that,  Mother  dear,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  I'm  as  eager  for  the  change  as  you  can  be.  What 
about  Miss  Carr  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  Cockney,  of  course,  but  I  like  the  green 
fields  almost  as  much  as  Fleet  Street,"  was  Madge's 
reply. 

In  a  few  days  the  drawings  came,  and  Mrs.  Weaver 
and  Madge  pored  over  them  by  day,  to  discuss  whem 
with  Mr.  Weaver  in  the  evening.  It  was  certainly 
curious  how  many  of  Madge's  suggestions  were 
adopted. 

Then,  as  spring  made  way  for  summer,  the  interest 
deepened,  for  the  actual  buUding  began.  And  soon  it 
came  to  be  a  regular  thing  for  Madge  and  Mr.  Weaver 
to  go  over  to  Pinner  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  bring  back  news  of  the  progress 
that  was  being  made.  Nothing  delighted  the  old 
lady  more  than  to  see  them  set  out  on  tliese  expeditions 
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together,  and  after  they  had  gone  she  would  sit  smiling 
in  her  chair  till  she  dropped  off  into  a  pleasant  little 
nap,  from  which  she  generally  woke  with  another  smile 
on  her  face. 

As  for  the  building  committee — so  they  called  them- 
selves—they had  a  thoroughly  good  time.  Mr. 
Easton  lived  at  Harrow,  and  would  often  come  over 
to  meet  them.  Every  week  there  was  some  new 
point  to  be  decided,  and  almost  always  it  was  Madge's 
opinion  that  was  adopted.  Would  another  window 
make  the  room  pleasanter  ?  How  far  should  the 
verandah  extend  ?  Was  that  passage  light  enough  ? 
"  It's  for  you  to  say,"  she  would  protest. 
"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  would  answer,  "  but  I  want  to 
hear  what  you  think."  And  what  Madge  thought 
was  generally  done. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  house  was  finished,  and  the 
choice  of  carpets  and  papers  and  additional  furniture 
kept  three  people  busily  amused  during  the  long 
vacation.  Old  Mrs.  Weaver  was  the  most  excited 
of  the  three.  Indeed,  her  vivacity  became  so  great 
as  to  astonish  Madge,  and  sometimes  to  disconcert 
her  son. 

The  house  had  b^  en  dried  by  a  patent  process,  and 
the  move  was  to  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  Sunday  before,  the  committee  went 
down  for  a  final  inspection.  The  gardens  had  been 
laid  out.  The  first  brightness  of  the  red  brick  and 
white  paint  seemed  already  to  have  toned  down  a 
little,  but  everything  looked  beautifully  fresh  and 
clean.  Already,  too,  there  was  quite  a  show  of  flowers. 
"  Won't  the  mother  be  pleased  with  those  Michael- 
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mas  daisies  ?  "  said  Mr.  Weaver.  They  were  standing 
on  the  verandah,  looking  out  over  the  lawn  and 
borders. 

"  Yes,  indeed  she  will,"  answered  Madge,  "  and 
how  she  will  love  sitting  here  !  Look  at  those  trees 
on  the  hill  over  there.  One  might  be  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country.  Isn't  it  still  ?  You'll  have  to 
get  an  omnibus  or  two,  or  we  shan't  be  able  to  sleep." 

He  smiled,  but  it  might  have  been  at  his  own 
thoughts,  for  he  said  nothing. 

"  Another  thing  she'll  love."  Madge  went  on,  "  will 
be  her  room  with  that  window  looking  on  the  garden. 
She  can  see  the  flowers  as  she  lies  in  bed." 

"  Yes,"  he  chimed  in,  "  and  the  greenhouse  just 
close  by.  where  her  chair  will  stand.  We'll  have  one 
of  those  wheeled  chairs— some  of  them  are  quite  light 
—and  perhaps  she'll  be  able  to  wheel  herself  in." 
She  looked  up  at  him,  and  then  at  the  house. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  answering  what  he  took  to  be  her 
thought.  "  it  is  a  pretty  little  place,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  more  than  that."  she  said  softly,  "  it's  beauti- 
ful ;  it's  love  translated  into  bricks  and  mortar." 
He  flushed  like  a  boy. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  quite 
true.  But  it's  truer  even  than  you  think.  O  Madge, 
you  don't  know  how  much  love  this  house  stands  for  ! '' 
In  a  moment  her  cheeks  hung  out  the  tell-tale 
signal  too.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
addressed  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  a  thrill 
of  joy  was  her  involuntary  answer.  She  made  no 
other,  and  after  a  long  pause  he  spoke  again. 
"  I've  said  too  little  or  too  much  :  I  can't  leave  it 
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there.  Madge— I  won't  call  you  that  again  unless 
you  tell  me  to— I  have  loved  you  so  long,  I  don't  know 
how  I  have  kept  it  from  my  lips,  I  looked  on  you 
and  Jim  as  meant  for  each  other,  and  I  thought  I 
could  be  happy  in  seeing  your  happiness.  Then  Jim 
told  me  it  was  not  to  be,  and  ever  since,  I  have  been 
waiting  and  watching.  I  think  I  must  have  begun 
loving  you  when  you  were  a  child,  for  you  reminded 
me  then  of  my  sister  Jennie.  This  house  would  be 
another  place  to  me  if  you  were  going  to  share  it  with 
us.     Is  it  impossible  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  not  impossible,  but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  he  cried,  a  flood  of  hope  and  joy 
suddenly  rising  in  his  heart. 

"  It  seems  like  treachery  to  Jim,"  she  murmured. 

"  I  felt  like  that,"  he  said,  "  but  he  urged  me  to  try. 
•  Whatever  answer  she  gives  you,'  he  said,  '  she 
will  tell  you  the  truth.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  will ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

He  caught  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  M "  he  began,  and  stopped,  though  his  eyes 

and  lips  were  laughing  with  pure  gladness. 

She  too  flung  the  windows  wide  open. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  little  nod  and  a  smile,  in 
which  love  and  mischief  strove  for  mastery. 

But  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  word  died 
on  his  lips  as  they  met  hers. 


BOOK    IV 


Mr.  Roddles  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  By  his  irregu- 
larity and  unpunctuality  he  had,  for  years,  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  his  employers.  For  years, 
however,  his  skill  as  a  craftsman  and  his  power  of 
working  quickly  and  well,  and  under  pressure,  had  offset 
these  failings,  till  he  had  come  to  look  upon  warnings, 
and  even  notices  of  dismissal,  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  contempt.  The  thought  of  the  good  fish  that 
remained  in  the  sea,  had  sustained  him  under  many 
such  trials.  And  the  amazing  thing  was  the  way  in 
which  those  accommodating  creatures  had  justified 
his  faith  in  them.  But  a  time  came  when  even  their 
complaisance  showed  signs  of  exhaustion. 

Until  he  considered  the  success  of  the  boys  perfectly 
assured,  the  little  tailor  kept  his  constitutional  weak- 
ness well  in  hand.  At  first,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pitcher, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  superior  attitude  to 
one  so  deplorably  lacking  in  self-control,  stiffened  his 
will,  and  helped  him  to  accumulate  those  savings  which 
had  so  astonished  Jim  and  Dick.  When,  however,  it 
became  quite  clear  that  both  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor 
were  beyond  the  need  of  any  help  that  he  could  afford 

them,  he  judged  it  time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
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The  great  plan  which  at  one  time  had  seemed  onl> 
a  faint,  far-away,  visionary  idea  had  been  practically 
realised,  and  that  fact  afforded  him  an  enormous 
amount  of  pleasure,  though  even  here,  he  affirmed,  his 
blasted  luck  had  managed  to  deprive  him  of  the  M 
reward  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  his  astuteness 
self-denial,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  had  always 
declared  that  the  plan  involved  a  complete  separatior 
between  him  and  the  boys  as  they  got  on,  though  h( 
had  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was  a  busines! 
transaction,  and  that  when  they  could  afford  it,  h< 
should  expect  them  to  keep  him  in  reasonable  comfort 
Soured  and  hardened  by  the  domestic  tragedy  of  hi: 
early  manhood,  he  had  vowed  never  again  to  expos( 
himself  to  the  pangs  of  outiiged  love.  He  was  noi 
naturally  fond  of  children,  and  while  the  boys  wen 
still  in  the  first  stages  of  their  school  life  he  found  littL 
difficulty  in  maintaining  that  attitude  of  cynica 
detachment  which  harmonised  with  his  philosophy  o 
life.  It  was  at  a  later  stage,  when  their  successes  ha( 
begun,  that  he  was  disconcerted  by  a  feeling  which  h( 
recognised  with  dismay  and  strove  hard  to  repress 
He  had  detected  it  during  Jim's  attack  of  pneumonia 
but  he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that  th( 
circumstances  were  certainly  exceptional,  and  that  fev 
men,  even  of  the  most  advanced  type,  could  always  b< 
quite  equal  to  their  philosophy.  But  again  and  agaii 
that  disgraceful  infirmity  had  recurred,  always  to  h 
fought,  and  finally — so  he  believed — to  be  overcome. 

But  there  was  one  factor,  the  importance  of  whicl 
he  had  grievously  underestimated.  It  had  certainl; 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  seem  strange  when  thi 
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boys  began  to  leave  him  behird  uoth  in  learning 
and  in  social  position,  brl  hov/  strange  he  had  not 
realised.  His  struggle  to  keep  up  with  them  in 
their  school  work,  had  proved  the  first-fruits  of 
a  bitter  harvest.  He  had  so  diligently  dammed 
up  all  the  channels  of  free  expression  between 
himself  and  them  that  a  frank  and  kindly  readjust- 
ment of  their  relations  towards  each  other  was  im- 
possible. And  now  the  affection,  repressed  and  dis- 
owned, avenged  itself  upon  him.  In  his  intercourse 
with  them  he  developed  an  exquisite  sensitiveness 
which  plunged  him  into  agonies  of  wrath  and  humilia- 
tion. A  black  coat  or  a  tall  hat  was  insufferable  arro- 
gance. A  careless  reference  that  he  could  not  follow, 
was  a  deliberate  trap  set  for  his  ignorance.  An  inquiry 
after  his  health,  was  a  sneer  at  his  weakness.  An  offer 
of  financial  help  was  a  studied  insult,  an  attempt  to 
buy  the  right  of  reproaching  and  lecturing  him. 

It  was,  indeed,  over  this  offer  of  help  that  the  final 
quarrel  arose.  The  offer  may  not  have  been  made  in 
the  most  tactful  way,  for  on  this  occasion  the  brothers, 
feeling  the  difficulty,  came  together,  and  found  that, 
for  once,  union  was  certainly  not  strength.  In  their 
faiher's  presence  they  always  felt  awkward,  uncom- 
fortable, am-  «s  they  themselves  put  it — stupid. 
They— throug  Jim  —  suggested  that  he  should  give 
up  work  and  go  to  live  in  the  coimtr>'. 

"  In  the  country,  eh  ?  "  Mr.  Roddies  began,  with 
dangerous  suavity,  and  then,  unable  to  contain  himself, 
broke  out  with  a  savage  question,  repeated  again  and 
again  in  a  crescendo  of  snarling  fury. 

"  Why  in  the  country  ?    Why  in  the  country  ?    Why 
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in  the  country  ?    Why,  why,  why,  in  the  stinking 
rotten,  damnable  country  ?  " 

To  this  outburst  Dick  could  only  answer, 

"  For  your  health's  sake." 

This  remark,  immediately  interpreted  by  Mr.  Roddlei 
as  an  allusion  to  his  weakuess,  brought  down  the  curtail 
with  a  run.  Laying  his  hand  on  every  verbal  missil( 
with  which  a  pretty  extensive  vocabulary  could  supph 
him,  he  told  the  young  men  that  they  were  monsters  o 
ingratitude ;  a  pair  of  snivelling  'ypocrites,  no  bette 
than  they  should  be,  but  a  very  great  deal  worse,  i 
the  truth  were  known  ;  insolent  puppies  ;  beggar 
on  'orseback ;  purse-proud  young  snobs ;  and  a  numbe 
of  other  unpleasant  and  undesirable  characters.  '] 
'ad  put  up  with  them  and  th'^ir  brazen  swagger,  thei 
bounce,  and  their  bluster,  quite  long  enough.  Now  ' 
meant  to  'ave  an  end  of  it  all,  then  and  there.  If  eve 
they  came  into  'is  rooms  again,  they'd  go  downstair 
a  good  deal  quicker  than  they  came  up.  As  for  thei 
precious  money,  they  might  keep  it  till  they  were  aske 
for  it,  which,  as  far  as  'e  was  concerned,  would  b 
never  !  never  !  !  never  !  !  !  And  if  they  sent  'im 
cheque  or  a  bank-note — why,  it  would  do  to  light  'i 
pipe  with. 

"  And  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Roddies,  allowing  himse 
the  luxury  of  a  shout,  for  Mr.  Pitcher  was  out,  and  th 
first-floor  rooms  were  empty,  "be  off  with  you,  an 
don't  let  me  see  you  any  more — not  till  I  send  fc 
you ;  and  you  needn't  lie  awake  waiting  for  tli 
message.  P'raps  it'll  be  when  I  feel  like  croaking 
and  then  you  can  put  on  your  vvhite  ties  and  preac 
to  father  when  'e  can't  answer  you.    Till  then  I' 
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advise  you  to  preach  to  each  other,  for  you.  both  of 
you,  want  It  more  than  most  people." 

"  Whew  I  "  exclaimed  Dick,  when  they  found  them- 
selves agam  in  Fetter  Lane,  "  IVe  known  him  pretty 
bad    but  never  like  that.    He  is  a  Tartar,  and  no 
mistake     There  s  nothing  that   we  can  do.  though 
IS  there?    He's  quite  impossible." 

Jim  looked  very  gloomy. 

"I  suppose  he  is."  he  said.  "  but  I  tell  you  what. 
Uick  :  he  s  a  stronger  man  than  you  or  I  will  ever  be  " 


im  a 


II 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Roddies  acquired  another  and 
a  very  heavy  grievance  against  life.  The  "  blasted 
luck  to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  referring,  if  it  had 
not  been  able  to  frustrate  his  great  plan,  had  robbed  him 
of  more  than  half  the  pleasure  he  ought  to  have  had 
out  of  It  For-especially  since  that  last  great  quarrel 
-though  he  watched,  with  the  same  care  as  befo-e 
eveiy  step  in  the  boys'  progress,  yet  that  progress  now 
excited  in  s  heart  feelings  that  were  curiously  mixed 
The  plan  '  is  not  yet  completely  realised,  and  he  was 

^1-  uf^  ^^"*  ^'  ^"^'^  ^"  """^"S  it  perfectly  accom- 
plished.    But   now.  every  new  success  achieved  by 
ei  her  of  the  young  men.  though  it  was  one  more 
nbute  to  his  foresight  and  practical  ability,  seemed. 

L'"°T.'',T'  ^"^^  ^  ^'''^  P°^"*  ^^°^^d  against 
him.  The  luck  that  frowned  on  him.  had  nothing 
but  smiles  for  these  insolent,  ungrateful  boys.  And 
although  this  last  quarrel  and  severance  was  his 
own  doing  and  was  fully  intended  by  him  to  be  final 
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yet  the  thought  of  it  was  like  an  angry  fester,  irritatini 
and  poisoning  his  whole  life. 

He  still  studied  .he  newspapers  with  the  utmos 
care,  and  from  time  to  time  was  rewarded  by  the  sigli 
of  Jim's  name  as  counsel  in  some  heavy  Chancery  case 
often  as  junior  to  Mr.  Weaver,  Q.C.  Tlien,  one  da) 
came  a  list  of  new  Queen's  Counsel,  and  among  thei 
was  "Mr.  James  Roddies."  Not  long  after  thii 
t  \e  general  election  was  held,  and  Mr.  Roddies,  Q.C 
was  duly  elected  member  for  Gloucester,  though  onl 
by  a  narrow  majority. 

The  next  item  cut  out,  was  a  pr6cis  of  Mr.  Joh 

Trevenning's   will— Mr.    Roddies  happened   to   mi 

the  brief  obituary  notices  in  the  Times  and  Sportsiva, 

Uncle  John  had  left  a  fortune  not  far  off  a  quart 

of  a  million,  and  the  bulk  of  his  property  was  1 

be  divided  between  his  niece,  Rosa  Roddies,   ai 

her  husband.  Dr.  Richard  RoJdles,  in  equal  share 

The  little  tailor  opened  his  eyes  wide  as  he  notic( 

Mr.  Trevenning's  address— 267  Cromwell  Road.     I 

knew  that  Dick  lived  with  his  friend,  and  he  smil^ 

as  he  thought  that  he  had  actually  attained  th 

house  in  the  Cromwell  Road  which  was  the  prec; 

goal  set  before  him  as  a  boy.    Later  stiU,  came  Jin 

maiden  speech  in  Parliament  and  the  compliments 

evoked,  and  this  was  followed  in  due  course  by  sevei 

other   speeches.    Then  came  a  number  of  cuttir 

relating  to  a  Trades  Union  Regulation  Bill  on  whi 

the    member   for    Gloucester    had    spoken    seve 

times,  finishing  with  a  speech  by  Sir  Henry  Bradga 

the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  he  acknowledged  i 

very  great  assistance  the  Government  had  receu 
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from  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Gloucester  who  had  shown  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
irtricate  clauses  of  the  bill,  and  a  power  of  clear 

later,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Lewis  Plummr r  and 

he'nnT.lT*  '"  '"  P^'^^^  ''  *^«  AttorneySeral 
bv  ^Mr    T  ^'''%''-Jir^^'  --«  offered  to.  and  accep  ed 

sf;  Tame;     Th       """'  H'^"  "'"  *^^^^"P«"  ^--"^e 
fast  now  ^         P^'°  ''"'  ^"'^^^^  developing 

mina't^n'/  """?  *^'"  '  ^'^^  ^^'''^  ^'^^^^  the  cul- 
minating point  was  reacled.    Then  the  death  of  one 

Gene:^  h\^^^^^  ^"'  ^'^  ^^^* '''''  '^^  ^ttorney- 

becareV^^dlt  f"  ''"^    ^"'  ^°''^^^'  ^•^•' 

taifoMntln  "^T  ^''  '"^'""^'y  ^"^  persistence,   the 

nH    A  ,^^''''  ""^'"^  ^"^  announcement  which 

indeed,  he  would  not  have  appraised  at  its  true  value 

This  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Richard  RodSes  as  , 

III 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  almost  incredihie  succsse, 
Mr  Roddies  had  faUen  on  evil  days.    Ti,e  loss  ofl^^ 
pos,t,o„  at  the  Institute  and  his  failure  to   ^c^v^l  i 
.hem''L^''"T'  "**■?  ""  "  "oy^-"  «^  he  still  c^^ 
bitter  than  before.    A  new  and  coarser  cynicism  took 
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possession  of  him,  and  drove  out  the  old  self-respect 
ing  instinct  to  hide  his  shame.  He  gave  up  Iccturini 
Mr.  Pitcher  on  the  infirmity  of  his  will,  plarcd  himsel 
frankly  on  the  same  level,  and  openly  gloi  .cu  in  thei 
mean  and  squalid  excesses. 

"  What's  in  the  locker,  Fitch  ?  "  he  would  asV 
and  when  they  had  searched  their  pockets,  if  th 
results  were  satisfactory,  he  would  slap  his  friend  o 
the  buck  and  cry, 

"Now,  then,  which  shall  it  be— Vintners*  Arm: 
White  'Art,  Wliite  *Orse,  or  White  Swan  ?  Yo 
pays  your  money,  and  you  takes  your  choice." 

Mr.  Pitcher  had  a  weakness  for  the  White  Hai 
till  he  found  that  the  name  awoke  memories,  ar 
that  with  some  such  exordium  as—"  Wl)ite  'Art,  eh 
Ah  I  but  there's  black  'earts  too."  the  taUor  wou 
launch  forth  into  vague  but  fierce  maledictions  on  tl 
insolent,  the  ungrateful,  and  the  hypocritical,  windii 
up  with  the  peroration,  "  Never  mind.  Pitcher  ;  we  a 
drink  ourselves  'appy,  can't  we  ?  " 

Sometimes,  of  course,  they  would  go  farther  afiel 
and  their  strangely  contrasted  figures  and  faces  we 
familiar  in  most  of  the  Clare  Market  and  Drury  La 
public-houses.  The  little  tailor,  his  black  hair  m 
shot  with  grey,  his  dark  eyes  gleaming,  led  the  ws 
for  he  could  not  walk  slowly,  while  Mr.  Pitcher,  tt 
sandy-haired,  and  just  a  little  vacant-eyed,  followed 
few  paces  in  the  rear.  Curiously  enough,  their  dri 
affected  them  very  differently.  It  turned  Mr.  Pitcl 
into  an  ungainly  Mercury,  lending  wings  to  his  fe 
while  on  Mr.  Roddies'  impetuous  gait  it  acted  as 
powerful  drag.    Hence,  if  you  saw  the  two  ' 
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pace  together,  even  jf  their  course  were  ^tr-.lah* 
might  b.  sure  they  were  in  their  cups        ""''  ^"" 
As  Mr.   Roddies  relaxed  his  «t^lf"r««*    i    i. 

hoarded  wealth    the  tl^tZVV'''T-  '"'"''  "" 

My    blasted   luck    &pain  i  "    i,        **  " '"'gnt. 
'  urried  round  to  aFthe'shops  tl   '  h^^^K  "''•    '"^ 
habit  of  giving  him  worl^^Tromlhl  rot'd  h"  ''" 
turned  in  a  very  bad  humour.  ""^  ^'  '  '" 

"  You'U  ave  to  learn  to  write  with  vour  Mf  '..a    • 
he  said  to  Mr.  Pitcher.  ^vun  jour  left  and 

"  I'm  afraid  I  should  never  do  fhnf    ««* 
satisfy  my  clients."  that~not  so  a    to 

"You're  fond  of  fine  words,"  tapped  Mr  Roddlo.  • 

I  suppose  the  next  time  a  copper  runs  you  in  yo  J^n 'k 

m  what  station  'e  takes  'is  clients  to     I've' [ust  been 

o  see  my  clients,  and  not  a  mangy  coat  or  vi     to T 

^i^rrr^ab^:?-  we'ii^e:::;-::;,^.,^^ 

s\TT\^""  "^ore  genial,  and  he  gfve  a  sho  t 

WelTw^'^'T. '^  ^^^'  ^^-^'  poor  old  4;    ' 
Well,  look  ere.    Thmgs  aren't  quite  so  bad  vet      r 

got  most  of  the  last  qmd  left.     We'Vl  to 'V^"  p    ! 
to-night  for  a  treat.  L  we'll  takV^Cpe'nte  X 
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us,  and  no  more.  You  can  almost  get  drunk  on  nine- 
pence,  if  you  know  the  way  to  set  about  it.  Cheer  up, 
old  buck !    We  aren't  dead  yet  I  "  .      . 

"  I  sometimes  wish  I  were,  Mr.  Roddies,". said  the 
law-writer,  though  a  wavering  smile,  half  lost  in  its 
passage  over  the  wide  expanse  of  face,  seemed  to  hmt 
that  this  was  not  one  of  the  occasions,  "  I'm  only  a 
weight  on  you  when  you  can  ill  afford  it.    What  I 

should  have  done " 

"  Oh  for  'Eaven  and  'ell's  sake,  stop  that  tune,  do ! 
exclaimed  Mr.  Roddies  hastily.    "  It's  as  bad  as  the  Old 
•IJndredth  on  a  piano-organ.    You  fix  your  silly  ok 
mind  on  the  evening's  programme— 'Yde  Park  first 
and  ninepcnn'orth  of  milk  and  water  afterwards." 

Hyde  Park  was  in  these  days  Mr.  Roddies'  grea 

resource.    It  was  the  only  substitute  he  had  beei 

able  to  find  for  the  Hall  from  which  he  had  been  evicted 

It  was.  indeed,  a  poor  substitute.    In  these  constantly 

shifting  crowds  he  was  just  a  single,  undistinguishv  ( 

individual.    There  was  none  of  the  organisation— th 

officers,  the  committee,  the  financial  arrangements,  th 

business  meetings  in  which  he  had  taken  such  prid 

and  pleasure.    Then  he  sadly  missed  the  decencies  c 

debate.    The  laughter  here  was  much  more  apt  i 

beat  than  with,  the  speiker.    The  hoarse  shouts  an 

foul  jokes  of  the  larrikins,  and  the  high-pitched  scream 

of  the  girls,  confused  and  irritated  him.    The  sa 

falling-off  in  his  speaking,  of  which  he  was  painfull 

conscious,  he  attributed  at  first  entirely  to  the  novelt 

of  the  surroundings,  but.  as  time  went  on,  he  had  t 

confess  that  his  nerve  was  faUing  him.  and  there  wei 

plenty  of  physical  symptoms  to  tluow  light  on  tl 
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cause  o   that.    Still,  though  they  brought  him  many 
hunuliations  and  cost  him  many  a  fit  of  wUd  anger 
thc^e  njghts  m  the  Park  did  break  the  dull  .nonotony 

T    dmess  and  audacity  asserted  themselves,  to  the 

WW  hT  11^"  °PP""'"'^'  ^«^^^^d  ""^^  ^  satisfaction 
which,  for  the  moment,  seemed  to  balance  all  his  loss 


IV 

After  a  fortnight's  idleness.  Mr.  Roddies  found  work 
SpT.ki      ""■"  *^'  ^""^"'^^^  ^^'  °^^^'  ^I^-  Fischer  had 

to  oav  off  T"  rr  *"  ^^'^^  ^'^  P^"'  ^"^  by  hi^  ^-rnings 
to  pay  off  a  small  fraction  of  what  he  owed  his  landlord 

iar  andTdT^"^'/'"-  ^''^^^^  '  ''^^y  ""P^^^^"* 
again,  and  keep  his  weakness  well  within  bounds 

Thoughtful  men.  if  they  have  any  gifts  of  imaeina- 
Jon  are  sometimes  haunted  by  a  grim  vision  of  X 

adtsT^d";"?' '"  '"'"^-  ^^-  ^°^^-'  -^h  -"  W 

mplnl  ,    u  ^^'"^''  ^^  ^  thoughtful  man  and  by  no 

sTa^s    ther^f  ^"  r^'"^*'°"'     ^^^^  '^^   -c'um- 
stances.   therefore,   it    is    not    very  wonderful    that 

siich  a  vision  was  the  tailor's  co^tant  compa^^^^^ 

He  saw    himself,    a  sodden,   down-at-heels    ou"  a"" 

elbows  drunkard,  pasty-faced,  bloated.  twTtciin7and 

trembling,  stariding.  cap  in  hand,  within  the  hafl' of  a 

hLr:dTh*'.'  f  7?^r"  ^^^^-  ^  ^^— d  time! 
hLSVh/.  ^^'f.^/^-^'  and  swore  that,  whatever 
Happened,  that  last  indignity  he  would  not  suffer 

Weil  that  he  was  heading  straight   for  irretrievable 
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disaster.  -  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done— he 
must  rein  in. 

Then  came  the  discovery  that  he  could  hardly  mount 
the  box,  that  his  arm  was  palsied,  and  that  the  team 
was  quite  beyond  control. 

At  first  he  could  not  realise  the  awful  change.    What 

he  had  done  for  years,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the 

boys,  he  surely  could  do  now,  when  it  was  a  matter  oi 

vital   importance   for    himself.    But,   unhappily   foi 

him,  the  conditions  were  widely  different.    In  the 

old  days  his  mind  had  been  absorbed  in  the  great  plan 

and  the  idea  of  doing  anything  that  would  mar  01 

hinder  it,  was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment 

Now,   the   plan   was    practically   accomplished,    anc 

nothing  that  he  could  do  or  leave  undone,  would  affed 

it.    Then,  besides  the  boys  and  their  future,  he  had 

in  the  Institute,  another  source  of  interest,  and  anothe 

incentive  towards  keeping  straight  and  making  a  fai 

show.    Now,  that  interest  had  passed  out  of  his  life 

and  Hyde  Park  was  a  sorry  substitute,  and  a  temptatioi 

rather  than  a  help.    Lastly,  he  had  not  allowed  fo 

the  slow  deterioration  of  his  will  and  energy  tha 

had  been  going  on  for  years. 

Still,  he  did  make  a  great  effort,  or  rather  a  series  0 
efforts.  In  these  he  found  Mr.  Pitcher  a  serious  handi 
cap.  For,  though  the  law-writer  loyally  struggled  t 
follow  the  master  mind,  yet  the  effect  of  a  few  day; 
total  abstinence  was  a  figure  so  limp  and  a  face  s 
woebegone  that  Mr.  Roddies  was  generally  movec 
first  to  laughter— though  his  own  condition  was  nc 
much  better— and  next  to  a  sympathy  which  only  to 
often  resulted  in  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Arms,  the  Swai 
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the  Horse,  or  the  Hart.  Thence  they  would  return 
with  smiling  faces,  all  their  good  resolutions  scattered 
to  the  winds. 

So  the  squalid  little  tragcdy-typc  of  ten  thousand 
oth-rs-moved  on  to  its  final  act.  and  the  two  figures 
grotesque,  yet  not  without  a  touch  of  pathos  about 
them,  went  stumbling  hand  in  hand  down  that  "  easy 
slope  of  which  the  stately  Roman  poet  sings  For 
them,  black  Dis  had  four  doors  open,  evening  and 
mormng.  and  every  one  of  the  four  gaped  wide  in  Fetter 
Lane. 


''And  what  am  I  to  call  you,  now  ?  "  asked  Madge, 
as  bir  James  Roddies  came  into  the  room. 

"  '  My  Lord,'  of  course."  said  her  husband.  "  that's 
what  I  have  to  call  him,  if  I  go  into  his  Court." 

"  You'll  call  me  what  you  always  have  called  me  " 
Jim  began.  "  or " 

"  Or  what  ?  " 

"  Or  I'll  call  you  Mrs.  Weaver." 

"  That  settles  it !  "  she  cried,  with  the  old  laugh  and 
the  old  smile.     "  Come  in  to  dinner,  Jim." 

In  the  dining-room  he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
more  congratulations.  Old  Mrs.  Weaver-the  dowa- 
ger, as  her  son  and  daughter-in-law  called  her-had 
been  very  gracious  to  him  since  her  son's  marriage 
His  appointment  as  Solicitor-General  had  put  a  strain 
on  her  friendliness,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  Will 
had  fallen  behind  his  pupil  in  the  race  for  promotion. 
^tUl  she  had  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  a  sensible 
Lord  Chancellor  would  redress  the  balance  when  a 
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seat  on  the  Bench  fell  vacant.  The  vacancy  occurrec 
in  due  course,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  ill-advised 
and  the  prize  went  to  the  younger  man.  It  was  a 
bitter  pill,  and  the  old  lady  could  hardly  have  swallowed 
it  with  a  good  grace  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  sac 
and  tired  expression  on  Jim's  face  that  touched  hei 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  for  the  overwhelming  pride 
and  joy  which  she  felt  in  the  advent  of  the  mosi 
wonderful  and  glorious  of  all  babies — hardly  a  baby, 
though,  by  this  tiiue. 

As  ^"^  was,  she  made  a  very  pretty  speech,  which 
Jim  r    Jived  with  his  usual  tranquil  smile. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  to  church,  now,"  said  Weaver 
"  A  barrister  may  do  what  he  likes,  but  a  judge  does 
what  he  must." 

Jim  smiled. 

"  That's  all  right,  then  ;  I've  been  to  the  Temple 
Church  this  morning." 

"  What  was  the  text  ?  "  asked  Madge. 

"  Something  about  Nathan  the  prophet,  I  think— 
was  there  such  a  man  ? — I'm  afraid  I  didn't  lister 
much  to  the  sermon,  but  the  singing  was  fine." 

"  You  were  thinking  about  a  judgment  reserved,' 
declared  Weaver. 

"No,  I  wasn't,"  Jim  answered  softly,  "I  was  thinking 
about  old  times.     That's  what  brought  me  up  here." 

Madge  flashed  upon  him  a  quick  glance  of  sympathy 

"  Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  the  Temple  Gardens  and 
Mr.  Nine — it  does  seem  rather  incredible,  doesn't 
it?  " 

"  It  gave  me  a  scare,"  he  said,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 
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But  when  the  maids  had  left  them  alone,  over  their 
dessert,  Madge  reverted  to  it. 

"  Scared  about  what.  Jim  ?  "  she  asked,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  break. 

"Just  a  mood.  I  suppose."  he  answered,  "a  feeling 
as  though  life  were  a  great  game  played  between- 
who  knows  whom  ?-in  which  we  are  only  the  poor 
helpless  wooden  pieces."  ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  know  that  mood."  she  said.  "  but  I  some- 

"  WeU,"  he  said.  "  at  any  rate  you  are  happier  than 
those  who  have  no  hostages  to  give." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  nurse  came  in.  carry- 
mg  the  hostage-in-chief.  ^ 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Jim.  his  face  lighting  up,  "  here's 
our  cloud-dispeller.    What  do  you  call  her  ?  " 

"M."  Madge  answered,  holding  out  her  arms,  "just 
M—Capital  M.  you  know."  ■' 

hJJr''^  '^^'*l^  "^"'^'  *°°'"  J^"^  answered,  though 
he  did  not  know  that  over  that  capital  letter  there  was 
a  .  ttle  romance  between  the  father  and  mother. 

f  wo  T'"""'  f  °PP'^  ^^*'  ^"  ^""^'-^y^'  and  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards.  Madge  and  Will  walked  down  to  the 
station  with  him. 

to'th!  f  ^  ^^r'"['  ^"^  y°"'  ^'"'*  '^'  J^"^'  y^^r  getting 
h.nl  >  ^'^'}^''^"  '^'  asked,  as  they  stood  on 
the  platform  waiting  for  the  train. 

fhl'  ^w'"  ^^  ^"swered  her.  "  it  is.  when  I  put  my 
thoughts  on  the  right  linos.     But  they  soon  slip  off 
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again.  Nothing  turns  out  quite  what  you  expect < 
it  to  be,  does  it  ?  Do  you  remember  " — he  looked 
Weaver — "  how  you  used  to  laugh  at  me  for  beii 
so  fond  of  work,  and  points,  and  all  that  ?  Well,  t] 
laugh's  with  you,  still.  I'm  getting  sick  of  the  stuff,  ai 
I'll  have  to  go  on  munching  it,  till  my  teeth  drop  out 

He  spoke  v/ith  unusual  bitterness,  and  Madge  looki 
troubled. 

"  But  you  haven't  finished  yet,"  said  Weave 
"  there's  the  Court  of  Appeal." 

Yes ! "  exclaimed  Jim  scornfully  ;  "  fancy  t 
dehghts  of  sitting  all  day  on  a  perch  with  two  ov 
like  Emery  and  Cleeve !  No,  I  tell  you  wh; 
I'd  give  up  everything  to-morrow — everything  b 
the  friendship  of  you  two,  and  the  chance  of  knowi: 
Capital  M — if  I  could  begin  over  again  at  the  Boa 
School.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  do  any  better  i 
myself,  but  I'd  like  to  try." 

As  the  husband  and  wife  walked  back  from  t 
station,  Madge  was  unusually  quiet. 

"  Don't  worry  about  Jim,"  said  Will  at  last,  " 
he  told  you,  he  is  subject  to  moods,  and  he  was  in  0 
this  afternoon." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  a  mood  that  lasts.  Poor  Jir 
To  work  as  he  has  worked,  to  succeed,  and  then  to  fi 
that  success  is  only  another  way  of  spelling  failure  ! 

"  While  I  am  learning  that  fail  .ire  may  be  01 
another  way  of  spelling  success.  No ;  it  does: 
seem  fair,  but  he's  ''ht,  so  far;  there  are  strong 
hands  than  .>urs.  you  thin'    we're  too  hapj 
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up  with  her  confident  smile 


If  I  feel  hke  that,  I  take  a  dose  of  medicine."  she 
said.  Happmess  can't  last,  but  there's  no  end  to  it- 
that  s  my  creed.  There  are  no  straight  roads  in 
life ;  only  turning  after  turning,  till  we  come  to  the 
river  and  even  that  may  have  some  twists  and  bends  " 
But  what  about  the  hostages?  "  he  reminded  her. 

She  pinched  his  arm. 

"  Ah."  she  said.  "  I  forgot ;  one  shouldn't  argue  with 
lawyers.  It's  true  about  the  hostages,  though.  It's 
there  the  dang.  -  --^^  \  baby  wUl  shake  any  philo- 
sophy till  she  has,  lou  1  one  of  her  own.  Oh  Will  " 
she  cried,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone.  "  vve'li  try 
and  give  her  a  good  time,  won't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes.  indeed  we  will."  he  answered  fervently. 

'"If  ye  then,  being  evil.'"  she  whispered— " how 
does  it  go  ?  " 

"  Ah  yes."  he  answered.  "  that's  better  than  any 
lawyer  s  argument."  ' 

"  Poor  Jim  !  "  she  sighed. 
He  answered  her  out  of  her  own  mouth . 
"  There  are  no  straight  roads  in  life."  he  said. 


VI 

"  Come  in  !  " 

The  tone  was  rasping  and  eloquent  of  ill-tempcr. 
Mr.  Fitcher  fumbled  with  the  handle  of  the  door, 
nearly  fell  over  an  empty  box,  and  showed  other  ^^igns 
oi  mental  perturbation. 
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Mr.  Roddies  watched  him  with  a  lowering  face. 

"  'Eaven  and  'Ell !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  why  can' 
you  come  into  your  own  room  without  all  that  sill 
nonsense  ?  Any  one  would  think  you  were  a  ki 
playing  with  a  doll's  'ouse." 

"It  is  your  room,"  said  Mr.  Pitcher  mildly  hv 
firmly. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  recognising  the  ton< 
"  'ave  it  your  own  idiotic  way,  then.  What  are  yo 
grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  for  ?  " 

"  Our  luck  has  changed,  Mr.  Roddies  !  " 

"  'Ow  many  thousand  times  do  you  suppose  you'v 
cackled  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Roddies  scornfully. 

"  It  is  a  long  lane  without  a  turning,"  answere 
the  patient  Pitcher,  beaming  upon  Mr.  Roddies,  whos 
scowl  only  bit  a  little  deeper  into  his  forehead. 

"  If  Fetter  Lane  'adn't  a  turning,  we  shouldn't  t 
mewed  up  in  this  mangy  'ole,"  he  remarked  bitterly. 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  pair  ha 
been  obliged  to  quit  their  former  lodgings  and  take 
single  room — an  attic — in  Dean  Street,  which  leads  oi 
of  Petter  Lane,  In  such  dire  straits  were  they,  th? 
they  had  been  glad  to  sell  most  of  their  furniture,  c 
rather  most  of  Mr.  Roddies'  furniture,  for  his  partner  i 
misfortune  had  already  been  reduced  to  a  bed,  a  tabl 
two  chairs,  and  an  ancient  washstand.  Of  these,  tl: 
table  had  gone,  for  the  room  was  small  and  the  tailor 
work-table  large.  Even  as  it  was,  the  room  lookc 
bare  as  well  as  extremely  dirty. 

Mr.  Pitcher  laid  a  roll  of  papers  on  the  table. 

"One  of  my  clients" — he  paused,  for  the  wor 
was  a  quiet  challenge,  but  Mr.  Roddies  let  it  pass- 
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"  '"  Cursi'Of  Street  sent  me  a  message  and  has  eiven 

he  mad^rrlaS.'""  '°^^''"  "  ""''  "«>""■  ""' 
Then  Mr.  Pitcher  played  his  last  cards 

tho„?M  i\'^t  f '^'T"  ^^^  ^"^"^y  y^ung  man- 
though  I  looked,  as  he  said.  '  a  bit  down  in  the 
mouth,'  and  offered  me  a  small  advance.  I  made  Z 
purchases  on  my  -vay  back." 

From  one  pocket  he  drew  out  an  cnnce  of  tobacco 
which  he  opened  and  placed  in  frc    ':  of  his  friend' 
From  the  other  pocket  he  drew  a  Penny  Illustrated 

.tZi-  ^^"^  '^'"'^^S'  ^"^  a  P^nny  he  held  out 
This  IS  the  balance."  he  said.  "  and  wipes  off  a 
little  bit  more  of  the  debt.    Put  it  in  the  bank  "  he 

Rotdles'^fir^^^  '''''''  ^"  ^"^^«-  ^^--  ^t  Mr. 
To  his  intense  horror  and  distress.  Mr.  Roddies  put 
his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  began  snivelling 

minute''" 't'''^'"'  ^'!,'''"  ^'  '"*''  ""''''  ^  ^'-^'-' 
minute  I  wish  you'd  go  out  for  'alf  an  hour  or  so  • 
I  want  to  think."  ^  "rso, 

All  the  light  had  gone  from  Mr.  Pitcher's  face 
Wuhout  a  word  he  took  his  rusty  bowler  from  the 
table  and  walked  out. 

than  Mr  Roddies  had  mentioned,  his  timid  knock  was 

wiTf      ^t  ^""^^  ^'  ^^'^y  recognised,  so  different 
tK  1  .*H,^^^^"ts  that  stiU  lingered  in  his  ears 

The  change  m  Mr.  Roddies'  face  was  just  as  marked 
He  looked  alert,  and  the  old  masterful  expression 
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seemed  to  have  returned.    Mr.  Pitcher  noticed  wit 
great  satisfaction  that  his  friend  was  smoking. 
"  'Ave  a  pipeful.  Pitcher.    After  all,  there's  nothir 

to  beat  good  shag."  ,   ,     ,.  j  , 

Mr.  Pitcher  was  pleased  but  puzzled.  It  seemed  1 
him  as  though  a  mysterious  change  had  taken  pla( 
during  his  absence  ;  as  if  the  Roddies  that  he  ha 
known  of  late  had  been  taken  away,  and  a  new  01 
left  in  his  room.  But  the  change,  he  felt  bound 
admit,  was  for  the  better. 

"  I've  been  'aving  a  clear  out."  said  Mr.  Roddies. 

He  pointed  to  the  fireplace,  and  Mr.  Pitcher  saw  th 

the  grate  and  fender  were  littered  with  the  ashes 

burnt  paper.     Also  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Roddies  h: 

evidently  been  writing  a  letter-a  very  unusual  pi 

cedure  for  him.    On  the  table  lay  a  sealed  enveloj 

which  Mr.  Roddies  hastily  picked  up  and  put  m  1 

pocket     At  this  moment  Mr.  Pitcher,  lookmg  rou 

for  a  match  with  which  to  light  his  pipe,  caught  sight 

the  paper  he  had  brought  in.    It  had  fallen  to  t 

ground  and  lay  half  under  the  table.    He  stooped  a 

picked  it  up.    He  thought  he  might  now  venture 

his  ancient  joke.  .    „  ,  , 

"  Your  family  is  to  the  fore  agam,    he  remarl 

Eenially. 
"  What  are  you  up  to  now  ?  "  asked  the  tailor,  1 

without  any  signs  of  irritation. 

Mr   Pitcher  slowly  unfolded  the  paper  and  tun 

the  pages  backwards  and  forwards  till  Mr.  Rode 

suddenly  snapped  out-"  Por  goodness'  sake  do  s 

flapping  that  paper  about.    It  if 't  f  J^^m  tho 

want  fanning,  nor  you  either,  I  should  thmk. 
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Here  it  is  !  '  exclaimed  the  law-writer,  secretly 
relieved,  as   the   impression  of   strangeness   in    Mr 
Roddies  manner  wore  off.     He  put  the  paper  down  on 
the  table  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  illustrations 
The  tailor  gave  a  glance. 

T,"  'l^^^^u  ^."1'^"  '  "  ^'  •^i^^^ated  under  his  breath 
Then  he  lifted  the  paper,  and  looked  closely  at  the  page 
There  were  two  portraits.     Underneath,  was  a  line  of 
print.        Two  Distinguished  Brothers,"  it  ran    "  Sir 
James  Roddies,  and  Dr.  Richard  Roddies.  F.R.S." 
..  T^^^^  '  F-RS..'  I  wonder."  said  IVIr.  Roddies. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society."  answered  the  law- 
writer,  with  some  importance.     It  was  not  very  often 
he  could  instruct  his  friend.     "  It's  the  tip-top  thing 
in  science."  he  added.  ^       ^ 

''Then  they're  both  tip-toppers."  said  iMr.  Roddies 
half  in  a  whisper,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself.         ' 
It  s  a  very  curious  thing,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pitcher 
pomting  to  the  judge  in  wig  and  gown.  "  but  there  is 

distinctly  a  look  in  that  man's  eyes " 

"So  there  is  in  yours,  old  man."  Mr.  Roddies  inter- 
rupted, and  then,  before  Mr.  Pitcher  could  recover  he 
went  on :  ' 

"Yes,  'e's  a  clever  man.  that  one  ;  but  if  I'd  'ad  'alf 

bla   !h  1  \    1,  ''"'"'"  ""^"^^I^^d.  "  when  a  man  'as 
blasted  uck  all  'is  hfe,  it's  no  good  whining  aL    -  it 

Thev'  '     '^,  '"T''  ""  ^"^^'  ^"^  '^'''''  blasted  luck.' 
They  ve  got  luck,  you've  got  no  luck,  and  I've  got  the 

On  the  opposite  page  there  happened  to  be  a  picture 
of  a  Garter  investiture. 
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"  Luck  again ! "  exclaimed  the  tailor,  pointing  to 
peers  in  their  robes.  "  and  luck  for  those  who  dese 
it  least.  Those  two  'ave  got  brains,  and  they  do  ki 
•ow  to  work:  but  these-faughl  it  makes  rne  '. 
to  look  at  them  in  their  peacock  liveries.  A  Chan 
of  'Orrers  in  Barnum's  show  would  be  the  place 
them.  Fools,  parasites,  bloodsuckers,  extortior 
sunk  in  folly  ai;d  steeped  in  vice." 

Mr    Pitcher  had   a   profound  admiration  for 
friend-3  eloquence,  and  under  its  influence  had  c 
round  a  long  way  towards  Advanced  Tliought 
one    stronghold   he    stiU   kept    intact -the   lai 

aristocracy.  ,  ,     ,^- 

If  Mr.  Roddies'  tirade  had  been  expressly  desii 
to  draw  him.  it  certainly  had  that  effect. 

"  No   Mr.  Roddies."  he  said.  "  as  you  axe  aws 

cannot 'agree  with  you  there.    The  great  landov 

of  the  United  Kingdom  I  believe  to  be  as  nobl 

disinterested,  as-as-as  able  a  body  o  men.  oiUy 

so.  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.    I  can  t  express  n 

as  you  can.  but  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  sub)  ec 

'•  Most  people  do  when  they  know  nothing  ; 

it  "  said  Mr.  Roddies,  his  eye  lighting  up  once 

with  the  joy  of  battle,  and  for  the  next  half-hot 

two  were  engaged  in  a  spirited  controversy,  from  ^ 

they  emerged,  unconvincing  and    unconvinced 

flushed,  and  in  excellent  temper. 

"  There  "  said  Mr.  Roddies,  who  had  got  m  at 
ten  words' to  his  opponent's  one.  "  that's  been  . 
breezy  little  talk.    You'll  give  the  rascals  up. 
before  vou've  done.    You  mark  my  words. 
"  You  forg-it,  Mr.  Roddies,"  answ^-d  the  law- 
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with  patient  dignity,  "that  on  my  mother's  side  I 
am  descended  from  one  of  tlic  rascals,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  them.  She  was  one  of  the  Fitz-Allens  of  County 
Clare  and  was  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Fitz-Allen  '' 
I  he  was  your  ancestor,  he  was  nothing  worse  than 
a  fool;  111  wear  that."  dtclarcd  Mr.  Roddies,  and 
added  now  you  get  to  your  work.  IVe  got  one  or 
two  little  thmgs  to  attend  to." 

The  light  was  faUing.  so  Mr.  Fitcher  got  out  the 
paraftin  lan.p-for  in  this  room  there  was  no  gas- 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  juggling  with  an  obstinate 
wick,  coaxed  out  of  it  a  smoky,  yellow  flame.  Then 
he  refiUed  his  pipe,  and  was  soon  busy  with  pen  and 
blue  paper.  ./  r  « 

Mr.  Roddies.  meanwhUe,  after  rummaging  in  obscure 
corners,  produced  a  large  brown-paper  parcel,  which  he 
opened  and  laid  on  the  other  end  of  the  table  It 
contained  six  or  seven  odd  garments-relics,  evidently 
of  vanished  suits,  and  all  of  them  past  the  stage  of 
shabbiness  when  they  would  receive  even  the  coldest 
welcome  at  the  Three  Balls.  He  held  them  up  and 
scanned  them  with  a  professional  eye.  choosing  a  coat 

w'i  !!!^  ^  F""''  °^  *'°"'^'''  ^"  °^  surpassing  seediness.' 
With  these  he  retired  into  the  darkest  corner,  and  soon 
reappeared,  two  or  three  degrees  dingier  and  dirtier  in 
appearance  than  before.  The  clothes  which  he  had 
taken  off  he  folded  carefully,  and  packed  in  the  brown 
paper  with  the  other  remains.  Then  he  restored  the 
parcel  to  its  original  hiding-place. 
Mr.  Fitcher  looked  up  with  mUd  curiosity  in  his  eye. 

Hulloa!"  he  exclaimed,  "going  out  to  a  dinner- 
party ? 
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"I'm   going    out."    Mr.    Uoddles   answered   ve 

quietly.  «    1  ^  >• 

"  Shall  you  bo  back  in  time  for  the  Park  ? 
••  My  movements."  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  are  uncertai 

I've  got  an  appointment." 

Mr.  Pitcher  understood  from  the  tone  that  he  y> 

not  to  ask  questions,  so  he  only  remarked.  ^^ 
"  I  shall  wait  for  you  till  half-past  seven." 
"  No,  don't  do  that.    I've  no  idea  when  I  shall 

back." 

"  Good  luck  to  you.    I  feel  as  if  something  w 

going  to  happen."  ..  ^     j  1 

"  Same  "ere."  said  Mr.  Roddies  shortly.       Good  li 
to  you,  old  chap,  and  lots  of  it." 
As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  door. 
"  You  haven't  taken  any  money,"  Mr.  Pitcher  ca, 
after  him,  opening  the  lid  of  the  box  ♦hat  served  tl 
for  a  bank.    "  Take  a  shilling."  ^ 

A  gleam  shone  for  a  moment  in  Mr.  Roddies  e; 
But  after  a  brief  pause  he  answered  firmly, 
"  No,  that's  the  rent  money." 
"Well,  the  penny,  anyway,"  urged  Mr.  Pitc 
holding  it  out  with  a  smile. 

The  tailor  came  back  slowly,  took  the  penny.  lo( 
at  it,  and  opened  his  lips,  but  no  word  came.  1 
he  shifted  his  position,  and  looked  over  his  fnc 
shoulder. 

"  All  right,  the  penny  it  shall  be.    You  do  wr 
fine  'and."    He  laid  his  hand  on  the  law-writer's 
"  Do  you  know,  Pitcher,  on  the  'ole  you're  the  best 
I've  ever  known .    Good  night . " 
And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  hurried  ( 
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For  November,  the  weather  was  unusually  mild  and 
t  i.ough  the  clothes  into  ^  hich  Mr.  Roddlos  had  changed 
were  very  thm.  he  felt  little  inconvenience.     Be^Wes 
h.s  thoughts  were  too  much  absorbed  in  what  la^ 
before  him,  to  trouble  about  trifles. 

For  a  long  time  now.  he  had  foreseen  this  end  to 
everythmg.  His  blasted  luck  had  been  playing  with 
h.m  for  more  than  thirty  years-a  good  deJl  LT^ 
ever  smce  he  first  set  eyes  on  that  pretty  face  whiTh  had 

.ame  h' "'"u  ''  '''  '^^"  '  ''''''''  cat-and-mouse 
game,  he  could  see  that  now,  looking  back.    Every 

s7i^,T;  TuJu  ^°^'  ^"^  ^^'''  ^"^^^^^^S'  the  In- 
torturr  r  M  ^''"  *"'"'^  '"*°  ^^"^^  instruments  of 
torture.     Could  it  really  be  luck,  chance,  accident  ? 

timi  ?  '^^^"f  T  ^'  ^"^  "^^^^  ^'"^^If  ^  thousand 
times.    Looking  ba.k  now  at  his  life,  it  seemed  to  him 

as  though  he  could  see  some  malevolent  hand  always 

thnisting  him  back  and  down,  out  of  happiness  Tnci 

success  into  misery  and  failure.    Well,  even  anilh 

he  had  read,  will  refuse  life  on  such  conditions 

And  yet.  within  his  heart,  there  had  always  been  a 

onTmo'rf "''    'l^"""^'    ^^^^^'"^    ^^^    "  "« 

S  hTn  th.T^  .T^.-   ^"^  '*  ^'^"P^y  '^'  g-"^bler  s 
faith  n  the  fall  of  the  dice,  or  was  it  another  expression 

ot  that  tenacious  purpose  which  had  triumphed  over 

every  obstacle  in  the  development  of  the  plan  ?     Some 

day  surely,  the  luck  must  turn,  no  matter  how  blasted' 

The  quarrel  with  the  b-oys  and  the  discovery  of  his 

own  loss  of  self-control   had   fairly  stagge^d   L„^ 
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And  then  the  long-drawr  uvuggifi  a«iainst  sore 
squalid  poverty,  and  the  or^tantiy  if -creasing  1 
of  self-respect,  had  dimme.i  ibe  sparl  of  hope  i 
weakened  his  hold  on  life.  '  lo  be  or  not  to  t 
became  for  him  an  intensely  practical  questi 
pondered  incessantly  through  hateful  days  of  unwil] 
idleness  and  still  more  hateful  broken  nights.  I 
all  the  time  he  loathed  and  despised  himself 
his  hesitation.  Like  his  son,  the  judge,  he  ha 
irresolution. 

Then  came  the  moment,  only  a  few  hours  bef 
when  Pitcher— his  butt,  his  laughing-stock,  over  wl 
head  he  had  kept  a  roof  for  years,  whom  he 
lectured,  scolded,  and  patronised— suddenly  appej 
as  the  bread-winner  for  the  pair  of  them.  At  \ 
moment  the  last  shreds  of  hope  fell  from  him  and 
mind  was  made  up.    He  would  end  it  all. 

And  immediately,  whatever  was  left  in  him  of  strei 
and  mettle  came  hurrying  to  fortify  his  resolut 
His  mind  seemed  to  recover  a  calmness,  a  pois 
reasonableness,  it  had  not  known  for  long, 
physical  pains  of  death  did  not  terrify  him,  and  1 
he  told  himself,  was  the  opportunity  for  showing 
from  superstitious  fears  he  was  equally  free. 

And  yet  as  he  walked  along  the  crowded  sti 
he  was  conscious  of  a  strange,  uncanny  feeling 
though  he  had  suddenly  been  marked  off  and  separ 
from  all  his  kind,  a  leper  among  the  healthy,  a 
man  among  the  living.  Stranger  still,  was  a  su' 
yearning,  such  as  he  could  not  remember  ever  fe 
before,  for  the  world  and  the  life  and  the  men 
women  he  was  to  leave  behind  him.    "  A  little  r 
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and  I  shall  be  blubbing  again,  like  a  kid,"  he  said  to 
"e^^me^r  ^  ^"  ''''''  '''-  ^^  --  ^^^^^ 

T  !!'  l^^  ^f "  "^^^^"^  ^^°"g  Holborn,  and  close  bv 
Tottenham  Court  Road  he  passed  a  p^st  office     He 
had  bought  out  all  the  details  of  what  he  was  abo" 
to    do    though    indeed    they   were   simple   enough 
VVhen  he  was  tired  of  wandering  about  the  streets 

I      17""^''  ^^'"  '^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  '^^  the  la^t  time  h 
■      old  haunts,  and  wait  quietly  till  it  was  late  erugh 

Then  he  would  walk  to  one  of  the  bridges-Waterloo 
perhaps,  he  knew  that  best.  ^        Waterloo, 

The  letter  he  had  written  before  he  set  out,  was  to 
Jim.  was  very  short,  and  contained  no  ^ord  o^ 
reconciliation  or  farewell.     It  ran :- 

J^  ^Ki''^'''  "  ^°'''  Lordship  considers  you  owe 
me  anything  at  all,  I  ask  you  to  pay  it  to  Mr  Tamis 
Pitcher  of  26  Dean  Street.  Fetter  Lane.     He  has  bTen 

know  r^  ''  "''  ^"'  ^^  ^^^  '^y  --  I  have  ever 
known  showa  particle  of  gratitude.-JosEPiiRoDDLEr'' 

room'   w  ^f ""  ^^'^'^  ^^  ^^^'''  t^^  envelope  in  his 

room,  lest  by  any  chance  Mr.  Pitcher  might  catch 

'ght  of  the  name,  but  he  had  taken  the  precaut  on 

Ireli:  Tit  "''  '^"^-    ^^^  ^-ctory'haTt    d 
^vnere  his   lordship    now  Hved,  and  he  had  smiled 

"I'pTanrth  r/f  P^^^^^  accom^I^ishmem 
bother  o;hr  '',*,  '^^*  J™  ^^^  ^«"«^ed  his 
gotten  th.  '"'^'"  ^""^     "^  ^ad  neariy  for- 

gotten the  necessary  stamp,  and  it  was  only  Mr 
Fitchers  insistence  that  had  reminded  him.  "^As   t* 
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was,  he  had  slipped  the  periny  with  the  pencU  into  ] 
right-hand  trouser  pocket.  Now,  at  the  sight  of  t 
post-office  clock,  he  pulled  out  his  letter  and  then  f 
for  the  penny  and  the  pencil.  They  were  both  gone 
the  pocket  was  empty.  With  feverish  impatience 
searched  every  other  pocket,  but  in  vain.  Then 
felt  again,  and  soon  detected  the  fatal  hole. 

Weak  and  hungry,  his  nerves  high-strung,  this  1 
mean  blow  of  fate  was  too  much  for  him.  Trembl 
with  passion,  he  tore  the  envelope  across.  One  \ 
he  thrust  into  the  treacherous  pocket,  the  ot 
he  flung  into  the  road.  * 

"My  blasted  luck  to  the  end!"  he  growled, 
men  turned  to  look  at  the  strange  creature  frown 
and  muttering  as  he  no         tried  along  almost  a 
run.     The  milder  mood  passed.     Even  Fitc 

was  forgotten.    Black  ang^r  rilled  his  heart. 

For  a  long  time  he  roamed  up  and  down,  till  at  1 
tired  out,  he  sought  the  Park,  and  turned  in  at 
Marble  Arch.  The  darkness  and  quiet,  after  the  g 
and  tumult  of  the  streets,  soothed  him,  and  the  tri 
port  of  passion  began  to  die  down.  He  found  an  en 
seat  on  one  of  the  broad  paths,  and  sat  there  till  he 
rested.  Then  he  crossed  over  to  the  place  where 
various  meetings  were  held.  There  were  four  or 
in  progress,  and  he  made  for  the  Socialist  platf 
that  he  knew  so  well. 

There  he  stood  listening,  impressed,  for  the 
time,  with  the  utter  futility  and  absurdity  of 
whole  business.     It  seemed  incredible  that  he  c 
ever  have  taken  a  serious  interest  in  all  this 
pouring  of  meaningless  words.     What  was  the 
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of  trying  to  alter  and  patch  a  world  that  was  shoddy 
from  head  to  heel  ?  Luck,  no  luck,  blasted  luck,  that 
was  the  only  answer  to  the  great  riddle.  Park  Lane 
for  luck,  the  Park  itself  for  no  luck,  and  for  blasted 
luck— why,  Waterloo  Bridge. 

He  turned  away,  and  with  hands  thrust  deep  into 
his  empty  pockets  wandered  idly  from  group  to  group 
At  the  last  of  them,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  a 
hymn  was  being  sung.    He  recognised  the  Salvation 
Army  caps  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd. 

"  Lor,  what  silly  fools  men  are  !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
but. something  in  the  swing  of  the  chorus  tickled  his 
ear,  and  he  waited  for  verse  after  verse  to  catch  the 
refrain — 

"  Sweeping  through  the  gates  of  the  New  JerusaJem 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Iamb." 

When  the  last  chorus  died  away,  a  prayer  began,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  turned  away  towards 
the  darkness  of  the  unlighted  spaces.     Before  he  had 
gone  far,  he  felt,  rather  than  heard,  that  he  was  being 
followed.     Turning  round  sharply,  he  came  face  to 
f^ce  with  a  young  woman  in  the  familiar  poke  bonnet 
and  red  ribbon  of  the  Army.     She  was  a  tall,  big-made 
girl  with  a  very  white  face  and  very  red  hair— it  almost 
matched  the  ribbon.     An  attempt  had  evidently  been 
made  to  tuck  it  away,  .mooth  and  neat,  under  the 
bonnet,  but  nature  was  too  strong  for  art,  and  little 
wisps  and  curls  were  breaking  out  all  over  her  forehead 
Her  eyes  were  light,  and  full,  and  bold,  but  there  was 
a  friendly  look   in   them  that,  in  spite   of  himself 
attracted  Mr.  Roddies.     In  her  hand  fluttered  a  War 
Cry. 
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"  Well,  my  brother,"  she  said,  "  what's  the  matter 
You're  down  on  your  luck  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  harsh,  yet  there  was  something  ii 
liked  in  the  ring  of  it.  His  first  impulse  had  been  t 
resent  the  "  brother,"  but  on  second  thoughts  he  le 
it  pass.    Instead,  he  fastened  on  the  last  word. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  luck  ?  "  he  asked.  "  1 
you'd  'ad  mine,  you'd  know  what  you  w^ere  talkin 
about." 

"  I've  'ad  all  sorts,"  she  answered,  "  only  I'v 
learned  to  call  it  by  another  name." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  The  will  of  God." 

Mr.  Roddies  tried  to  sneer,  but  without  much  succes; 
Alarmed  at  the  failure,  and  disconcerted  by  thos 
fearless  yet  friendly  eyes,  he  began  to  bluster. 

"  What  do  they  pay  you  to  do  the  will  of  God  ? 
he  asked  roughly. 

She  answered  him  in  a  flash, 

"  A  tenth  of  what  the  Devil  would  pay  me  to  d 
his." 

He  looked  full  at  her. 

"  I  believe  you're  about  right  there,  my  girl.  On) 
there  isn't  a  Devil,  and  nobody  knows  whether  there 
a  God  or  not." 

"  /  know,"  she  answered,  her  eyes  shining  with 
new  light. 

"  And  you  believe  in  miracles  and  all  that  stuff  ?  " 

She  laughed  in  the  most  friendly  way. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  she  said. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  miracle  ?  " 

"  Heaps— I'm  a  pretty  big  v<ne,  myself." 
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Mr.  Roddies  slapped  his  pockets 
bigger."  h~  '^'  ^"^  -^"^^  ^-'  ''  --^d  be  a 

'•If  He  means  you  to  find  it,  you  wUl."  she  replied 
rhe  tailor  s  eyes  were  still  on  her  face 
You're  a  woman,"  he  said,  "  but  you  can't  help 
It.    I  like  you.     Shake  hands."  ^ 

J^l\'^^.  °"^  ^  ^^'^''  '^^P'^y  h^^d,  and  her  grasp 
was  that  of  a  strong  man.  ^ 

agl'in."°^"^^''  ""^  ^'°*^'''"  '^^'  ''^^-  "  I  ^h^"  see  you 

littl^^L^"''  ''"''""  ''^'"  ^'  "^'^'^^^'  ^^*^  ^  ^"^^^ 
knoJ!"''  ^  '^^"'"  '^'  ""P"^*'^  confidently.    "  I  always 
She  turned  back  to  where  the  red  flag  was  waving 
and  after  watching  her  for  a  minute,  he  plungedTto 
the^darkness.     Before  he  had  gone  very  far,  he'came  to 

"  This'U  do,"  he  muttered  ;  "  it's  too  early  yet." 


VIII 

le^:s:^:rSand^2£^^-^^^-^^-^^^^e 

beltT^t tsocin ''^  "^'  ^^"^^  ^"  '^"^^^"'  "  '  ^^^" 
His  meeting  with  the  Salvation  lass  had  given  a 

waft  k'nl'r  b'^"^'^^  "'^^''  '^'^  --  ^^--"ve 
Ws  m^  K^"^  ^'''^  '''^°^^^y  ^^"^b^^-    0«ce  more 

world^Hft    'T^  '""°^  '°  ^^^^^*  ^*  ^^^^^"g  this 
world  of  hfe  and  sense.    That  big,  strong,  capable 
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girl  reminded  him  that  there  were  fine  men,  and  even 
women,  if  only  you  could  get  hold  of  them.  A  man 
could  make  a  pal  of  a  girl  like  that,  he  thought.  No 
wonder  some  people  loved  life.  Tt  must  be  a  fine  thing 
to  the  people  born  to  luck.  Think  of  his  own  boys— 
his  heart  grew  bitter  at  once— and  their  amazing 
luck.  Yet,  after  all,  what  was  their  luck?  Was  it 
not  simply  this— that  they  had  had  him  for  their 
father  ?  Had  not  all  their  successes,  from  their  first 
scholarships  to  the  very  houses  they  now  lived  in,  first 
existed  as  theirs,  in  his  brain  ?  They  had  done  their 
part  as  soldiers,  but  he  had  been  the  commander-in- 
chief  who  had  planned  the  whole  campaign.  And  now, 
think  of  the  contrast  !  They  in  luxury,  rich  and 
famous  ;  he,  a  shivering,  hungry  outcast,  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  sham.eful  death. 

He  paused  on  the  word.  Was  it  shameful  ?  Wasn'1 
it  the  pluckiest  thing  a  man  could  do  ?  Wouldn't 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  in  his  position  simplj 
levy  toll  upon  the  boys  ?  No  doubt  he  had  intendec 
that  when  they  got  on  they  should  pay  him  back,  bui 
when  they  put  on  their  cursed  airs  and  began  to  lectur< 
and  patronise  him  and  try  to  bundle  him  into  th( 
country,  a  family  disgrace  to  be  hidden  away,  why 
then,  no  man  of  spirit  would  touch  a  penny  of  thei 
dirty  money.  No  ;  in  some  ways,  no  doubt,  he  ha< 
been  a  fool,  but  not  in  this.  He  had  acted  like  a  mai 
and  he  was  proud  of  it. 

"  Got  a  light,  Guv'nor  ?  " 

It  was  a  husky  voice  close  behind  him,  and  it  mad 
him  start  violently.  Involuntarily,  he  put  his  finger 
into  the  waistcoat  pocket  where  he  often  used  to  carr 
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loose  vestas.    As  it  happened,  there  was  one  there  now. 

f  ^Lh  ^    ?^ff  '"'''  """^^^^'  ^"<i  it  was  only  Ter 
a  good  deal  of  umbhng  that  he  could  get  it  out. 
It  s  the  only  one  I've  got,"  he  said. 
Ihe  man,  a  shabby,  red-faced  night-bird   took  the 
match  without  a  word  of  thanks,  struck  it  on   "boot 
and  then  flung  it  away.  ' 

"  It's  got  no  'ead  to  it,  you  measly  tyke  "  he  erowleH 
and  vanished,  rumbhng  horrid  oaths  ^^^^^^^^^d. 

But  Mr.  Roddies  paid  no  heed,  for  in  his  fumbling 
.lu""^"'!.^^^  ''^"^^    ^^^^"^*  ^^"^^thing  thrand 

but  fhl  .^«  "^  '"'''^""^^y  ^^^^^^  i"to  the  lining 

^ts^^n:::::!:;:^ '-  --  ^^^^^^  ^  --^; 

=n?  T  ^.f'"""  °'  P^P"  """"y  Mded  several  times 
and  when  he  opened  it,  inside  lay  a  sixpenny  p"ce 
TT.e  paper  was  very  dirty,  but  even  in  the  dartocss 

L?.r.i'  Vf  P'^^^y  '^'"'"8'=  'hat  had  been 

sent  on  payment  of  an  account . 

He  put  the  coin  on  his  knee  where  it  showed  i.n 
agamst  the  dark  doth.  The  words  of  the  Sanation 
lass  were  in  his  ear?     "  t^  u  salvation 

will."  she  had  sa?d  ""'  """^  ^"^ ''  ^"^  '''  y- 

"  jZ'  'Tk  ^"'^^'  ^^'''"  '^'^  ^^'-  Roddies  grimly 
1 II  give  It  back  to  Him  "  e^*""y. 

hand  lu^,  r'''  '?'  '^^P^"^^  *i§^*-held  in  one 
the  MarWeArch  ^^^^^^^^^  «Pen  space  opposite 
tne  Marble  Arch,  a  sudden  idea  occurred  to  him  At 
the  comer,  a  couple  of  turnings  down  Oxfordltreet! 
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was   a   big   public-house.    One   last   treat — suppose 
after  all,  his  courage  failed — one  good  glass 

"  I  knew  you'd  come  back,  my  brother." 

It  was  the  big  Salvation  lass.  There  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  unmi'sical  as  it  was,  that  wen 
straight  to  Mr.  Roddies'  heart.  He  caught  her  han( 
and  pressed  the  sixpence  into  it. 

"  There,"  he  said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  sn»ile 
"  I  did  find  it,  and  I'll  give  it  back  to  Him." 

"  Come  out  of  this  glare,"  she  said,  and  led  the  <va.] 
into  the  shadows. 

"  You  dear  man,"  she  said,  "  what  do  you  mean 
Can  you  spare  it  ?  " 

"  Spare  it  ?  "  he  repeated,  his  voice  rough  with  hi 
effort  to  control  it,  "of  course  I  can.  I've  no  use  fo 
it,  I  tell  you." 

She  stooped  and  looked  hard  at  him. 

"  You're  hungry',  you're  longing  for  a  drink — don' 
I  know  the  look  ? — you're  tired  out,  and  your  heart  i 
bitter,  and  yet  you  give  thi  sixpence  to  Him  instea^ 
of  to  the  publican.  You're  a  brave  man,  my  brothei 
and  a  strong  one.  Won't  you  give  Him  your  hear 
as  well  ?  " 

Something  was  tugging  hard  at  Mr.  Roddies'  heai 
strings — something  that  he  did  not  understand,  tha 
he  could  not  put  into  words — a  wild  desire  to  end 
long  fight,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  or  on  what  eve 
terms  this  girl  with  the  large  grey  eyes  should  dictat( 
Then  he  remembered  that  she  was  a  chit,  and  he  wa 
a  man. 

"  You're  a  good  girl,"  he  said,  "  but  you  don 
know    what    you're    talking    about.    I    came    bac 
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Wa^  I  chose  .„,  and  r™  g„i„,  ,„,,  ,„,  ,,^  ^^^^ 

^^^And    because    He    chooses,    you'll    come    back 
not  one.    Look  'ere  •    I  U  f.i,  '   u^^^"^^  y«"  -"^ 

eyefbS'i.^  '-'^  ^""'^  ^"O  ">'  «P--  ,„  her 
hlndtupt'ylu".  ^  ""  "™'  '"  >■<"'  "'-'■■«'>'•    His 

£-c=r:ttdti---- 

IX 

houses  or  their  acres      IjTvva  ff  ,'''  ^^^^^  ^^^'' 
6  unusual  and  mystenous  in  Mr.  Roddies' 
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behaviour,  his  sudden  and  distressing  breakdown,  and 

his    unnatural    gentleness    afterwards,    all    suggestec 

disturbing  problems  that  he  could  not  solve.     Th« 

little  tailor  was  the  sun  round  whom  he,  with  hi: 

interests,  hopes,  and  affections,  meekly  revolved.    Th( 

better  educated  man  of  the  two,  he  had,  by  his  owi 

weakness,  drifted  lower  and  lower,  till  he  had  cut  him 

self  o«  from  family  and  friends.    Then,  by  what  seemc( 

the  merest   accident,   he  had  become   Mr.   Roddies 

lodger,  and  for  several  years  the  drift  was  arrested  an« 

the  dull  apathy  of  despair  gave  way  to  a  new  outloo 

on  life  and  a  new  dawn  of  self-respect.     Mr.  Roddlcj 

brusque  manners  and  masterful  ways  had  a  bracin 

effect  on  the  amiable  helplessness  of  the  law-wntei 

while  the  fact,  only  too  obvious,  that  they  had,  at  leasi 

one  temptation  in  common,  brought  a  note  of  brothei 

hood   into    their   relations   with    each   other.    The 

the  practical  help  in  the  matter  of  rent,  and  sometime 

of  for         hich  Mr.  Roddies  gave  unstintingly,  too 

most  01  ciie  edge  off  his  sharp  tongue,  and  before  I  n| 

Mr.  Pitcher,  the  tenant,  was  merged  in  Mr.  Fitche 

the  slave  and  worshipper.    He  had,  indeed,  a  re; 

genius  for  gratitude,  and,  as  he  had  not— in  the  lat( 

years  of  his  life,  at  any  rate— received  much  kiiidnes 

the  effect  produced  by  the  taUor's  generosity  was  a 

the  greater.    Since  the  move  to  Dean  Street,  and  tl 

sad  falling-off  in  Mr.  Roddies'  work,  the  copying  ha 

more  than  once,  been  their  main  support,  and  fro 

this  fact  Mr.  Pitcher  had  derived  a  new  and  exqiiisi 

pleasure,  only  marred  by  the  growing  gloom  on  \ 

friend's  face. 
And  now  he  felt  as  though  a  crisis  had  come,  and 
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wafm"«  S'^-I-h"  "l"^"°"  '"'  '"'■'*  M-  F"eher 
was  most  unfit  The  church  clock,  which  was  their 
hmekcepcr,  had  struck  cigh,  some  time  before  and 
he  had  been  chngmg  to  the  hope  that  the  tailor  wo.Td 
after  all  come  back  in  time  for  a  walk  to  the  Park 
and  possibly  a  modest  glass  on  the  way  home  But 
half.pas  eight  struck  and  still  there  was  no  sign     The 

and  threatemng  his  friend,  made  work  in-Swf' 
He  corked  the  ink  bottle  and  put  away  ThTXa  t ' 
He  must  go  out  and  meet  or  fmd  Mr.  Roddies  He 
n  ^^  """^.down  Dean  Street  two  or  three  tim" 
Then  he  walked  up  Fetter  Lane  into  Holborn  1, 
the  corner  he  waitc''  irresolute  lor  a  little  Xk  and 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the  Park 

stffl       fe     W.     'T."'  "•'  ^'"'''O"  S^OPS  were 
stui       .re.    He  made  h.s  way  to  where  a  Socialist 

was  harangmng  a  circle  rather  thinner  than  usu^ 

He  moved  round  it  eagerly  but  in  vain.     There  was 

no  s,gn  of  his  friend.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  turn 

S'^prhL'"-  "^  ''""'''''  -  ^  ''^'-'  =^"^" 
Davwf  °;  Jo-^'han/'  he  said,  "  have  you  lost  your 
IJavid?    I  saw  him  here  not  so  long  ago  ■• 

the  Parkv'i7.r"™.^  "?''  "'"""  '  °"^"  '"""e  to 

■on  Zl    T  »^-  ^'"'^'''  '^='Serly.    "  Where  did 

>ou  ^see  htm  ?     When  was  it  ?     And  where  is  he 

I  saw"!'  ""V""  ^°"'  '""  ""'  h^"  ""  h""^  ago 
there  ■•  '"    '"^  '°  '"'  "'S  ^=''™'™  g^  "ver 
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He  pointed  to  a  tall,  stout,  young  woman  in  1 

familiar  garb.  v^,i   .• 

Their  meeting  had  evidently  finished  some  httle  ti 
before.  She  was  now  talking  to  one  of  the  men 
the  red  and  blue  caps. 

Mr.  Pitcher  went  up  to  her  and  took  off  his  hat. 
"  Excuse  me,  miss,"  he  said,  with  a  regular  F 
AUen  bow.  "  but  I  am  told  that  a  friend  of  mine  ^ 
talking  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  al 
defensive  expression  as  if  she  thought  he  was  tr> 
to  make  game  of  her.  Then  suddenly  a  look  of  v 
interest  came  into  her  eyes.  She  took  a  step  forwi 
"  Do  you  mean  a  little  dark  man,  down  at  h( 
and  down  on  his  luck  ?  " 

Mr.  Pitcher  did  not  approve  of  the  description, 
he  was  eager  for  information, 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  with  dignity,  "  is  not 
and  I  believe  he  came  out  in  some  old  working  cloth 
She  nodded  her  head  and  smiled  approvingly. 
"  Good  man."  she  said,  "  to  stick  up  for  your  fri 
But  I  didn't  mean  anything  against  him.     I  ex 
I  think  as  much  of  him  as  you  do." 
"  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  is  now  ?  "  he  aske 
"  I  could  guess,  but  I  don't  know.     He  told  n 
was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Pitcher  uttered  a  low  cry  and  dropped  his 
with  a  gesture  of  despair.     The  tears  sprang  t^ 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  see.  You  are  really  fond  ot 
I  didn't  understand.  Well,  he's  in  stronger  I 
than  yours  or  mine,  and  there's  no  river  for  liii 
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d„i  .,'  ^""-'^ "  »   "«dl^-  ■»  a  haystacl..   in  the 

;;  Then  you  can't  teU  me  which  way  he  has  gone  ?  " 

OnJy  this-he  asKed  me  which  it  should  be- 

Channg  Cross  or  WuktIoo.     I  .aid  Waterloo  beca^~ 

there,  if  I  were  you.     But  don't  you  be  afriid      tL 

s::u::™yCnhJ.^'^^°-'-'""-"-''''^^^^ 

And  she  held  up  a  si.\pence. 

Mr,  Pitcher  shook  his  head. 

'•He  hadn't  got  ,t  when  he  went  out." 

whh^m     rt        '.  """""«  '""=''•  ""'•  y™'"=  coming 
w.th  h.m.    Ihere  s  joy  in  front  of  both  of  you." 

bow     "  r  r"'  ■"''';"■'"'<'  «'•  Pitcher,  with  another 
Ct  oice'"^  '"''"  "«"'■    '  ""■*  !■"  60  after 

hi:irL:tt^:iir^--!;:!iays^:it- 


rhe  tw^i^    thoughts  were  l«ed  on  Waterloo  Bridge, 

hUher  11"  T"!,*""  P~^  P^K'^^  on  his  Zy 
thither     Every  huddled  figure  on  the  seats,  every 
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slouching  figure  moving  softly  on  the  grass  in  th 
darkness,  brought  his  heart  into  his  mouth.  In, 
after  time  he  stopped  to  investigate  ;  more  than  one 
he  followed  a  shadowy  form  up  and  down  dusky  .dinU: 
lighted  avenues  of  trees,  only  to  discover  that  his  ey 
had  duped  him.  Then  a  light  but  steady  dnzz 
began  to  fall,  and  he  found  himself  close  to  the  Achill 
Statue,  and  the  hands  of  the  lodge-clock  opposi 
pointed  to  twenty  minutes  past  ten. 

A  sudden  scare  lest  he  might  be  too  late,  sent  hi 
out  into  Piccadilly  almost  at  a  run.  He  had  broug 
a  shiUing  with  him,  and  he  was  sorely  tempted 
mount  an  omnibus,  but  he  reflected  that  the  mor 
really  belonged  not  to  him  but  to  Mr.  Roddies,  that 
could  get  over  the  ground  almost  as  fast  as  the  om 
bus,  and  that,  on  foot,  he  had  a  better  chance  of  obse 
ing  the  people  he  passed. 

''  Mr.  Roddies  !  Mr.  Roddies  !  "  Was  it  by  so 
freak  of  fate,  or  by  some  touch  of  humour  among 
Powers  and  Principalities,  that  the  majestic  concept 
of  Love  pursuing  Sorrow  had  come  to  be  represer 
by  a  poor,  foolish,  ungainly,  perspiring  law-writer 
a  drunken  little  jobbing  tailor  ?  Or  is  what  we  se 
humour  only  a  mask  woven  by  our  duUness  and 

blindness?  . 

"Mr.  Roddies!  Mr.  Roddies  !  "  For  poor  Fit 
the  world  had  but  one  pearl  of  great  price— the  hi 
his  friend.  The  thought  of  that  life  being  extmgui 
in  the  black  waters  of  the  cruel  river  was  the 
horror,    the    last    outrage    thinkable,    conceiv; 

possible. 

Every  now  and  again,  big  Lou's  message  rose  11 
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xie  was  hurrying  along  at  a  steady  trot  likp  ;,  r.u 
horses  "  ""^  "'"="  ^"d  not  for  the 

By  this  time  the  roads  were  ^rpaQv  o«^ 
once  he  slipned     At  fhl  7      ^^^'  ^"^  "^°'"®  *^an 

.nH  r         ^°^.*^es.  he  had  had  little  food  that  dav 

S--trfh— r:rtj^ 

Mr.  Pitcher  had  cSy  real^^ed  l/^rf" '"''7''^ 
the  companion  of  so  many  ye„slou,H  h  \"f "?' 
ntolerable     AI™^    i,        •  r         °^°  ™  absolutely 

with  ht  friend  r-ne^e'^^r  "'^  ^°"^«^'  ""'■ 
do  it.  ™'  ''''  "^s  sure  he  could 

Plat^Te'hustl^^^^^^^^^^^  °"  P-*  ^--ter 

fare  were  300^^.  K  v  ^^^^     ^^  '^'  ^^^*  *^«^o"gh- 
and  thelr^Sitow^^^^^  ^^^^  laifps 

the  bridge  Io^p^  ki  ^^^  *^'''  ^"^'^  °^  ^^^^ts  on 

age  looked  blue  and  spectral.    On  the  right- 
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Ttt frivT*^  td  suddenly  acquired  ta  him 
;l^„t  and  so  s.-.  l^^^Z^^. 

„(  ^nffins  and  farther  out,  the  great,  murky,  resti 
:ti^tide  that  caught  the  light  ol  the  Umps 
t™  tt  into  shreds  and  tossed  it  from  "P^^  '»  "J 

Kiip  face  of  Big  Ben  towering  aloft  and  kee 
white  lace  01  d»S  ^      ^^    momen 

"Thlre's  ioy  in  front  of  him  here  and  now. 

CoW  aiTwet,  and  half-numbed,  he  walked  b. 
u  w).  the  Strknd  He  could  not  beheve  tha 
l:^t  h^d  hap^ntd.  It  seemed  to  him  now 
Z  1  ,,^ilmost  fed  his  friend  coming  to  meet  hu 
%t"hor:ughfare  w»  fuller  and  noisj. 
Jr  for  the  theatres  were  just  begmmng  to  tm 
S^trol    E    crossed  over  and  walked  up 
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as  Bow  Street.    Then  he  turned  and  came  back  slowly. 
At  the  Lyceum  he  paused,  for  the  doors  were  opened 
and  -  gaily  dressed  crowd  was  pouring  forth.    As  he 
stoo    there,  he  noticed  that,  a  yard  or  so  to  the  left, 
the  stream  had  been  dammed  for  a  moment.    A  man 
had  darted  across  and  was  now  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  street.    A  man  ?     It  was  the  man- the  one  he 
was  in  search  of— Mr.  Roddies,  and  no  other.    Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  he,  too,  dashed  athwart  the 
stream.    A  smart  push  and  a  shower  of  language  were 
his   rewards,    but    he   rushed   on,    unheeding.    Mr. 
Roddies  had  just  stepped  from  the  kerb  to  the  road- 
way, and  was  dodging  a  couple  of  hansoms  racing  city- 
wards, and  a  carriage  and  pair  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.    At  that  very  moment  the  law-writer  flung 
himself  forward,  missing  the  first  hansom  by  an  inch 
or  two,  and  shouting  his  war-cry,  "  Mr.  Roddies !  Mr. 
Roddies !  "    The  tailor  stopped,  and  turned  his  head. 
It  was  only  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  it  was 
enough.    The  off-wheel  of  the  second  hansom  caught 
the  pursuer,  and  he  and  his  friend  went  down  in 
a  heap  under  the  feet  of  the  carriage  horses.     But,  as 
he  went  down,  Mr.  Pitcher  heard  a  sound  that  was 
music  in  his  ears— -the  familiar  voice  rasping  out   but 
not  in  anger,  "  Silly  old  fool !  " 


XI 

"  You're   not    kidding   me,    nurse  ? "    asked   Mr. 
Roddies. 

"  No,  certainly  not.    You  had  a  nasty  concussion 
and  you've  got  a  broken  rib.    But  you'U  be  out  and 
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about  again  in  a  week  or  two.  The  doctor  said  yoi: 
must  be  very  tough." 

"I  ought  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  "  I  m  not  i 
chicken.    What  about  'im  ?  "  ^^ 

"  You  mean  the  man  who  was  hurt  with  you  ? 

"  Yes,  Pitcher  'is  name  is.    Where  is  the  poor  ol( 

chap  ?  "  J     v 

"  He's  right  at  the  other  end  of  the  ward.    Yo 

mustn't  talk  now.   I  oughtn't  to  have  answered  you. 
"  Will  'e  pull  round  ?  " 
"  He  came  off  worse  than  you,  and  he's  not  got  yov 

constitution,  but  the  doctors  think  he's  on  the  mend. 
"  And  you're  sure  you're  not  kidding  ?  " 
She  smiled.  „ 

"  I  would  if  I  couid,  but  I  couldn't  if  I  tned. 
"Then  you're  the  first  woman  I've  known  wl 

couldn't,"  murmured  Mr.  Roddies  dreamUy.    He  fe 

very  sleepy  and  ridiculously  weak. 

"  'Ow's  poor  old  Pitcher  ?  " 

"  Getting  on  famously.    You'll  be  able  to  go  acre 
and  see  him  before  long."  ,.    .    u 

"  Good.    I'd  like  to  see  the  old  chap.     As  e  be 
off 'is 'ead  at  all?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  wandered  a  lot— not  excited  or  viole 
I  suppose  he's  a  politician.    They  say  he  talked  a 
about  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  your  name  k( 
coming  in,  and  some  one  he  calls  big  Lou— at  lej 
that's  what  it  sounded  like." 

Mr.  Roddies  laughed.  ^    ^      ^ 

"  'E  'asn't  many  ideas,  but  what  'e  as,  e  olds 
The  landed  aristocracy's  one  of  them.    But  big  L 
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that  must  be  some  one  'e  knew  before  we  got  to  know 
each  other." 


old    chap,    'ows     the    symptoms    this 


"Well, 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Pitcher  turned  his  head,  and  a  great,  broad 
smile  shone  over  all  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Roddies  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  does  me  a 
lot  of  good  to  see  you  again.  To  think  that  I  should 
have  let  you  in  for  all  this  !  " 

"  It's  nothing  to  what  you  let  me  out  of,"  answered 
the  tailor  significantly.  "  All  the  same,"  he  added, 
"  I  shan't  take  you  with  me  to  the  next  Coronation."  ' 

At  this  speech  the  smile,  which  had  died  away, 
returned  to  Mr.  Pitcher's  face. 

"  No,"  he  said;  "  you  wouldn't  want  to  be  saddled 
with  a  cripple." 

Por  once,  Mr.  Roddies'  readiness  deserted  him.  He 
had  been  told  that  such  was  to  be  the  law-writer's  fate, 
but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it  when  he  made  his  thought- 
less speech.  He  actually  turned  very  red,  and  con- 
tradicted himself  as  fluently  as  Mr.  Pitcher  in  his 
most  muddle-headed  moments  had  ever  done. 

"  Oh,  Pitcher  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  didn't  know— 
at  least,  yes,  I  did— but  I  never  meant— that  is  to 
say,  I  did  mean,  but  not  in  that  way,  you  under- 
stand. I  was  referring,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  wasn't 
referring.  Oh.  whatever's  the  matter  with  me,  and 
what  are  you  grinning  at,  you  silly  old  fool  ?  " 

"  I'm  smiling  because  I'm  happy.  They  told  me 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  my  foot  off.  and  now 
they  find  it  needn't  be  done,  after  all.    It'll  only  be  a 
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matter  of  a  stiff  ankle.  It's  a  singular  thing 
Mr.  Roddies.  I  know  I  haven't  got  a  beautiful  bod> 
and  yet  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  losing  any  of  it." 

"  I  know  I've  got  an  ugly  carcase,"  said  Mr.  Roddies 
looking  down  upon  his  inches  with  scorn,  "  but  sue! 
as  it  is,  you  saved  me  from  losing  the  'ole  of  it— yoi 
Pitcher,  or  some  one  else  ?  " 

Mr.  Roddies'  accent  showed  that  this  was  meant  a 
a  question,  but  Mr.  Pitcher  was  apprehensive  of 
trap,  and  declined  to  commit   himself.    Instead,  h 
exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  I  forgot !    I  had  a  message  to  give  you." 

"  A  message  ?    Prom  'oom  ?  " 

"  Prom  a  young  lady." 

"  Pitch,  old  boy,"  said  Mr.  Roddies,  getting  u 
hastily,  "  I'll  fetch  nurse.    You're  off  again." 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pitcher  firmly.  "  i 
young  lady  who  said  she  was  called  big  Lou." 

"  Poor  old  fellow !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Roddies  sootl 
ingly.  "They  told  me  about  it.  Does  your  'ea 
ache  ?  " 

"  She  belongs  to  the  Salvation  Army." 

"  Eh  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Roddies  very  sharply.  "  Ginge 
•air  ?  " 

"  Auburn,  I  should  call  it,"  said  Mr.  Pitcher  politel) 

"  Ginger,"  Mr.  Roddies  repeated  loudly— "  'ot  gingei 
'Ow  the" — he  paused — "  dickens,  did  you  come  acros 
er  r 

"  I  went  to  look  for  you  in  the  Park,  and  a  gentle 
man  told  me  he'd  seen  you  talking  to  her,  so  I  took  th 
liberty  of  speaking  to  her  myself." 

"  And  what  was  'er  message  ?  " 
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TeU   him."— Mr.  Pitcher  wrinkled   his   forehead 
badly  and  ticked  the  words  off  on  the  counterpane  in 
his  anxiety  to  be  correct-"  big  Lou-' that's  what 
I  m  called.'  she  said  — says  there's   joy  in   front   of 
him  here  and  now.  and  she  says  it  because  she  knows  " 
"  Ah  !  "   exclaimed  Mr.  Roddies.    "  And   'er  eyes 
went  right  down  to  your  marrow,  didn't  they  ?  " 
''  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Pitcher,  "  they  did." 
"  I'U  never  be  able  to  rest  till  I've  seen  that  girt 
again,"  said  Mr.  Roddies. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  ward  sister,  Mr 
Roddies  was  able  to  rest  sooner  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. The  very  next  Sunday  big  Lou  came  into  the 
ward,  looking  bigger  and  stronger  than  ever.  Perhaps 
on  account  of  the  day.  her  hair  had  been  treated  with 
water  and  extra  rigour,  so  that  it  was  hardly  in  evidence 
at  all. 

Mr.  Pitcher  was  sitting  up  in  bed  and  Mr.  Roddies  in 
an  arm-chau-,  while  another  chair  was  waiting  for  the 
visitor.  ° 

She  walked  up  to  them,  her  eyes  beaming,  shook 
hands,  and  sat  down. 

"  Well,  my  brothers,"  she  said,  "  what  did  I  tell 
you  ? 

Mr.  Roddies  answered : 

"  You  said  there  was  no  river  for  me  that  night  and 

foir^'  f'u  "^^*-    ™^  ^^^  wreck,"-he%inted 
to  h's  fnend— "  saw  to  that." 

Pitched  "^^^  '^"^  ^"^   ^°'* '  "    ^^^  ^"^^^^  ^*   ^^• 
His  eyes  fsll  under  her  scrutiny,  but  he  managed  to 
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steal  an  apprehensive  glance  at  Mr.  Roddies.    But  t 
oracle  was  dumb.    His  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 

"  You  did,  I  think,  miss,"  he  ventured. 

She  laughed— a  good,  hearty  laugh. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you're  shy,  both  of  you,  h 
you  know,  and  I  know,  and  we  all  know.  I  t( 
you  His  hand  was  upon  you.  It  isn't  so  easy  to  s 
out,  is  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Roddies  cleared  his  throat  and  tried  to  assu: 
his  Institute  manner. 

"The  facts,"  he  began,  "are,  I  admit,  rema 
able " 

"  So  are  you,"  she  interrupted  quite  in  his  o 
manner.  "  Look  here,"— she  took  a  purse  from  '. 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  drew  out  a  small  brooch.  Do  3 
see  what's  in  the  centre  ?  " 

Mr.  Roddies  looked.    It  was  a  sixpenny  piece. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  I  paid  in  sixpence,  and  k 
this.  It's  what  bought  you  out  of  the  Devil's  ar 
and  paid  your  footing  iu  God's  army.  \^  ...  ^^ 
is  waiting  for  you.  And  when  you  .  Jme,  ht  coi 
too.  There's  no  hurry.  The  Lord's  never  in  a  hu: 
but  He  never  lets  go.  It  may  be  one  day  or  a  thousj 
years— it's  all  the  same  to  Him.  To-morrow,  c 
thousand  years  hence,  you'll  have  to  do  His  will 
cause  it's  your  salvation,  but  I'd  rather  it  was 
morrow — I'd  love  to  see  it." 

"  One  of  the  first  things  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Roddies  '^ 
deliberately,  "  when  I  get  out  of  this  place,  will  b 
call  on  your  old  General." 

Again  her  shining  eyes  went  right  down  to 
m?m:ow.    She  held  out  h^r  roan's  hand. 
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"Shake  hands  on  that,"  she  answered.  ' 
square  bargain.    I  know  you'll  keep  your  word. 

XII 

Dr.  Richard  Roddies  sat  before  his  open  dinine- 
room  window  and  looked  out  on  the  dull  Z>n^v  of 
Cromwell  Road.  The  room  was  large  and  ve^hrnS 
somdy  furnished.  The  pictures  oT  he  tKre  ," 
T^y  renjarkable  collection,  for  Rosie-rwrshe 
who  spent   the  money-had  adopted  Uncle Tolm's 

n!.  J'  T  ?  I.  ^^    ^^P^^^^  ^^  Sant's  portrait  of 
Uncle  John  himself,  in  the  prime  of  life,  looting  Idnd 

SDrtCed'r^'.^PP^--^"  ^^^^"-*  "'-e-: 
AS  Uick  turned  round  from  the  window   the  nictnr^ 

caught  his  eye  and  he  came  opposite  it  lid  sitting  on 
the^edge  of  the  table,  looked  up  at  the  well.rememW:S 

A  real  good  sort,  if  ever  there  was  one  he  thou^hf 
and  what  a  friend!  It  was  really  like  a  a^lS  ' 
Here  was  he,  Dick  Roddies,  son  of  a  little  jobbSa^o  ' 
^eady  wealthy,  and  in  his  own  chosen^i^S 
femous,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men  were  Sng 

h^iLgS?'   ''"  '""  ^"'  ^^°^  -*^-^  th?t 
What  indeed  ?    He  h.  d  of  cen  asked  himself  that 

S:d"':rtt°I  ''''  '  "^^  -emed  to  ha;:tom 
AtTnft-    ^       '''''  ^     ^*^°^  interest  for  him 
wthout'r  ^.\7'^^,^-  answered  it  in  a  moment 
without  the  slightest  hesitation-apart  from  such  help 
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he  wo'jld  have  been  nowhere.    Now,  he  was  not  » 

sure. 

He  did  not.  indeed,  underestimate  the  value  c 
what  he  had.  It  was  good  to  live  well,  in  a  big  hous 
surrounded  by  beauty  and  luxury.  It  was  good  t 
have  more  money  than  he  cared  to  spend,  to  be  abl 
to  indulge  every  taste,  to  feel  himself  absolutely  fre 
from  those  anxieties  which  wear  out  the  strength  an 
poison  the  happiness  of  so  many  men.  It  was  ver 
good  to  have  been  able  to  concentrate  his  energy  an 
his  powers  on  the  work  that  he  loved  the  best,  and  i 
and  through  it  to  have  won,  first  recognition,  ar 
then  fame.  All  this  was  very  good  indeed— so  goc 
that  it  puzzled  him  to  divine  why  it  was  not  stUl  bettei 

For  there  were  times,  especially  of  late,  when  h 
life  seemed  to  him,  after  all,  a  failure.  Or  perhap 
he  told  himself,  it  was  not  his  life  in  particular,  bi 
Ufe  itself,  the  whole  sum  of  existences  in  their  relatioi 
to  each  other,  that  was  at  fault.  In  either  case  tl 
result  was  the  same— a  long  and  often  pleasant  jounn 
to  a  waste  and  barren  desert.  He  had  felt  the  intere 
and  excitement  of  the  journey,  but  now  he  saw  ai 
fdt  all  round  him,  dull,  flat,  unending  leagues  of  san 
Life,  then,  consisted  not  in  attainment,  but  m  t 
effort  to  attain ;  not  in  success,  but  in  the  struggle 

succeed. 

But  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  there  is  no  arriv 
it  is  all  journeying ;  there  is  no  attainment,  it  is 
effort;  there  is  no  success,  it  is  all  struggle. 

That  might  be  so,  he  admitted,  but  what  if,  afi 
awhile,  the  journey  itself  becomes  a  weariness,  if 
feel  no  joy  in  effort,  no  zest  in  struggle  ? 
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Two  factors,  indeed,  men  had  dreamed  into  life  to 
relieve  it  from  its  intolerable  monotony— Love,  and 
God. 

Just  as  he  had  reached  this  point,  the  door  opened 
and  Rosie  walked  in.    She  seemed  taller,  and  certainly 
was  stouter,  than  of  old.    Her  face,  however,  stiU 
wore  the  childish  expression  that  had  been  charming 
in  the  slim  girl  of  two-  or  three-and-tventy,  but  was 
not  quite  so  attractive  now.     Her  dressmaker  had 
done  the  very  utmost  for  her,  and  it  would  have  been 
bare  justice  to  call  her  a  very  pretty  woman  beautifully 
f rocked. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked. 
"I'm  going  to  see  poor  Lady  Marriner." 
"  Has  she  lost  her  money  ?  " 

"  No,  far  worse.    Her  favourite  sister,  Sybil,  is  in 
consumption.    It's  a  regular  Sunday  visit." 

"  I  see,"  said  Dick,  with  the  faintest  smile.    "  Shall 
you  be  back  to  tea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.    I  dare  say  she'll  give  me  a  cup, 
but  I'm  always  ready  for  another— with  you.    And 
then,  Dick,  dear,  I  want  you  to  be  specially  nice  and 
take  me  to  Chelsea— the  carriage  can  wait." 
"  Not  to  that  beast  Wolston's  ?  " 
"  Yes— how  clever  of  you  to  guess !    To  tell  the 
honest  truth,  Dick,  I  don't  like  him  much  better  than 
you  do,  though  I  mayn't  be  quite  so  frank  about  it. 
It's  the  people  one  meets  there,  who  are  so  interestine." 
"  Indeed  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,"  Rosie  continued  smoothly,  for,  on 
principle,  slie  never  lost  her  temper—"  men  like  Mr. 
Joslin." 
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"  He's  a  worse  beast  than  Wolston,  if  possil 
interjected  Dick,  but  she  let  the  interruption  pass. 
"  Margary's   often    there,   and    Champlain   s< 
times." 
"  Ah,  I  wouldn't  mind  meeting  him,"  said  Dick. 
"  And  there's  some  Swede  or  Norwegian  going  t 
there  to-night— a  man  who  writes  in  four  languag 
think  they  said,  and  is  equally  unintelligible  in  all. 

"  You  don't  mean  Erikson  ?  "  he  asked,  with  q 
interest. 

"  It  was  some  name  like  that,  only  you  know  wl 
scatterbrain  I  am." 

"  Can't  say  I've  noticed  it,"  said  Dick  drily. 

"  Ah,  that's  because  you're  prejudiced— luckj 
me.    Well,  if  that's  the  man.  he'll  be  there,  and  a 
more.    I  practically  promised  I'd  go,  and  I  don't 
going  to  that  crowd  alone.  ' 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  Why  shouldn' 
go  to  church  together  for  once  ?  " 

For  one  fraction  of  a  second,  to  Dick's  delight 
face  fell.    The  next,  she  recovered  bravely. 

"  Oh.  Dick,  I  should  love  it.  That's  worth  h 
dozen  old  Eriksons.  Only,  I  wish  the  vicar  had 
preaching." 

"  Who  is  ?  "  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"  I  expect  it'll  be  Mr.  Waylett— it  will  be  his  tu 

"  Which  one's  that  ?  " 

"  The  short  one,  with  very  fair  hair  and  a  wonc 
flow  of  words." 

"  I  know!"  he  exclaimed  hastily.  "  I  heard 
once.  All  right.  What  time  shall  we  be  back 
Wolston's  ?  " 
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This  time  the  little  smile  was  on  Rosie's  face,  but  it 
passed  like  a  shadow,  as  she  held  up  her  face  for  a  kiss 
Thank  you  ever  so  much,  dearest."  sh»said. 

Dick  watched  her  as  she  walked  down  the  steps  and 
mto  the  carriage.  She  saw  his  grave  face  at  the 
window,  and.  with  a  radiant  smUe,  v-aved  her  hand  to 
him. 

After  the  carriage  had  driven  off.  he  remained  stand- 
«ng  there  whUe  his  mind  resumed  tlie  train  of  thought 
Rosie  had  interrupted.  ^ 

Weary  of  life's  dullness,  sick  of  its  disappointments 
and  yet  frightened  by  the  shortness  of  its  span,  men 
had  invented  two  visionary  ideals-Love,  and  God  • 
one  for  life  itself  the  other  to  outlast  it-marvellous 
inventions,  both  of  them. 

As  for  God  he  had  been  brought  up  at  school  and  in 
church  to  believe,  and  at  home  to  disbelieve.    And 
after  aU.  his  father  had  triumphed.    "  It's  the  old  man 
who  s  done  it."  he  said  to  himself ;  "  Jim's  quite  right 

andZT.  ^^^°"S,man-pity  he  was  so  cantankerous! 
and  had  that  one  fatal  weakness. ' ' 

As  for  Love.  weU,  of  course,  there  was  more  in  that- 
here  was  a  physical  basis  to  go  upon.     But  the  super- 
structure !    He  thought  of  Rosi..  and  laughed  bitterly 
-not  much  of  the  ideal  about  her.  ^ 

And  yet-who  could  have  been  the  inventor  ?- 

nTiJ?'  V""''  ''^'"  ^""^^  '^^  inventions  seemed 
to  hold  him  fast,  and  lay  hold  upon  him  together  as 

ately  just  for  the  moment,  he  seemed  to  look  nn  t  ov- 
and  God  with  other  eyes.  "      "  "'^^'- 
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"  HuUoa.  Dick ! "  said  a  weU-known  voice. 

He  had  been  facing  the  Earl's  Court  end  of  the  roa. 
and  Jim  had  come  from  Number  48.  at  the  other  end. 

Dick  let  his  brother  in  and  led  the  way  to  tl 
dining-room. 

"  Is  Rosie  at  home  ?  "  Jim  asked. 

"  No  "  answered  his  brother ;  "  she's  just  gone  ot 
but  she  won't  be  very  long.    Sit  down  and  wait.' 

"  I  mustn't  stop  long.  I've  got  the  Weavers  comr 
to  tea.  kiddies  and  aU.    Can't  you  and  Rosie  coi 

'^""^Ah.  don't  I  wish  I  could  ?  I've  promised  her  to 
to  a  place  in  Chelsea  that  I  particularly  loathe.  Still 
promise  is  a  promise.  Shall^  I  give  a  message  if  s 
doesn't  come  back  in  time  ?  " 

"  It's  the  old  story.  I  must  give  one  of  those  aw 
dinner-parties,  and  I  want  her  to  do  the  honours.  Sh 
absolutely   splendid   for   that.    You'll  come,   wo 

you  r 

"  Yes  if  you  want  me.    When  is  it  ?  " 

"  Giv^  her  this  bit  of  paper.    I've  put  down  haJ 

dozen  dates  if  she'll  choose  the  one  that  suits 

best." 

"  AU  right.    I'll  tell  her  to  let  you  know  at  01 

How's  Madge  ?  "  .        •*  xv 

"  Oh.  splendid.  That's  a  happy  marriage,  if  tl 
ever  was  one.  I'm  glad  now.  that  he  got  her.  I  she 
never  have  made  her  happy  as  he  can.  And  fnendi 
with  a  woman  like  Madge  goes  a  long  way. 

"  Yes  "  said  Dick ;  "  I  wish  I  saw  more  of  her, 
Rosie's'got  something  against  her.  She  woul^ 
admit  it.  but  I  know  she  has.    And  when  yo 
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married  it's  got  to  be  give  and  take, 
children  like  ?  " 

"The  girl  is  just  like  Weaver,  and  the  baby's  another 
Madge. 

They  were  sUent  for  a  minute.    Then  Dick  spoke— 
"It's  funny,  just  when  you  came  I  was  thinking 
of  her.    She's  clever  and  she's  good,  but  she's  not  a 
genms.  and  I  don't  suppose  she's  quite  a  saint.     But 
she  seems  to  feel  things  and  see  things  that  we— at 
least  I— don't." 
"  Yes,"  said  Jim ;  "  I  know  what  you  mean." 
"But  what's  so  strange,"  Dick  went  on,  "is  that 
when  I'm  with  her,  or  somethimes  when  I  only  think 
about  her,  I  begin  to  look  at  things  more  as  she  does— 
at  least  it  seems  so." 

"The  personal  equation,"  said  Jim,  "we  ought  to 
know  what  that  means.  That  was  our  old  man's 
secret.  And  after  all,  he  made  us,  didn't  he  ?  I  say, 
Dick,  do  you  think  we've  treated  him  badly  ?  " 

"  It  does  look  like  it,"  answered  Dick.  "  but  I  don't 
see  what  else  we  could  do.  Do  you  remember  that 
last  time  ?  If  he  really  wanted  anything.  I  think 
he'd  let  us  know." 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Jim ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  go 
to  him  again.    The  fact  is.  I'm  afraid  of  him.    Do 
you  remember  his  sneer  and  his  laugh  ?  " 
"  Yes.  he  must  have  been  born  a  cynic." 
"  I  don't  know."  said  Jim.  "  I  fancy  things  must 
have  gone  hardly  with  him  before  our  time.    Aunt 
bue  has  dropped  hints.    She  knows  more  than  she 
hkes  to  teU.    I'll  try  and  find  out  how  he's  doing." 
WeU.  at  any  rate  he'd  be  pleased  to  know  that 
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we're  not  '  pi '  as  Madge  used  to  caU  it.    He'd  clai 

the  credit." 
"He'd  be  right,  too."  said  Jim,  "it  was  he  th 

bent  the  twigs." 

"  What's  that  noise  ?  "  exclaimed  Dick.  ^^ 

"  Why,  it  sounds  like  singing  on  the  beach,"  suggest 

Jim. 
"  Or  the  Salvation  Army,"  said  Dick. 
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The  Salvation  Army  it  was,  and  very  much  out 

place  the  little  procession  appeared,  in  the  great,  w 

roadway  with  the  towering  houses  on  either  side. 

short,  grey-haired  man,  quick  in  his  movements,  i 

emphatic  m  his  gestures,  led  the  way,  followed  b; 

tall  young  woman,  a  tambourine  in  one  hand,  an 

War  Cry  in  the  other.    Then  came  another  Salval 

lass  and  three  or  four  men  in  the  regulation  caps, 

holding  a  red  banner,  the  rear  being  brought  up 

a  lanky,  sandy-haired  man  whose  limp  excused 

position,  and  whose  whole  mind  and  soul  were  evidei 

absorbed  in  the  strains  he  was  eliciting  from  a  ( 

certina  which  he  waved  up  and  down,  and  from  sid 

side. 

'  Good  Heavens!"  Dick  cried;  "they're  pitcl 
just  here.    Well,  that's  cool.    I  wonder  what 
police  are  doing." 

Even  in  the  Cromwell  Road  a  little  curde  of  hea 
had  gathered  as  though  by  magic.    The  short  man  j 

out  the  hymn— 

••  'Oo,  'oo  are  these  beside  the  chilly  wave," 
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aiid  read  the  verse  through  in  a  loud  rasping  tone 
that  made  Dick  and  Jim  look  at  each  other  in  the 
blankest  astonishment  and  direst  dismay.    Then  both 
drew  back  hastily  from  the  open  window. 
"  It  can't  be,"  said  Dick. 

"  It  must  be,"  answered  Jim.  "  There  aren't  two 
voices  like  that." 

"  Here  comes  the  chorus,"  said  Dick,  as  the  leader's 
voice  was  heard  singing,  with  terrific  energy, 

"Sweeping  through  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerasalem 
Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

When  the  hymn  was  finished,  and  the  concertina- 
player  was  wiping  his  forehead,  the  little  man  opened 
a  Bible  and  read  the  story  of  Saul's  conversion,  with 
occasional  comments  of  his  own. 

"  Saul-Paul,"  he  shouted,  "  only  the  change  of  a 
letter,  but  what  a  difference  !  It  s  like  changing 
^  bad  into  •  sad,'  which  is  'alf-way  t'wards  making  it 
glad '  isn't  it  ?  Yes,  'ere's  Saul,  more  mad,  p'raps, 
than  bad,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  'im 
sad.  Thank  God,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  for  making 
oaul  sad,  though  a  good  many  of  us  are  just  clev^i 
enough  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 

"  What  was  it  changed  'im  ?     The  Lord  met  'im 
That  was  all.     It  doesn't  sound  much,  does  it  ?     It 
tsn'<  much,  is  it  ?    Oh,  dear  no  :   only  this,  that,  till 
the  Lord  'as  met  'im,  a  man  is  very  little  better  than 
the  poor  brute  beasts  that  perish. 

"As  'E  met  you,  my  friends?  If  not,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  'E  will ;  to-morrow  it  may  be,  or  a 
thousand  years  'ence,  but,  some  time  or  other  'E's 
sure  to  meet  you.  and  if  'E  'as  to  smite  you  and  to 
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blind  you,  it's  your  fault,  not  'Is.  That's  'ow  'E  came 
to  meet  me.  Yes ;  I  was  mad  for  years  and  years.  Ther 
'E  met  me  and  made  me  sad.  'E  smote  me  to  the  dusi 
and  to  darkness,  that  in  'Is  infinite  mercy  'E  migh1 
lift  me  up,  and  open  my  eyes,  and  make  me  glad 
'Allelujah!  'Allelujah  !    Let  us  pray  to 'Im." 

Then  followed  the  prayer— a  long  rambling  utteranc( 
with  many  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  constant 
iterations.  He  began  quietly  enough,  but  as  he  wen' 
on,  his  gestures  grew  more  vehement,  and  his  voia 
rose  louder  and  harsher  with  the  strength  of  hii 
passion. 

"  O  Lord  !  "  he  cried,  "  there  are  some  of  us  'o< 
'ave  been  unjust  stewards  and  wicked  servants.  Thoi 
'ast  given  us  talents  to  use  for  Thee,  and  we  'ave  'iddei 
them  in  a  napkin,  or,  worse  still,  we  'ave  used  then 
against  Thee.  Some  of  us  may  be  fathers  to  'ooc 
Thou  'ast  given  children  to  bring  to  Thee,  and  instea< 
of  bringing,  we  'ave  kept  them  away  from  Thee.  Bu 
Thou  art  the  Father  of  all,  of  the  good  and  of  the  ba< 
too.  In  Thine  own  time,  and  in  Thine  own  way,  und 
our  wicked  work  and  bring  us  all — fathers  and  mother 
and  children— mothers,  Lord,  as  well  as  fathers  an 
children— those  'oom  we  'ave  'ated,  as  well  as  thos 
'oom  we  'ave  loved ;  those  'oom  we  'ave  injured  an 
those  'oo  'ave  injured  us ;  let  us  all  together  com 
sweeping  through  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalen 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    Amen  and  Amen.' 

He  put  his  Bible  in  his  pocket,  the  big  girl  held  ou 
her  tambourine,  the  red  flag  was  lifted,  the  circle  c 
listeners  melted  away,  and  the  little  procession  move 
on. 
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Dick  made  an  opening  in  the  Venetian  blinds 
They've  crossed   over."  he    said.   "  and  they're 
gomg  straight  for  your  house.    There's  to  be  another 
meeting  there,  depend  upon  it." 

Jim  made  no  answer,  and  Dick  stared  out  of  the 
window  for  a  minute  or  two.    Then  he  turned  and 
faced  his.  brother. 
"  Talk    of    miracles  !  "  he    exclaimed.    "  I  can't 

believe  it,  now.    It's  incredible " 

•'But  true."  Jim  finished  the  sentence,  "that  voice 
of  his  isn't  pretty,  but  there's  no  humbug  about  it  " 

I  believe  you're  right."  said  Dick.  "  Well.  then, 
thmk  what  it  means.  An  invention  that  can  do 
things  like  that-why.  a  God  must  have  invented  it  " 

Jim  made  no  answei .    His  puck-ed  forehead  showed 
ihat  he  was  puzzling  over  somethi.ig. 

"Did  you  notice  that  big  girl  in  the  bonnet  and 
thmgs  ?  "  he  asked. 

"'xv°r^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^'^  j"^  ^^  ^^^-    Why  ?  " 
Well   It's  very  queer;  she  reminded  me  tremen- 
dously  of  some  one  or  something,  but  of  whom  or 
whn^  I  cant  for  the  life  of  me  think.    It  gave  me 
qui     an  uncanny  feeling." 

"I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  the  old  man.  An  in- 
vention !  And  it's  swept  him  through  the  gates.  Is 
It  going  to  sweep  us,  too  ?  " 

A  peculiar  smUe  lit  up  Jim's  pale,  tired-looking  face 
-a  smUe  reserved  for  very  special  people  and  very 
special  occasions.  ^ 

s^i^  ^?V^u°^  f  '^°''^^  ^  ^^^  ^°"V  '^  it  did."  he 
said.  Life  hasn  t  been  such  a  big  show  after  all. 
and  Aunt  Sue  would  die  happy." 
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Half  an  hour  later,  the  little  company,  with  flag  an 
concertina,  marched  back  to  Lechmere  Hall. 

"  Thank  you  all,  comrades,"  said  Captain  Roddle 
"  we  won't  go  to  Cromwell  Road  again— it's  a  mirac 
the  police  didn't  stop  us  as  it  is— but  I  had  to  go  one 
It  was  laid  upo"  me  that  I  must  say  a  word  to  eac 
of  the  houses  where  we  stopped." 

"  But  wouldn't  most  of  the  servants  be  out  ?  "  ask< 
Private  Fitcher. 

"  'Oo  said  anything  about  servants,  silly  ?  "  snapp 
Captain  Roddies,  quite  in  his  old  form. 

Private  Fitcher  smiled  rapturously  at  this  lapse  in 
ancient  habits,  but  the  captain  himself  frowned. 

"  Pray  for  me,  all  of  you,"  he  said,  "  an  'asty  temi 
seems  the  last  of  Legion  to  go.  Go  he  shall,  though, 
the  Lord  pleases.  Fitch,  old  man,  and  Lou,  let^s  ha 
that '  Sweeping  through  the  gates,'  once  more." 

The  last  chorus  died  away,  and  Captain  Rodd 
seemed  unable  to  contain  himself. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  '"Sweeping  through 
gates'— Em,  and  Sarah,  and"— he  made  a  gul] 
"  Bligh.  and  Dick,  and  Jim ;  and  you.  dear  old  Fit 
we  can't  do  without  you  ;  and  you,  Lou,  for  it  was  ] 
that  put  me  on  the  road.  All  together,  all  washed 
'appy.    Glory  !    'Allelujah  1  " 


THE  END 
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